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Art. I1.—1. Histoire de la Restauration et des causes qui ont 
amené la chute de la branche ainée des Bourbons, par M, Carr- 
Ficuk. Troisidéme K'dition, revue, corrigée et trds-augmentée. 
4 Volumes, Paris, 1841, 1842. 

2. I’ Europe depuis l’Avenement du roi Louis-Philippe, par 
M. CarEricuE, pour faire suite a [Histoire de la Restauration 
du méme auteur. ‘Tome i—vili. Paris, 1845, 1846. 


3. E’tudes Historiques, Politiques et Morales sur (E’tat de la 
Société Européenne, vers le milieu du dix-newvieme siecle, par le 
Prince de Poticnac. Vol.i. Paris, 1845. 


4, Réponse & mes Adversaires, taf servir de suite au premier 
volume de Towvrage intitulé, ‘ E’tudes Historiques, Politiques, et 
Morales sur [Etat de la Société Européenne, vers le milieu du 
dix-neuvidme siecle, par le Prince de Pottenac. Paris, 1846. 


Histrory—a charming songstress in her youthful days, Clio gesta 
canens, clothing in sweet minstrelsy her legendary lore, and in 
her maturer years a stately dame, slow and careful in gathering 
her stores of knowledge, and grave in her delivery—has of late 
caught the infection of the times, travelling onwards with railroad 
speed, snatching up her information as she flies along, and dealing 
it out again as rapidly as she collects it, in journals and pam- 
phlets without number, which she scatters in every direction to 
mark her passage. How should it be otherwise? The hurricane 
of changes that is sweeping over the world, leaves no time for re- 
flection: events which formerly would have been spread over a 
succession of ages, are now crowded into the brief space of a 
single life. The fashion of our progress through time is as much 
altered, as that of our progress through space by the substitu- 
tion of the lengthened train for the compact stage-coach, and 
the hissing locomotive for the team of neighing steeds. A day's 
journey on the top of a well-appointed, fast coach—a vulgar inci- 
dent of life some years ago—has now become a kind of oasis of 
bygone pleasantness for memory to dwell upon; how prancingly 
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the showy cattle of the first and the last stages did their work, 
as if it were mere play to them; how at the foot of some steep 
ascent the passengers alighted, some to ease the horses and others 
to stretch their legs; how over the level plain, and over hill and 
dale the coach rolled merrily onward, turning the country into a 
vast panorama with shifting scenes, of which the living guide- 
book on the coach-box did the honours ; and how, arrived at his 
journey’s end, the traveller might, if he was so inclined, sit down 
and, while he sipped his tea, transfer to his note-book the impres- 
sions he had received and the pictures he had collected in his mind 
as he passed along. There was a pleasure, too, and plenty of fun, 
in marking the characteristic differences of the conveyances in 
different countries: the Diligence with its two rows of three 
horses abreast, its heavy-booted postilion, and its conductor @ /a 
militaire, who, if you took your seat in the impériale, would 
shorten the journey with stories of the grand capitaine and his 
campaigns; the Lilwagen (like its French namesake ducus a non 
lucendo) with its unicorn team, and its discordant sounds of 
cracking whip and blowing horn and tausend Donnerwetter ; the 
Hauterer or Vetturino with his raw-boned hacks crawling at a 
snail’s pace over the road, destroying the poetry of travel by the 
intrusive homeliness of his discourse, and the balmy sweetness of 
the air by the insufferable stench of his canaster. All these are 
fast passing away from the face of the earth, with their expressive 
features of varying nationality ; and in their place, whithersoever 
you direct your journey, whether you travel in Belgium or in 
France, in Italy or in Germany, or in good Old England, there 
is, or shortly will be, with hardly any perceptible difference, the 
broad, well-cushioned railroad-carriage, in which you stow yourself 
away like a piece of living luggage, to be hurled at. a pace which 
does not permit your eye to rest on a single object, through dark 
tunnels under the hills, and on ugly banks across the valleys, 
where the happier traveller of former years feasted his eye on the 
beauteous face of nature ; and when you have reached your desti- 
nation, you know no more of the country through which you have 
passed, than what may be gathered from the railroad bill which 
you obtained at the terminus along with your ticket. 

And even so it is with our progress through time: the leisure 
of contemplation which our fathers enjoyed, while they acted their 
= on the world’s stage, is not vouchsafed to their busier and, 
or that very reason, not wiser sons. Men are driven along as by 
the pressure of a crowd from behind, which leaves them no time 
to stop and consider whither they are going; those that are in 
the front ranks, and supposed from their position to direct the 
movement, find it a hard matter to keep on their legs, and to pre- 
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vent themselves from being thrown down and trampled on; and 
the course which they take is determined, not by reflection or 
choice, but by the direction of the impulse by which they are 
pushed onward. The secret of this change in the aspect of the 
world and in the character of its movements is, that a power has 
been set in motion in the masses, which acts in the moral world 
with the same gigantic force as steam does in the physical world ; 
the power of the carnal, selfish intellect, deena and heated to 
high pressure temperature. That power, brought to bear upon 
every part of the social machinery, without the influence of reli- 
gious principle to regulate and direct it, is every where endangering 
the ancient institutions which present obstacles to its progress, 
and scattering destruction and desolation around it. Its develo 
ment has been so simultaneous, its results are being so rapidly 
communicated from country to country, that the distinctive fea- 
tures of national mind and character are fast disappearing before 
the influence of a cosmopolite civilization, or rather, we should 
say, perhaps, a cosmopolite barbarism; for there is no greater 
savage than the intellectual savage, the savage of civilized life. 

The peculiar character of that power, that which it exhibits 
every Pee and under every variety of circumstances, is an ex- 
clusive reliance on the intellect of man, an exclusive devotion to 
his material interests. It recognises no connexion between this 
world and another, so as to place the social aims and appliances, 
the theories and institutions of this world, in subordination to the 
higher purposes of ‘that other world. It deals with religion as 
with a mere matter of private opinion, which is to be kept out of 
the calculation of er rom and governments, except so far as 
the agreement of a considerable number of individuals in one and 
the same belief may give to that belief a certain social importance ; 
and accordingly, the numerical strength of any given creed is the 
measure of the countenance and support which it may be expedient 
to give to it. The difference between truth and error in matters 
of religion is as completely set aside as if no such difference 
existed ; Popery and Catholic truth are looked upon as two dif- 
ferent systems of Christianity, just as the Linnean and Natural 
Systems are two different systems of botany ; and their respective 
merits are discussed much in the same way as those of the narrow 
and the broad gauge. Of reverence for principles of revealed and 
eternal truth that infidel power knows nothing ; for the experience 
of past ages it has a sovereign contempt; it pays honour only to 
its own crude speculations, and has confidence only in its own 
rash experiments. 

This power, the growth of which dates about a century back, 
and which, confined in the first instance to the world of literature, 
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is working its way more and more down into the masses, is evi- 
dently gathering strength in preparation for a tremendous struggle, 
which probably will constitute the final crisis of this world’s 
existence, and which will have for its object entirely to annihilate 
every principle and every system which has directly or indirectly 
an origin higher than of this earth; to throw down every altar 
and every throne, and to proclaim the omniscience of reason and 
the omnipotence of the popular will; to abrogate every divine 
right as a treasonable offence against the sovereignty of man. 
Meanwhile, as in ordinary warfare skirmishes between the out- 
osts, and onslaughts between the more advanced bodies of the 
hostile armies, precede the mighty battle in which the opposing 
hosts are drawn up in the fulness of their strength, and by which 
the fate of empires is finally decided, so before the last and uni- 
versal conflict between the carnal power of the intellect and the 
spiritual power of religion, partial contests take place from time 
to time, and of these the first and fiercest was the fearful and 
bloody drama enacted in France half a century ago. After the 
license of anarchy had reached such a height as to render even the 
iron rod of military despotism a blessing, and after this despotism 
had in its turn rendered itself intolerable by its haughty and 
oppressive bearing, the opposing principle, which recognises a 
divine ordinance set over the affairs of men, seemed for a moment 
to regain its ascendancy; but the power of infidelity was only 
repressed and not subdued; it soon rose again triumphant, and 
prudently avoiding the excesses by which its former victory had 
been turned into defeat, it ranged itself under the self-imposed 
discipline of the Napoleon of Peace. 

It is in this light that, after stripping them of all the adventi- 
tious incidents of circumstances and persons, the events must be 
regarded, which, as the works enumerated at the head of this 
article show, have become matter of history, before the ink has 
had time to dry, with which the ordinances of the 25th of J uly 
and the compact of the 9th of August were written. Whatever 
might have been the faults of the unhappy monarch who staked 
and lost his crown; whatever the errors of his ostensible minis- 
ters ; whatever the insidious character of the seeret influence by 
Which both were directed ; however upright, on the other hand, 
may be the intentions, however consummate the ability, how- 
ever noble the bearing of the prince who took hold of the prof- 
fered reins of power, still the fact remains, that CHAanRLes ; 
by the arace of God, King of France, was the expression of the 
principle of a divine ordinance in church and state; and that 
Louis Purtirre, by the will of the people, King of the French, is 
the representative of the self-sutticiency of man in matters both 
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of religion and of government. It is true that the religion, under 
the auspices of which Charles X. ruled and forfeited his kingdom, 
is a corrupt religion; and it may be that he strained his regal 
power beyond its legitimate compass; but the question at issue 
was not the truth of the faith which he maintained, or the legality 
of the acts of his government; it was against the very principle 
of a state religion of any kind whatever,—against the principle of 
a royal power which took its rise in the appointment of God, and 
not in the will of the people, that the nation rose under the 
auspices of leaders, who openly declared that France could and 
should have no peace until the ea am of 1789 should become 
the basis of the constitution. This is equally apparent from the 
account of both the writers whose works are now lying before us, 
notwithstanding the general opposition of their views, and the 
personal bitterness with which they treat each other in their 
writings. 

As regards M. Capefigue, he has no pretension to be the 
advocate of any principle, or to have any definite standard by 
which he weighs men and parties and their proceedings. Success 
appears to be the criterion by which he forms his estimates ;_ his 
heart’s allegiance is to the powers that be; not, however, 
because they are ordained of God, but simply decause they are, 
and while they are, the powers. This point is urged against 
him with considerable effect by M. de Polignae, in his Réponse a 
mes Adversaires, in which, adverting to the epithet, téte foible, 
applied to him by M. Capefigue, he says : 


‘No doubt that author has never found himself compromised in any 
grave or serious political event, for, if I am not mistaken, after having 
been the faithful partisan of the restoration, to which he even gave the 
support of his pen in the Quotidienne and in other journals, while it had 
the wind of fortune in its favour, he abandoned its cause, and visited it 
with his wrath, in the very first days of its adversity; in one word, 
having always ranged himself on the side of the stronger, he could not 
but escape always from the dangers which accompany a reverse, and 
thus earn for himself the designation of a téle forte.” —Polignac, Réponse 
a mes Adversaires, p. 56, 


The aneedotes which M. Capefigue tells of his childhood, when 
M. Anglés-Capefigue (whether his father, or another near rela- 
tive, does not appear) fell a victim to the murderous excesses of 
the revolutionary bands at Marseilles, accounts for his instinctive 
detestation of all party violence ; and his own statement, that in 
the course of his political career he has had the opportunity of 
seeing and hearing every shade of opinion, being admitted to the 
political circles of the different parties, marks him as a man 
whose principles are of no very decided cast. If he has any pre- 
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dilection for one system or set of men rather than another, it is 
for the administration which was displaced by M. de Polignac, 
towards whose chief, M. de Martignac, he appears to have enter- 
tained sentiments of great personal devotion ; a circumstance 
which accounts in a great measure for the feeling of personal 
hostility with which he regards his successor. — His religious 
views, though not Ultramontane, are those of a decided Romanist, 
and he agrees with M. de Polignac in charging the French Revo- 
lution upon Calvinism; but of the truths of religion he speaks 
occasionally in a somewhat staggering tone, which leaves it 
doubtful oaies “Catholicism” is, to his mind, more than an 
eminently useful system of restraint upon the passions of man- 
kind. In speaking of the condition of the working classes under 
the restoration, he says: 


“Was it not frightful to think of the demoralization of the inferior 
classes of society? Who, then, could cast their minds into the mould 
of a social and moral system? Religious education, doubtless, could 
do it; that is to say, a teaching adapted to the want among them of 
morality and comfort. In taking popular instruction out of the hands 
of the ecclesiastical corporations, the Constituent Assembly had, I 
believe, committed an error; because the religious bodies bridled the 
passions at the same time that they imparted light. Men who labour 
much, and in the sweat of their brow, can hardly help feeling a certain 
irritation against the state of society which condemns them to inces- 
sant toil. The working man will therefore remain restless and insubor- 
dinate, unless the belief in a future life is inculcated upon him, unless 
obedience is made a matter of duty with him, unless the legends of 
heaven and hell are presented to his mind.” —Capefigue, L’ Europe depuis 
UAvenement du roi Louis-Philippe, tom. i. p. 253, 254. 


This, it must be confessed, does not sound very satisfactory as 
to M. Capefigue’s own personal belief in those ‘ legends,” and 
savours more of political conservatism than of faith in matters of 
religion. In a writer who has taken in hand the history of a 
conflict in which religion bears so conspicuous a part, we hold 
this to be a material disqualification ; but it is not the only one 
of which we have to complain. M. Capefigue has evidently had 
access to a very large mass of state papers and despatches, 
and through his acquaintance with men of different political 
parties, to many private channels of information. But instead of 
making use of these for the purpose of presenting his readers 
with characteristic sketches of the events he treats of, and of the 
men that took a part in them, bearing, by reason of the oppor- 
tunities at his command, the stamp of authenticity, M. Capefigue 
is content to daub his pages with interminable transcripts of 
documents, connected together by incoherent fragments of narra- 
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tive, and desultory trains of reflection, the most prominent qualit 

of which is, what in his own language is expressively called plati- 
tude. Often, indeed, the transcripts are taken from documents 
already known to the public, by means of the journals and other 
records of the history of the times; but occasionally they are 
unpublished pieces, which M. Capefigue has the merit of making 
known for the first time. This merit he takes care the reader 
should not overlook, impressing him duly with the fact that all 
the secrets of the diplomatic world have been surveyed and 
scanned by the author who has undertaken to guide him through 
the mazes of contemporaneous history. ‘J'ai parcouru long- 
temps les archives des affaires étranaeres, et la correspondance secrete 
des ambassadeurs.” . ‘Un grand nombre de mémoires 
secrets étaient mis sous les yeux de Charles X.; fen ai eu plusieurs 
dans mes mains.” . . . ‘Jai eu dans les mains les dépéches qui 
Surent lis au conseil des ministres.” . . . Such are some of the 
ever-recurring phrases by which M. Capefigue points out to his 
readers the vast extent and secret character of the materials 
which he has had at his disposal ; materials which, if we are to 
believe him, are accessible to no one but himself; ‘ C’est & [aide 
dune grande masse de faits et de renseignements, qui ME SONT PER- 
SONNELS, que jai rédigé ce travail,” he says, of his account of the 
Congress of Vidéhna. Now when an author gives extracts within 
inverted commas, it can hardly be sce: that they are not 
what they profess to be; when he makes a general state- 
ment of his own on the strength of what he has had dans les 
mains and sous les yeux, it would be unfair to suspect that, like 
Sheridan, he ‘“‘ has no bag,” by the contents of which he might 
establish his assertions; and if the information to which M. 
Capefigue so refers, is all real and genuine, he is undoubtedly to 
be applauded for the extent of it which he has collected toge- 
ther. Yet after all,—and here it is where M. Capefigue’s mistake 
lies,—to command an abundance of materials is one thing, to 
possess judgment and talent for using them properly, quite another 
thing. Asa man does not become a painter by laying in a large 
stock of colours, so a man does not become a historian by 
poring over a large mass of documents; a truism copiously 
illustrated by the volumes of our author, between whom and a 
historian there is all the difference which there is between the 
scene-painter, who represents a certain set of objects agreeably to 
the stage directions, and the artist who embodies in his picture 
some high thought of the mind, to the setting forth of which 
every object he delineates is subservient. Yet even this fault, 
great as it is, is not the most serious which we have to find with 
M. Capefigue’s performance. There is, in the very extent and 
depth of the secret information of which he boasts, a something 
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that excites suspicion ; it seems difficult to understand how it 
was possible for him to know all that he says he knows, so 
accurately and so certainly, even to the most private conversa- 
tions of the potentates of Europe and their ministers of state, 
unless, indeed, we take M. Capefigue to be a kind of political 
Asmodeus, from whose scrutinizing glance no palace, no cabinet, 
no boudoir in Europe is secure. We honestly confess that, as 
we read through his volumes, we could not suppress an ugly sus- 
picion of this nature, in spite of all our efforts to resist the temp- 
tation to such manifest uncharitableness; and we were not 
greatly surprised when we met, in M. de Polignac’s “ Réponse a 
mes Adversaires,” with the following observation : 


One word more respecting the author in question and his book 
(L'’Europe depuis ? Avénement du roi Louis-Philippe). In his historical 
account of the days of July, he gives the contents of letters to the king 
which he attributes to me, and which I declare I never wrote; he often 
makes me speak a language which I never held; he puts into the 
mouths of some members of the diplomatic corps words addressed to 
me which I never heard; in short, faithful to the system which he has 
adopted in his first historical libel on the restoration, he does more than 
write history, he invents it.”—Polignac, Réponse a mes Adversaires, 
p. 57. 


This is a sad blow indeed to the authenticity of M. Capefigue’s 
statements; but it is by no means the rudest shock which the 
eredibility of his historical anecdotes has to sustain. He inflicts 
occasionally upon himself far harder blows, by contradicting in 
one place distinctly what he has as distinctly asserted in another. 
One example, rather a curious one, may suffice. In the Histoire 
de la Restauration we have the following graphic account of the 
forebodings which filled the minds of the ministers in preparing 
their coup d'état. 


‘Men of sense and men of business do not play at coups d’état 
without having their minds’ greatly engrossed by the future; M. de 
Polignac, with his inconceivable levity, might deceive himself; but the 
sad and solemn tone which reigned during these discussions, clearly 
showed that several of the ministers felt the greatness of the dangers to 
which they were exposing the throne. Every moment some word or 
other escaped; some contemplated the portrait of Strafford, others 
dwelt complacently on the idea of a great act of self-devotion; all were 
aware of the responsibility which weighed upon them. This responsi- 
bility they were all willing to undergo, for they all affixed their signa- 
tures to the ordinances, as if they had felt it an honour to share the 


danger." —Capefigue, Histoire de la Restauration, vol. iv. 
p. 251. 


But what is the version which the same historian gives of the 
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very same matter in another place, without assigning any reason 
for the change in his statement, and without any apparent cause, 
but his own “inconceivable levity” as a compiler of political 
chit-chat? In his history of Europe, since the accession of Louis 
Philippe, he argues that the Polignac ministry were acting under 
a firm conviction of the perfect legality of the course pursued by 
them, and then continues: 


‘So reasoned all the ministers, especially M. de Polignac; there 
was, therefore, no room for any one to heave sighs, to look at the por- 
trait of Strafford (which was not in the Council Chamber), or to offer 
his head to the king in signing the government measures; if the 
ordinances were not considered absolutely legal, they were at least sup- 
posed to be strictly in accordance with the provisions of the constitu- 
tional charter.”"—Capefigue, ’Europe depuis l'Avénement du roi Louis- 


Philippe, vol. i. 321. 


Such palpable contradictions necessarily destroy all confidence, 
if not in the author’s veracity, at least in the accuracy of his 
information, and in the care which he has taken to select and 
arrange his materials; the more so as in other respects too traces 
of the greatest negligence and ignorance are apparent in his per- 
formances. Considering that M. Capefigue is polyhistor', in the 
least creditable sense of the word, one of those whose pen, as M. 


de Polignac appropriately quotes, — 
** neut tous les mois, au moins, enfanter en volume,” 


it is not to be expected that his writings should exhibit that 
careful digestion of materials, and that elaborate accuracy of 
diction, which are the result of adherence to the canon nonum 

ematur in annum. Still we might expect, that one who makes 
such high pretensions to an intimate knowledge of all the intri- 
cacies of European diplomacy, should not fall into ludicrous mis- 
takes; as, for instance, when he gravely informs us that Lord 
Castlereagh calling Lord Stanhope “his honourable friend,” in a 
debate on the occupation of France, was a clear proof that he 
was but too much disposed to adopt Lord Stanhope’s policy; we 


1 The list of his larger historical writings, which amount to upwards of fifty 
volumes, comprises works on Charlemagne, Hugues Capet et la Troisiéme Race, Phi- 
lippe- Auguste, l’ Histoire du Moyen Age, Frangois I. et la Renaissance, la Réforme et 
la Ligue, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., l'Europe pendant la Révolution Fran- 
¢aise, l'Europe pendant le Consulat et ' Empire de Napoléon, les Cent-Jours, Histoire de 
la Restauration, les Diplomates Européens, l’ Europe depuis 0 Avénement du Roi Louis- 
Philippe. The fact is, it is as much as M. Capefigue can do to remember what he 
himself has written, and to quote himself, which, by the way, he often does. Theo 
“Voyex du reste mon travail sur les Cent-Jours, la Restauration,” &c. &c., is of fre- 
quent occurrence, 
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ight expect that he should not be guilty of mutilations of proper 
he speaks of the house of Hoppe and Baring, 

' of “ Lord Witworth,” the English envoy at Paris; of “ Lord Fitz 
Py Sommerset,” sent on a special mission to Madrid ; and last, not 
Pi : least, of the conspiracy of ‘* Thwiswold.” We say nothing of 


Lord Vellington and the Wighs, because these, being properly 
spelled elsewhere, may be set down to the account of the printer ; 
ip but we fear the same allowance cannot be made when he calls the 
ne king at arms héros darmes, instead of héraut d’armes, as he ought 
to have written. - 

+ | ; In spite of all these blemishes, great and small, however. the 
eh volumes of M. Capefigue will still be found, in the hands of those 
hr who know how to discriminate, valuable contributions to the 
| history of our own times, especially as far as France is concerned ; 
( : as they contain a vast quantity of the crude: material, which 


ie minds better qualified for the task may hereafter work up in a 
P| manner more worthy to be dignified with the name of history. 
OF Very different in character from M. Capefigue’s demi-historical, 
| demi-aprocryphal compilations, is the work of Prince Polignac. 
r However erroneous in some respects we may think the principle 
| of which it is the expression, it has the merit of unfolding and 
| uphokling that principle with a consistency and loftiness of thought 
which reflects the highest credit upon the character of the author. 
It is just such a book as a man might be expected to write, who 
has staked his all and his very life itself on the maintenance of a 
1) principle which is with him an article of faith ; and what is more, 
ie infinitely more, to the credit of the noble writer, there is not in it 
any of that bitterness and that violence which are so often allied 
with uncompromising adherence to certain principles. There are 
i in his Réponse d mes Adversaires, passages which sufficiently show 
in the prince’s ability to handle the gall-dipped iron-pen of personal 
H controversy, but they are few, and written upg great provoca- 
if tion. Among those who have laid themselves open to his casti- 
| gation, M. Genoude, editor of the Gazette de France, and M. 
Capefigue, are the most conspicuous. - The former touched at 
once his literary and his personal vanity to the quick, by applying 
the epithet insensé to his book, and taxing him with having 
“neither learned nor forgotten any thing;” whereupon M. de 
Polignac smartly retorts by telling M. Genoude, who, it seems, 
gloried in calling himself his “aide de camp” in the days of his 
power, that he at least cannot be charged with not having for- 
gotten any thing, and goes on to put him in mind of a variety of 
circumstances, the recollection of which ought to have prevented 
the versatile editor from attacking his exiled patron in a style ‘e 
which says as little for his political consistency as it does for his 
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personal gratitude. Of M. Capefigue, and the strictures on his 
productions, contained in the work of M. de Polignac, we have 
already spoken ; he provoked the wrath of the ex-minister by his 
often-repeated allusions to his being an obstinate man, a téte foible, 
and above all, to his cold impassibility during the fearful conflict 
in which he involved the monarchy. A‘propos of this last re- 
proach, the prince mentions two interesting anecdotes which 
show, that however fatal his impassibility ” may have proved 
to the royal cause, it stood him in good stead for his personal 
preservation. As they are characteristic, both of M. de Poli 
nac’s temper of mind, and of the savage and sanguinary spirit 
which is still brooding in the hearts of the French patriots, we 
shall transcribe them in his own words : 


‘‘ That author,” he says, in allusion to M. Capefigue, the ‘ téte forte’ 
who always sided with the stronger party, “ might naturally be ignorant 
that in the presence of danger the features ought never to betray the 
anguish of the heart; the terrible events through which I have passed 
in my lifetime, have more than once confirmed this truth in my eyes. 
It is to this apparent impassibility that I stood again indebted for the 
preservation of my life, shortly after the revolution of July, when I was 
arrested alone in a secluded house a quarter of a league from Granville, 
by a score and a half of young patriots in a state of great exaltation 
armed with pistols and daggers. For the space of two hours I was de- 
tained by them, and while some of them plied me with the most insidious 
questions, I heard others near me say to each other in an under-tone, ‘ If 
we could get out of him but half a proof that he is the person whom we 
imagine we have caught, we would stick the knife into his heart.’ My 
coolness, however, disappointed their expectation, Another and a still 
stronger instance of the same kind happened on the following day, when 
being conducted as a prisoner to Saint-L6, I had arrived, accompanied 
by two members of the municipality of Granville, at Coutances, a town 
in Normandy, for the purpose of changing horses, and the population, 
which two days before had driven out ail the authorities, sub-prefects, 
mayors, and gendarmes, on being maliciously informed of my arrival, 
all on a sudden surrounded my carriage with shouts for blood. From 
the midst of that mob, which in its ferment presented a lively image of 
the principle of popular sovereignty in all its purity, a man then step- 
ped forward and cried, ‘ Be easy, he shan’t escape us, I’ll do for him.’ 
The dress of the fellow was that of a journeyman butcher; he jumped 
on the step of the carriage, the door of which he opened, and presented 
himself before us with a large knife in his hand, looking with a ferocious 
eye for his victim. I was sitting on the front seat of the carriage, the 
knife of the assassin grazed my breast, and the least movement indica- 
tive of fear would have provoked murder, But, thanks to God, no 
movement was made; my companions imitated my impassibility, and 
the man withdrew in a state of uncertainty, saying, ‘I don’t know which 
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to strike.’ Meanwhile the horses had been put to, the postilion started 
them at a gallop, and got the carriage clear at the moment when a voice 
was heard advising the people to overturn the carriage in order to insure 
their vengeance. This shows how useful it is to be able sometimes to 
conceal under a calm exterior the tumultuous thoughts which are @X- 
cited by the presence of a great danger.”—Polignac, Réponse a mes 
Adversaires, pp. 56, 57. 

Such scenes as these were certainly not calculated to inspire 
M. de Polignac with any very great admiration for the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people; but his opposition to that principle 
does not rest on antipathies engendered by personal causes ; it 1s 
founded upon deep thought, and upon profound religious convic- 
tions—convictions which, as expressed by him, have far more in 
them of Catholic truth than of Romish error. 


“There are,” he says in the introduction of his work, “ those who 
refuse to recognize, in the concatenation of the events which fill up the 
ages of the world, an action superior to that of man: perhaps it is their 
interest to deceive themselves; as for me, I here frankly declare that I 
am not one of those who reject the idea of a divine intervention in the 
affairs of this world. The hard of God rolls the ages before Him, but 
his wisdom controls the impulse which He gives to them; He is long- 
suffering because He is the Eternal; and if in his providence He per- 
mits crime here below, it is for the purpose of bringing out virtue in 
greater brightness; if He tolerates the extravagances of pride, it is for 
the purpose of demonstrating its impotence moreclearly. In the midst, 
however, of the impassioned struggles which time brings with it, allays, 
and raises again, his fatherly eye marks and guides more especially that 
innermost feeling which warms the heart of his true children, which is 
purified through suffering, and forms in this place of exile the first bond 
of that love which afterwards is crowned with a blessed immortality. 
All the facts which in the course of ages group themselves apart from 
this divine feeling, belong to the earth, and partake of the frailty of 
their origin; the other facts only hang together, succeed without de- 
stroying each other, and present, so to speak, only the progressive deve- 
lopment of one and the same action, which derives the principle of its 
strength and of its life from above. 

“In truth, thrones and empires crumble; nations overwhelm each 
other; they change their habitation, their names, their laws, their 
language; but they advance, in a manner, only over heaps of ruins, the 
very remembrance of which history sometimes forgets to record. The 
religion of Christ alone outlives those ruins: this is the chain which 
connects one age with another, an indestructible chain, of which his 
enemies are unable to change either the strength or the durability ; the 
daughter of heaven, but militant upon this earth, that religion takes a 
share in all our troubles and our sufferings; she offers her tears and the 
blood of her martyrs as a holocaust for us; but God upholds her in the 
conflict, inspires her with his breath, illumines her with his light ; He 
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does more, He fills her with his presence; He fixes his abode in the 


heart of the children which he reserves for her; for the heart of the 


Christian is here below the Lord’s home.”—Polignac, E‘tudes Histori- 
ques, &c., pp. 23, 24. 


That a mind imbued with such convictions should in practical 
life be the advocate of the church as a national institution, and of 
the principle of legitimacy in politics, is to be expected; nor is 
there in the abstract views of M. de Polignac on church and state 
questions any thing but what the lovers of the church and 
monarchy in every country must heartily approve. The mistake 
into which he fell, was not that he held these principles, and that 
he opposed them to the infidel and democratic tendencies whose 
influence is as yet fearfully prevalent among .the French people ; 
it lay in this, that he identified his church principles with the 
Romish communion, and his principles of legitimacy with the im- 
practicable notions and extravagant pretensions of the ancien 
régime, of which Charles X. was the royal incarnation. This was 
his fundamental error; the error from which even the bitter expe- 
rience of his failure and his subsequent misfortunes has not deli- 
vered him. It was this error which led him to grasp with rather 
too eager a hand those reins of power which his subsequent conduct 
showed that he was unable to hold with the firmness and severity 
required by the fierceness of the opposition arrayed against him. 
And assuredly never did any man succeed to the possession of 
power, not only under greater ago disadvantages, but under 
circumstances more unfavourable. bl ten this point the testimony 
of M. Capefigue is conclusive: he dates the ruin of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons as far back as the dissolution of the 
Villdle administration, of which at the close of its career he forms 
the following judgment :— 


‘““M. de Villéle may accuse himself of having inflicted a fatal blow 
upon the Bourbons of the elder branch. He wore out all the springs of 
government by overstraining them; he handed over to his successors 
all the arms of power in a wasted and decayed condition; henceforth 
there was nothing but concession; because every thing had been too 
violent, too completely at variance with law and opinion; every thing 
had been pushed to extremes; the country had been wantonly agitated. 
In consequence of the headlong adoption of a bad system, it had been 
necessary to strike down whatever offered any resistance; and as re- 
sistance spread more widely in proportion as the social order was more 
completely departed from, the result was, that every thing was struck 
down, and the hostility at last became universal. The legitimate influ- 
ence of the government over the elections could no longer be exercised, 
on account of the manner in which it had been abused; in the provinces 
the power was no longer respected on account of the frauds which it had 
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committed ; the control over the journals was worn out by the strange 
abuse of the censorship; religion was powerless, the clergy were de- 
nounced as enemies; the crown was universally distrusted, and the 
country was clamorous for guarantees, because no faith was any longer 
placed in promises, What I find fault with M. de Villéle for is, that 
he rendered any government impossible after him: there lies the real 
cause of the ruin of the elder branch ; it is not to be sought in any thing 
else. It began when the septennial ministry placed all in opposition 

inst the monarchy. And what means of resistance to so mighty a 
movement did that ministry bequeath to its successors? A power which 
the feeble probity and the vacillating system of the Marugnac ministry 
could neither raise nor strengthen in the eyes of the country.”—Cape- 
Jfigue, Histoire de la Restauration, vol. iv. pp. 71, 72. 


It sounds rather inconsistent with this view of the condition to 
which matters had been reduced by the Villéle administration, to 
hear M. Capefigue declare elsewhere, that even after the dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies by the Polignac ministry, and 
the re-election of the same hostile majority, 


“ Every thing was possible with a Martignac ministry ; a cabinet guided 
by the loyal opinions of the Duke of Richelieu might have arranged 
every thing ; M. Pasquier proposed a coalition ministry which would have 
brought back the defection votes ; but nothing of the kind was done; and 
then nothing remained but to have recourse to extraordinary methods... .” 
—Capefigue, l'Europe depuis ? Avénement du roi Louis-Philippe, vol. i. 
p- 314. 


This assuredly was not the case; the Martignac ministry fell 
by its intrinsic weakness, by its want of a definite purpose ; the 
—— of concession had been tried, tried in vain and exhausted ; 
there remained but one experiment to be made, and that was a 
return to decidedly monarchical principles; the accession of M. 
de Polignac to power was that experiment; in his hands and those 
of Charles X. it could not but fail ; still it was a necessary experi- 
ment, the only alternative left to the crown in the condition to 
which the country had been reduced primarily by the ultramon- 
tane and royalist extravagances of the Villdle cabinet. But while 
in justice to Prince Polignac it must be admitted that he suc- 
ceeded to an impracticable position, it cannot be denied that the 
difficulties of that position were much aggravated by the very fact 
of his appointment to the chief power, and by the manner in 
which he wielded that power. At a moment when the country 
was in a state of universal irritation and growing excitement, in 
consequence of a 7 of hostility on the part of the monarch, 
and the jesuitical clique by which he was surrounded, against the 
public rights guaranteed by the charter; when, moreover, a large 
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_ But although the specific measures comprehended inthe ordinances 
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and powerful party made its jealousy for the charter the pretext 
of a ithon whose real object it was to place the democratic 
element in the ascendant, it was surely unwise in the extreme, to 
select as the first adviser of the crown a man who in the very 
infancy of the constitutional monarchy had made himself con- 
spicuous, by demurring to take the oath and his seat in the house 
of peers, on the ground of a decided objection to the terms of 
the charter. Such an appointment was calculated to create, 
among those who were to the existing consti- 
tution, a suspicion that the charter itself was to be tampered 


i with ; while it afforded to the enemies of the constitution an ex- 


cellent pretext for those measures of violent. opposition, which 


_ ended in the overthrow of the hemareie g and the triumph of their 
_ principles. But if the appointment of Prince Polignac was im- 
_ politic, the manner in which he executed the task he had under- 
_ taken was, if possible, still more ruinous to the cause of the 
monarchy. He had to deal with an implacably hostile principle, 
- in opposition to which he meant to assert the divine right of 


royalty. To carry out this assertion successfully, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to strike a blow; and if a blow was to be struck, 
it was essential that it should be struck effectually, with such 
energy and promptness, as would paralyse the opposition, and 
secure to Charles X. and his minister that dictatorial power of 
which they stood in need, and which they might possibly have 
used, as it is evident that Prince Polignac intended to use it, for 
the regeneration of society. Instead of this, however, the blow 
was struck in the clumsiest and feeblest manner possible. M. de 
Polignac boasts that the secret of the fatal ordinances was most 
oe guarded, so much so, that he excuses the omission of 
a variety of precautionary measures which the government ought 
to have taken, by his unwillingness to do any thing which might 
give the alarm as to the course determined upon by the ministry ; 
and he makes it a matter of complaint and accusation against the 
liberal party, that aig were in a state of complete organization, 

the very moment the ordinances appeared. 


were kept a profound secret, it was notorious, and had been so 


" for a considerable time, that a coup @état of some sort was in 


2 contemplation. Not only was the question of the expediency of 


_ acoup détat, and of its possible results, freely canvassed in the 
_ political circles of Paris, but it became the subject of communi- 
_ cations from the different European cabinets to the French king 
_ and his government. The opposition had therefore abundant 
_ notice and time to prepare for the day of conflict, at whatever 
- moment, and upon whatever issue that conflict might take place. 
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The indiscretions of which Charles X. himself was guilty in 
this respect almost surpass belief. Even so far back as the close 
of the Martignac administration, the king had betrayed his 
arridre-pensée, of having recourse to force of arms, if the follow- 
ing anecdote told by M. Capefigue may be relied on :— 


‘“The chamber had proved violent and even factious on the occasion 
of the war budget. M. de Caux (the minister of war) had returned from 
it sad and thoughtful. ‘ Well,’ said the king to M. de Caux, ‘ how did 
you find the chamber?’ In a fit of ill-humour the minister replied, 
‘Abominable!’ At these words Charles X. drew M. de Caux aside, 
and thus addressed him :—*‘ Well! you admit at last, M. de Caux, that 
this cannot go on any longer; may I depend on the army ?’ and so say- 
ing he seized him by both hands. M. de Caux saw that he had com- 
mitted an imprudence. ‘ Sire,’ answered the minister, ‘ the question is, 
for what purpose?’ ‘* Unconditionally,’ replied the king. ‘If your 
majesty were to appeal to the army by pointing to the charter, and in 
the name of the charter, you would obtain absolute obedience ; but apart 
from the charter, I can assure you, not; and this is how I prove it. I 
have had a statistical survey of the army drawn up: to say nothing of 
the non-commissioned officers and the common soldiers, I find that out 
of twenty thousand officers there are not five hundred who are gentle- 
men, and not one thousand who have a private income of 600 francs. 
With such materials, how can you enact the ancien régime ?’ ‘The 
charter, the charter!’ continued the king, ‘ who wants to violate that ? 
No doubt it is an imperfect performance! but I shall respect it. As for 
the army, it has no business with the charter.’—Capefigue, Histoire de 
la Restauration, vol. iv. p. 180. 


Still more curious, as an indication that coming events were 
casting their shadows before them, is the conversation which took 
place some time before the July revolution, at a ball given to the 
king of Naples by the Duke of Orleans, between the Prince and 
M. de Salvandy, the account of which, coming from the pen of the 
latter statesman himself, possesses a more authentic character. 
M. de Salvandy had, in passing near the Duke, indulged himself 
in a jeu desprit, by observing to him, “ This is quite Naples 
fashion, Monseigneur ; we are dancing on a volcano.” Upon this 
the Duke laid hold of M. de Salvandy’s arm, and the following 
remarks were exchanged :— 


‘““*That there is a voleano,’ said his royal highness, ‘1 believe with 
you; itis not, however, my fault; I shall not have to reproach myself 
that I did not endeavour to open the eyes of the king. . . But 
what am I to do? nothing is listened to, and Heaven knows where all 
this will lead to !'—* Very far, Monseigneur, I am persuaded.’'—* Cer- 
tainly,’ replied his royal highness, ‘I do not know what may happen ; 
1 cannot tell where they will be six months hence; but I know very 
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well where I shall be. In any event I intend to remain with my family 
in this palace; to have been driven into exile twice by the faults of 
other people is quite sufficient ; I shall not be caught in the same way 
again. Whatever danger there may be, I shall not stir from this; I 
shall not separate my own and my children’s destiny from that of my 
country ; such is my fixed determination. I make no secret of my 
sentiments. Quite recently at Rosny, I have said very freely what I 
think of it all; and there, the king of Naples, who was with us, has 
formed a very correct estimate of our position. That prince, who is so 
broken down, though he is by four years my junior, is a man of great 
sense; external circumstances compel him to be an absolute king; but 
his inclinations are not that way, and he made some very judicious ob- 
servations. A conversation of yours was mentioned at Rosny.’——‘ Mon- 
seigneur, I have said that they are undoing the monarchy ; and I am 
equally convinced that the fall of the throne will compromise, perhaps 
for a century to come, the prosperity and liberty of France.-—‘ Re- 
gretting as much as you do,’ continued the prince, ‘ the course in which 
the king is engaging himself, I am not quite as much afraid as you are 
of the results.”” . . . Capefigue, L’Europe depuis Avéenement du ros 
Louis-Philippe, vol. i. pp. 184, 185. 


This conversation, in which even the idea of a revolution, in 
imitation of the English Revolution of 1688, was introduced, 
shows to what extent the public mind was prepared for the course 
pursued by Charles X. and his ministers, and for the conse- 
quences which it was likely to entail. It was, therefore, childish, 
in such a state of the public mind, to imagine that secrecy as to 
the particular ordinances would enable the government to take 
the public mind by surprise, and give it the advantage of coming 
down upon its opponents before they had time to prepare them- 
selves for resistance. That an unwillingness to contemplate before- 
hand scenes of bloodshed, a reluctance to engage in a decisive 
struggle, had their share in the irresolution displayed by M. de 
Polignac at the critical moment, and the inefficiency of his 
measures, there can be no doubt; and we feel that the man 
deserves to be honoured for much of what in the minister was 
highly blamable. Still there is a general character of what 
almost amounts to imbecility in the arrangements made for the 
execution of the ordinances, which clearly proves, that whatever 
might be the abilities of M. de Polignac in other respects, he was 
not destined by nature to be a contriver of coups @état. At the 
very outset, the insertion of the ordinances in the AMoniteur, with- 
out taking, at least simultaneously, steps for securing their imme- 
diate execution, was a fatal mistake; and no less so the total 
ignorance of the intentions of the ministry, in which all the officers 
of the government were kept, who derived their first knowledge of 
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measures, in the execution of which their hearty and energetic 
co-operation was required, like the rest of the public, from the 
announcement in the official journal. Instead of making sure of 
the persons of those likely to take a leading part ina popular 
movement, if it had but been by means of an efficient swr- 
veillance ; instead of making provision for the employment and 
support of the masses of workmen whom it was in the power of 
the rich manufacturers to discharge, and thereby to throw in a 
state of idleness and discontent into the general ferment, 1t was 
thought sufficient to have the playbills altered, so as to exclude 
performances likely to lead to political allusions and applications, 
and to keep the gates of the Palais Royal closed. The military, 
instead of being brought to act decisively in a body, were thrown 
in among the people in small detachments, and had time and 
opportunity afforded them for fraternizing with the insurgent 
population, while, at the same time, they were left exposed in the 
most eruel manner to hunger and thirst, by a total neglect in the 
victualling department. ‘The subordinate agents, too, were ill 
chosen and ill directed. The measures of coercion against the 
journals were tardily and feebly enforeed; so much so, that the 
fate of the kingdom hung for several hours upon the refusal of a 
journeyman locksmith to execute the orders of the police. The 
chief of the police of Paris, Prefect Mangin, after writing a few 
insignificant reports to the minister, made out a passport for 
himself under a false name, and decamped for Brussels early on 
the 29th; and Marshal Marmont, to whom the military com- 
mand was entrusted, negotiated with those against whom it was 
his duty to have fought. The whole action of the executive was 
paralyzed at the very moment when it ought to have displayed all 
its powers with promptitude, energy, and firmness. From this 
reproach nothing that M. de Polignae alleges in his book can 
clear him; he planned a counter-revolution, but he had neither 
the sagacity nor the courage to carry it out; and all that he 
achieved, therefore, was to provoke to the uttermost the resent- 
ments of the liberal party and the populace. 

But while historical truth requires this to be stated, it is not 
to be forgotten that M. de Polignae was forced into the position 
in which he found himself, by the infatuated old king, towards 
whom his loyalty knew no bounds; and that while he appears to 
have intended a speedy return to a regular system of government, 
looking upon the dictatorship assumed by the ordinances as upon 
quite a transient measure, he meant all along to confine himself 
within the strictest limits of legality. On this point he makes a 
triumphant defenee, clearly proving, out of the mouths and by 
the acts of the opposite party, that the 14th article of the 
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Charter, upon which the ordinances were founded, justified them 
in a legal point of view. We select, from the passages given by 
M. de Polignac, two which are remarkable, as coming from two 
of the ministers of the new dynasty. On the 29th of December, 
1830, it appears that M. Guizot, in a a addressed to the 
Chamber of Deputies, expressed himself on this point as fol- 
lows :— 


When the Charter appeared in 1814, what did the power do? It 
took care to set down in the preamble the word octroyé, *‘ granted,” and 
in the text, the 14th Article, which conferred the right of making ordi- 
nances for the safety of the State; that is to say, the power attributed 
to itself a right anterior to the Charter and independent of it; in other 
words, a sovereign, constituent, and absolute power.”—Polignac, 
Etudes /listoriques, p. 338, note. 


Still more decided, as to the legality of the ordinances, and 
the essentially illegal character of the constitutional changes 
effected by the July revolution, is the language of the Duke de 
Broglie, in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 5th of January, 
1833 :— 


‘“‘ Thus, in spite of the Charter and the laws, we expelled, in 1830, 
an irresponsible sovereign; and afterwards we banished for ever the 
members of his family and all their descendants, without having any legal 
grievance to allege against them; thus we impeached the ministers of 
Charles X. without authority, and, in the absence of any law, ~e made 
one expressly to meet their case, and gave it a retrospective effect.” — 
Ibid, p. 339, note. 


The most conclusive, however, of all the proofs of the legality 
of the ordinances, is the fact, that in the revision of the Charter, 
previous to the accession of Louis-Philippe, the 14th article was 
actually expunged, on the ground of its leaving in the hands of the 
crown a power dangerous to the public liberties. M.de Polignac 
is, therefore, perfectly justified in asserting that it was not a viola- 
tion of the Charter which cost Charles X. his crown, and en- 
dangered the heads of his ministers; they did what it was 
‘lawful ” for them to do; but assuredly they also did that which 
was not ‘ expedient.” Whether by other hands and other 
methods the crisis could have been avoided, is altogether a 
different question ; nay, it seems doubtful whether, even if the 
royal cause had triumphed during the memorable days of July, 
it would have been possible to have carried on the government 
of a country in which principles so essentially hostile to the 
church and the monarchy had taken such deep root, and risen to 
such a fearful height of political influence, even in the higher, and 
c 2 
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especially in the wealthier classes of society. M. de Polignae 
himself seems to think, that the most complete success in putting 
down the riots which ended in revolution, would have left the 
country in an embarrassing and problematic position ; and the 
whole of his argument goes to show, that sooner or later a conflict 
between the principle of divine right in Church and State, and 
the principle of religious neutrality and popular sovereignty, m 
other words, of infidelity and anarchy, must inevitably have 
ensued. The origin of this principle he traces back to Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin, and the other leaders of the Reformation, whose 
advocacy of the right of private judgment was, in his opinion, the 
first fatal blow inflicted upon the recognition of divine authority 
cither in religion or in polities. He sums up ina kind of pedi- 
gree the connexion in which he places the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century with the revolutionary and atheistical excesses 
of the eighteenth, inserting between the two, as the intermediate 
link, the scepticism and indifferentism of the seventeenth century. 
Of the character of the philosophical school which rose about the 
middle of the last century, M. de Polignac draws a powerful and, 
unhappily, not an exaggerated picture :— 


‘Nothing is more easy of proof than the conspiracy of the philosophism 
of the eighteenth century against the Catholic religion. Its end and its 
means have been disclosed to us by its disciples. Three of these may in 
some sort be considered as personifications of different parts of a system 
adopted by them all. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, by his insidious doubts, 
his false, vague, and contradictory reasonings, seems to have made it 
his business to demonstrate the incapacity of the human heart to believe 
in the truths of the Catholic religion ; and, this incapacity being once 
acknowledged, faith became naturally extinct ; a negative cannot form 
the basis of any religious belief. Voltaire, taking off the mask, attacks 
religion as a whole and in its details, he persecutes it with his scoffings, 
pursues it with his slanders, and in his satanic rage pours forth upon it, 
for want of argument, the gall of ridicule. Lastly, Diderot, more im- 
petuous than the other two, sounding withal the note of victory before 
the end of the combat, sums up together the consequences of the 
philosophical system, of which he is the Séide, and preaches materialism, 
which he represents as the sublimation of human reason; but he was 
several years in advance of the events of his age ; his voice, more pro- 
phetic than those of his friends, was not at first listened to with the 
same favour, And how indeed was it possible that in an intelligent 
nation that wretched axiom, the sum of all the philosophical principles 
of the fiery encyclopzdist, could find acceptance, that * between man and 
his dog dress makes the only difjerence®?” Besides, Diderot was mis- 
taken. When man degrades himself so far as to sink into materialism, 


* The Life of Seneca, by Diderot. 
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it is not the peaceful instinct of the animal, which is the symbol of 
fidelity, that guides him; the rage of the tiger devours his soul. 
Proofs of this assertion will not be wanting. 

‘If the hatred of this impious sect was in appearance directed chiefly 
against the Catholic religion, the reason is, that it well knew that the 
downfall of that religion, had it been possible, must have drawn 
after it the overthrow of every other religion; but notwithstanding the 
feigned patronage which the philosophers condescended to bestow, on 
certain occasions, on the Protestant doctrines, they were not in fact less 
the enemies of Protestantism than of Catholicism. All authority, of 
whatever kind, every check imposed upon the passions of man was 
hateful to them ; whetherthe authority were religious, moral, or political, 
their object was to annihilate it altogether. We have only to listen to 
their principal adepts; they will inform us of the sentiments and 
projects of their sect. 

“These regenerators of society will teach us, in matters of religion, 
that the immortality of the soul is ‘a mere barbarous and pernicious 
dogma, which leads to despair, and is incompatible with all legislation ; 
that the soul is ‘ not a being distinct from the body ;’ that the God of 
the Jews and Christians is nothing more than a chimeraand a phantom; 
that they are tired of being told that twelve men were sufficient to esta- 
blish Christianity, and that they mean to prove that one is sufficient to 
destroy it; having further in their impiety designated the Saviour of the 
world by the term l’infaéme, they will be found encouraging each other 
in crushing l’infdme, rejoicing together over the contempt into which, 
as they say, l’infdme has fallen with all respectable people throughout 
Europe, and congratulating themselves on the speedy advent of the 
time, when cobblers, servant-girls and the canaille will be the only 
people that will still believe in the religion of Christ. 

“In point of morality they will teach us, that the ideas of justice 
and injustice, of virtue and vice, of glory and infamy, are purely 
arlitrary, and dependent on habit; that self-interest ts the only and 
universal test of the merit of men’s actions; that the law which con- 
demns married persons to live together after they have ceased to love 
each other, is a barbarous and cruel law; that the command laid 
upon children to love their parents, is a matter of education rather than 
of nature; that remorse is nothing more than the anticipation of the 
physical pains to which crime exposes us, and that a man who is above 
the law, commits nithout repentance the dishonest action which is useful 
to him. 

“ Furthermore, with a view to overturn the order of society established 
in Europe, they will teach us, that the true monarchy is nothing more 
than a constitution invented for the purpose of corrupting the morals of 
the people and enslaving them; that if the authority of kings comes 
from God, it is in the same way as the diseases and plagues which afflict 
human I:ind ; that kings are the chief hangmen of their subjects; that 
force and stupidity are the only origin of their thrones. One of them, 
apostrophising the kings, is heard to exclaim; ‘ You tigers, deified by 
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other tigers, do you really think that you shall attain unto immortality ?’ 
And lastly, another indulges himself with a public expression of the 
wish ‘to see the last of kings strangled with the entrails of the last of 
priests.’ —Polignac, Etudes Historiques, pp. 46—49. 


All this mass of blasphemy, immorality, and rebellion, M. de 
Polignac shows, in a note in the appendix, to be faithfully com- 
iled from the original writings of the philosophers themselves ; 
and very justly argues that the sanguinary and brutal scenes of 
the French revolution were nothing more than the enna 
exemplification of those horrible doctrines. But M. de Polignac 
loses sight of an important fact, which it is not likely that he 
would notice, but which must be kept in view, in order to form a 
correct estimate of the primary causes which led ultimately to 
results so deplorable. He attributes, as we have seen, the rise of 
this vile and infidel philosophy to the Reformation; and on this 
point we differ from him toto calo. We are not at all disposed to 
underrate the mischief which the principle of private judgment, 
asserted by some of the foreign reformers in all its erudity and 
arrogance, has caused in weakening men’s faith in, and submission 
to, God’s word and ordinance. We are aware that that principle, 
so asserted, leads of necessity to schism, and experience has abun- 
dantly proved, that schism, if it does not begin, invariably ends in 
heresy and unbelief. Yet even for this mischief we hold the 
Church of Rome to be responsible in the last instance, because it 
was she who by her corruptions, and her pertinacity in adhering to 
them, provoked the excesses into which the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion, essentially a religious and a holy spirit, was betrayed. But 
in a far more direct manner do we hold the Church of Rome 
chargeable with the blasphemies and abominations which M. de 
Polignac has so forcibly condensed. It was not from Protestant 
communions, not from Protestant seats of learning, that the race 
of infidel philosophers sprang: they issued from the bosom of the 
Romish Church ; the very chiefest among them was the disciple 
of the Jesuits, brought up in their learning and morality. And 
no wonder that the boundaries which divide right and wrong had 
no sanctity in his eyes. We have only to sean the moral theology 
of the Jesuits, and we shall find there, along with the infamous 
doctrine of probabie opinions, the seed and the justification of all 
the enormities of which the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
were guilty in matters of religion, of morality, and of social order’. 
All the landmarks of the divine law, whether revealed or written 


ns ~ proof of this the reader need only compare the specimens of the casuistic 
cology of the Jesuits, given in vol. v. of the English Review, pp. 72—8). 
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in the heart, and all the foundations of faith in the truth of 
God’s word, had long been removed by the presumptuous substitu- 
tion of the alleged infallible authority of the Church of Rome, for 
the external historical evidences of Christianity, and its internal 
spiritual sanctions ; and of the arbitrary decisions of the casuists 
pronounced in ‘ the tribunal of penance,” for the eternal principles 
of truth and holiness proclaimed by God himself in his holy word. 
The Romish Chureh ate in the sixteenth century refused to be 
reformed ; she had opposed to the remonstrances and the entrea- 
ties of those who could no longer brook her corruptions, nor hide 
under a bushel the light of God’s truth which had broken in upon 
them, the deliberate affirmation of all the false principles on which 
her system was based, in the decrees of the Council of Trent, and 
the systematic endeavour to give to those principles a practical 
ascendancy in the affairs of urope, by the establishment of the 
Jesuit Order. She was now in the eighteenth century made to 
eat the bitter “fruit of her own way;” she who had “ despised 
all reproof,” was now ‘‘ filled with her own devices.” 

And as the solemn lesson of the sixteenth, so has the terrible 
lesson of the eighteenth century been lost upon her. No sooner 
has she regained her footing in the land laid desolate by the ini- 
quity that had issued forth from her, than she exhibits her deter- 
mination to resume the position formerly occupied, and to renew 
the pretensions formerly advanced, by her. She has passed 
through the discipline of affliction, but she has not been exercised 
by it; she has received no correction. When in the train of the 
combined armies of Europe Louis XVIII. returned twice to 
the throne of his ancestors, under the zegis of the Holy Alliance, 
that mystical league of crowned heads in defence of the divine 
right of kings, the restored sovereign felt that the stability of his 
throne and the success of the royal mission entrusted to his hands 
by the providence of God, depended on his accommodating him- 
self, as far as was consistent with right principles and with his 
own dignity, to the altered spirit of the times, and to the wayward 
humour of a generation cradled in anarchy and reared amidst the 
din of arms. But he was not permitted to follow in peace and 
unmolested that course of conciliation, which alone could render 
the application of remedial measures for the healing of the wounds 
of the nation possible. He was surrounded, and by public oppo- 
sition, by private remonstrance, and by the dexterous management 
of his personal foibles, drawn in spite of himself into a line of 
policy, the fatal results of which he foresaw and deplored. So 
sensible was he of the violence done to his own principles of go- 
vernment, that when the line of policy advocated by his brother 
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was permanently forced upon him, he considered himself to have 
virtually abdicated the throne in his favour. 

The reign of Charles X., therefore, virtually began at the 
identical period which M. Capefigue points out as the commence- 
ment of his ruin; the formation of the Villéle ministry at the 
close of the year 1821. For more than eight years, with the 
short intermission of the Martignac ministry, which had recourse, 
when it was too late, to conciliatory methods, and thereby aggra- 
vated the difficulties in which it had found the country, did the 
congregationist party try the patience of a highly inflammable 
people, which had sucked hatred to the principles of that party 
with its mother’s milk, under the auspices of a prince, who with 
many qualities that would have adorned his character in a private 
station, combined that superstitious tone of mind, and that invin- 
cible obstinacy, which constitute the bigot. That he was, as has 
been confidently stated, regularly aftiliated to the Jesuit order, is 
perhaps improbable; but that the system which he pursued was 
the system of that order, and that he pursued it not so much 
under the pressure of external influence, as by the impulse of a 
strong personal conviction, is indisputable. The character which 
this gave to the entire government of Charles X., is well de- 
scribed by M. Capefigue, whose testimony on this point may the 
more be relied on, as he is a decided partisan of the Romish 
Church, and an advocate, within certain limits, for her political 
ascendancy :— 7 | 

“Two causes principally contributed to the ruin of the crown; in 
the first place, the clumsily organized supremacy which it was intended 
to give to the clergy, and the incomplete and mongrel attempts to re- 
establish an aristocracy ; in the second place, the pertinacity of Charles 
X. in retaining his ministry and the septennial chamber. The royal 
piety increased with advancing years; a time arrives when the fear of 
death seizes and dominates a weak soul ; one has only to imagine clever 
and ambitious men turning to account this dread of a future life of tor- 
ment and of anguish, bringing it face to face with some aberrations and 
follies of youth, and it is easy to understand how an ardent imagination 
may be carried away by the practices of religion, that sure refuge from 
the storms of life. I shall not repeat ignoble calumnies, and the rumours 
of sacred initiation and affiliation to the Jesuits, those lies which at a 
later period were reproduced in caricatures. Charles X. had a lively 
faith, . hea belief ; he lost himself, but he was not a hypocrite‘. 
I have already said what the congregation was: at the accession of 
Charles X. it developed itself on a larger scale, attaching itself to the 

‘ We beg M. Capefigue’s pardon for interrupting him; but does he mean to 


insinuate that, to become a Jesuit, a man must be a hypocrite? Elzé rig 8 abrév 
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court and the ministry ; it was to be found in the council of state and 
in the privy council ; it secured for itself a special minister ; the Bishop 
of Hermopolis took the portfolio of worship, and although notions of 
gallicanism occasionally balanced the convictions of the prelate, his ten- 
dency was altogether favourable to the interests and opinions of the 
religious party. 1t will not be expected of me that [ should pick up 
the thousand and one fooleries which have been hawked about France 
on the subject of the Jesuits ; filthy pamphlets were published ; every 
thing comes aright to the parties, provided they attain their purposes ; 
I leave in the dirt all those ‘ confessions’ and ‘ revelations’ which were 
put forth ; the factious need a bugbear; the Jesuits were flung down to 
the people; they were not only men of intelligence, activity and ardour, 
who obtained the mastery over society and over a royalty which they 
were about to bring to destruction, but in the eyes of the parties they 
were perverse men, and monsters in the category of human feeling. 
What then were these Jesuits, their statutes, their habits, their influence ? 
What mysterious and mighty influence did they exercise over the govern- 
ment? <A few fragments of the Jesuit order had united themselves 
together in France under the name Péres de la Foi. When Napoleon 
rebuilt the altars, their statutes, being reproduced from the ancient 
constitutions of the proscribed order, were denounced to the ministry 
of worship ; an order of M. Portalis decreed the dissolution of their 
establishment. All hope, however, was not lost; the ingenious spirit 
of the Jesuits invented a thousand resources. Under the protection of 
Cardinal Fesch and of several bishops, they penetrated into the high 
saloons of the aristocracy and of the empire, as well as into the palaces 
of the old opposition of M. de Staél. At the restoration their position 
was changed ; the piety of Louis XVIII. was not profound enough to 
induce him to give effectual protection to the order of St. Ignatius ; 
nevertheless the royal ordinance which exempted the petits séminaires 
from the laws of the university, favoured the domination of the Péres de 
la Foi over the entire system of public education; they had houses at 
Dole, at Bordeaux, at Sainte-Anne-d’Auray, at Montmorillon, at Aix, 
at Forcalquier, at Vitry, under the central direction of Mont-Rouge 
and Saint-Acheul. Their strength consisted chiefly in that hierarchy of 
affiliation, by virtue of which they had protectors and supporters every 
where. ‘The clever and powerful founder of this institution had in a 
manner called upon the whole human race to second the congregation 
which he had established. Under the vulgar name of jésuiles a robe 
courfe any layman could be admitted to take a part in the life and the 
spirit of the society. I cannot tell how many noble lords and distin- 
guished men were affiliated to the Jesuits: it has been affirmed in some 
pamphiets of Charles X. himself. I believe that he who once was the 
noble and graceful Comte d’Artois, might have given, at the deathbed of 
a former mistress, a chivalrous promise to return to religious principles 
and ardent faith; but between this repentance of the follies of youth, 
and an affiliation to the Jesuit order, a sort of donning of the religious 
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habit, there wasa distinction which the parties were unwilling to make. 
It is true, however, that all who surrounded the king, his most pious 
servants, the Duke of Montmorency, the Marquis of Riviere, that 
host of bishops and priests who supported his throne, rendered 
admirable service to the institute of the Jesuits. All worked 
together to extend its ramifications ; not only all the children 
of the court and of the highest families, but all the sons of public func- 
tionaries, and all who looked for advancement, were sent to be educated 
by the Jesuits; for as soon as it was ascertained that the Jesuits exer- 
cised an influence over the government, they were adored as favourites. 
Around this aggregation others formed themselves, which were real ema- 
nations from it, and served as complements to it. The young men who 
did not become professed members of the society, formed themselves, on 
leaving the Jesuit schools, into affiliated associations for sound studies 
under the pious direction of M. de Montmorency; at a more advanced 
age they were recommended to associations for sound literature; they 
were incorporated in the immense association for the propagation of the 
faith, a kind of congregation in which the poor and the rich alike contri- 
buted at the low rate of five centimes a week. Workmen had the offer of 
entering the affiliated association of St. Joseph. ‘The prisons also had 
a congregation of theirown. All this was connected together and kept 
in admirable order. Nevertheless, I must not fail to mention, the so- 
ciety of Jesuits had lost that high character of civilization and intelli- 
gence which had formerly called it to such high destinies. One of the 
principal causes which had contributed to enlarge the circle of its con- 
quests, was their indisputably high state of education, their scientific 
superiority over all then existing institutions ; an elevation to which the 
modern Jesuits were far from having attained. Still St. Acheul and 
Mont-Rouge more especially were visited by the most purely devout 
portion of the court; they went thither for religious retreats, for neu- 
vaines, for recreations without number; there the fathers and the young 
novices were often seen around a rich billiard playing against noble anta- 
gonists, knights of the orders, or peers of the realm. Their pro/égés 
were every where; their affiliation extended to every branch of the go- 
vernment. The episcopate protected their order; the minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs, M. Frayssinous, lived with them almost on a footing of 
commensality ; he used to go for retreats to Mont-Rouge. At court the 
Great Almonry was wholly theirs; M. de Latil favoured them openly. 
The friend and intimate confidant of royalty, M. de Latil had rapidly 
risen from an obscure position to the dignity of cardinal and the arch- 
bishopric of Reims. He was one of those prelates of ardent spirit 
destined to play a part in the great world, who in other times had 
troubled both the State and the Church. The chaplains of Princes, 
gentlemen such as MM. de Montmorency, de Blacas, de Riviére, loved 
the institute of the Jesuits; they would have looked upon the day of 
their public and avowed restoration as upon a great epoch in the annals 
of the monarchy: the sons of St. Ignatius had likewise brought under 
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their influence the woman who governed Louis XVIIL., in order to have 
the mastery over the mind of the old monarch. In every ministerial 
department the Jesuits had placed one of their friends: near the presi- 
dent of the council they had M. de Renneville, a young man who filled 
an important official department, but who at the same time never failed 
to attend to any recommendation from the chiefs of the religious asso- 
ciation ; at the ministry of the interior they had M. Franchet; at the 
police, M. Delavau; in the royal household, M. de Doudeauville; at 
the foreign office, M. de Damas; at the post-office, M. de Vaulchier ; 
and by these means all was connected together, and the government 
offices were peopled with their creatures. With singular tact they never 
lost sight of each other throughout life; the superiors kept their eyes 
upon every one, even the humblest of their pupils; they assembled 
them together on the great annual solemnities, never ceasing to mould 
them to theircommon purpose. Several members of the Chamber of 
Peers were affiliated members of the holy order; in the Chamber of 
Deputies the order had the majority. An invisible hand directed all 
these wires, and dictated to the government the views it should adopt 
and the political course it should follow. Hence all those projects and 
measures derived from one common inspiration, which carried France 
out of the orbit of her national character, and suffered not her indiffer- 
ence to be at rest. I consider this secret action as one of the great 
causes of the downfall of the dynasty, not only by reason of what it 
actually effected, but by reason of the suspicions to which it gave rise. 
It became the stalking-horse for every species of accusation against the 
kingly power; the Jesuits were laid hold of for the purpose of making 
the government unpopular, they were made the objects of attack, with 
a view to disguise the blows aimed at the monarchy.”—Capefigue, His- 
loire de la Restauration, vol. ili. pp. 364—368. 


The origin of this fatal influence reaches high up in the history 
of the restoration ; the machinations, of which the Pavillon Mar- 
san formed the head-quarters, and which as early as 1818 
assumed the audacious character of a conspiracy having for its 
object to obtain the abdication of Louis N VIII., were followed 
up with all the wiliness and perseverance which at all times have 
characterised the movements of the Jesuits. They overcame, 
after many ineffectual struggles, the better judgment and sounder 
principles of the elder Bourbon; and when his death placed the 
pupil of the Jesuits on the throne, the mask was prematurely 
thrown off in a moment of unguarded exultation. It was then 
that the various projects, which had been adjourned from time to 
time, for restoring to the clergy generally, and to the monastic 
orders in particular, and among them especially to the Jesuits, 
their ancient powers and privileges, were pressed forward ; it was 
then that it was proposed to remove every remaining restriction 
(for much had already been done in this direction) by which the 
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power of receiving bequests, especially death-bed bequests for 
religious foundations, was circumscribed ; . then that attempts 
were made to erush the freedom of religious discussion, by 
making attacks upon the religion of the state a high crime and 
misdemeanour; then that the persecuting spirit of the Romish 
Church was again exhibited in all its blood-thirsty hideousness, 
extorting from the king’s government a project of Jaw in which 
desecration of the holy vessels was made a capital offence, and 
the horrible punishment of the parricide decreed against him who 
should lay sacrilegious hands upon a consecrated wafer! It was 
then that a peer of France proposed to substitute for the black 
veil in which the face of criminals is enveloped when they are led 
out to execution, in the case of persons condemned to death for 
sacrilege, a red veil, with a view to give to the religion of Christ 
an additional sanction in the hearts of the people; then that the 
bench of bishops, unwilling that their votes should be lost for the 
support of this sanguinary measure, declared that, contrary to the 
ancient maxim, Cleric? ne intersint vindicte sanguinis, they would 
give their opinions and their suffrages, alleging that the question 
was not as to the application, but only as to the enactment of a 
law affecting human life; then that one of their number, Car- 
dinal Bonald, horrified the Chamber by opposing to the remark 
of M. de Chateaubriand, that the character of the Christian 
religion was to pardon rather than to punish, the merciless 
reply: “If the good owe their life to society by way of service, 
the wicked owe it by way of example. A former speaker has 
observed that religion enjoins upon man the duty of forgiveness ; 
but at the same time it enjoins upon the power the duty of 
punishing ; for, says the Apostle, ‘he beareth not the sword in 
vain.” ‘The Saviour prayed for forgiveness for his murderers, but 
his Father heard Him not; nay, He extended the punishment 
upon an entire nation. As for sacrilege, by a sentence of death 
you remit it to its natural judge.” 

Such were the indications which the Church party gave of the 
spirit by which they were animated, when they imagined that the 
power had completely passed into their hands. A people sin- 
cerely attached to the principles of the Christian faith might by 
such exhibitions have been goaded into a reaction; how much 
more a nation which had scareely emerged from the public pro- 
fession of infidelity, the vast majority of which could see nothin 
but the mummeries of priesteraft in the ceremonies, for the pro- 
tection of which the bloody axe of the guillotine was so clamorously 
invoked. But while a review of the pretensions and proceedings 
of the Congregationist or Jesuit party makes it evident that a 
reaction must have been the inevitable consequence of their sense- 
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less and wicked conduct, it is no less evident, on the other hand, 
that the spirit from which that reaction proceeded, is a spirit 
essentially evil, a spirit which, as it gives not to God the honour 
due unto his name, never can bring down a blessing upon human 
society. And to this side of the picture we must now turn, if we 
would obtain a correct view of the deplorable condition of France, 
given up to the conflicting influence of two evil and destructive 
principles, while in the place where truth ought to stand with 
healing in her wings, there is nothing but a miserable void. For 
this purpose we turn back again to the work of M. de Polignac, 
who after reviewing the different aspects under which France has 
exhibited herself at the different phases of her history since the 
revolution of 1789, in a series of spirited sketches*, sums up in 
the concluding chapter his judgment of her present political and 
social condition. 


“< Tf he says, ‘we cast our eyes upon the country as a whole, we 
see a perpetually restless and diseased society, given up to a few 
empiricks, who consult it without listening to it, and prescribe for it 


5 We deeply regret that our limits will not permit us to follow M. de Polignac 
through these interesting sketches. ‘They are written in an animated style, and 
contain much deep thought and many striking observations, which will amply repay 
the labour of an attentive perusal. We must content ourselves here with giving an 
outline of his argument. After the introduction, in which he announces the prin- 
ciples and the general plan of his work, he takes up in the first chapter the history 
of France at the death of Louis XIV., and traces the development, in the course of 
the eighteenth century, of the infidel and antimonarchical notions which led to the 
French revolution. The second chapter follows the course of that revolution 
through the excesses of blasphemy and cruelty which characterized it; the third 
chapter contains a rapid outline of the career of Napoleon; the fourth chapter 
gives the history of the restoration down to the fall of the Villéle ministry ; the fifth 
that of the Martignac administration, and of his own down to the critical epoch of 
July, 1830; the sixth is occupied with the July revolution itself; the seventh is 
devoted to an examination of the principles of that revolution and of the govern- 
ment that has risen from it; and the eighth to a discussion of “ the Utopian 
notions of government current in the present age.” An appendix contains a 
variety of interesting documents. 1. A collection of extracts from the writings of 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century. 2. A short history of the order of the 
Illuminati. 3. A memorandum of the attempt at a negotiation between Bonaparte 
and Louis XVIII., made by the former in 1803. 4. The justification of the Duc 
de Vicence from the charge of his having been accessory to the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien. 5, A memorandum of M. de Polignac’s own mission to the south of 
France during the Cent-Jours. 6. Memoir addressed to the king by M. de Polig- 
nac and several other peers, in explanation of their refusal to take the oath of 
obedience to the charter. 7. Letter addressed by Monsieur (Charles X.) to his 
brother, Louis XVIIL., in 1818. 8. Memorandum respecting the Duke of Mont- 
morency’s manuscript history of the Congress of Verona. 9 Memorandum touch- 
ing the opinion of the Duke of Orleans on the subject of the Spanish succession. 
10. Historical notes touching the resignation of M. de Chateaubriand in 1829. 11. 
Keport of the Ministers to the king, on which the ordinances of July, 1830, were 
founded. 12 and 13. Memoranda respecting the military force at Paris at the 
period of the July revelution. 
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without knowing or examining its ailment; every one individually 
sets himself up as supreme judge of the actions of others, and appeals 
to a sovereign will which is continually invoked and nowhere to be 
found ; the electoral colleges carry the sceptre, the elective Chamber 
wears the crown, every thing is made to rest on the nation; the 
electors beget the deputies, and the deputies the laws, and the king- 
people, indignant to see its sovereign power concentrated in the hands 
of an exceedingly small number of its own subjects, rises every now 
and then to vindicate its injured rights, on which occasions it issues its 
decrees in the public streets by means of barricades, paving-stones, 
daggers and gunshots. This conflict of incongruous interests and 
rights creates in the nation a state of secret and constant perturbation, 
which renders it always dissatisfied with the present, and often careless 
of the future which it does not yet foresee or comprehend ; on falling 
back upon itself, it finds within itself only individualities, whom no 
social tie links together for any common purpose; every where isolation 
reigns, and, following quickly in its wake, selfishness, rendered more 
intense by the religious eclecticism which the heads of the instructing 
body are propounding; and in consequence of this we see, in the 
moving panorama which this nation presents, opinions, wishes, in- 
terests, fears and hopes continually crossing, thwarting and opposing 
each other, often without motive and without result. The friend of 
to-day becomes to-morrow an enemy, and vice versdé the fist that 
strikes to-day, is to-morrow extended as a friendly hand; the faces 
change their masks, the characters are inverted, the legitimists be- 
come liberals, and they in their turn cry up the restoration ; it seems 
as if the entire population was thrown into a state of movement and 
agitation by the shaking of the fool’s bell. 

“ And this is what is called a state of society ! 

‘* But, it may be said, France presented nearly the same moral aspect 
under the restoration. Jam very much disposed to admit this; and 
the consequence was, that the restoration did not last long; yet withal 
we must not forget that the elements of disorder were not then altogether 
the same. The dissolvent principle of the sovereignty of the people 
was not then the constituent basis of our society; the disorganising 
action of that principle was gradually introduced into it by its followers ; 
it was then that the struggle began; some imprudent friends of the 
throne, seduced by brilliant theories, the consequences of which escaped 
their notice, aided, unknown to them, the triumph of the hostile prin- 
ciple ; the monarchy succumbed. Now that principle is victorious, it 
is in the ascendant: it is acknowledged as the foundation stone of the 
institutions which rule the country; its rights are secured ; in vain it 
is attempted to paralyze its action; it is always able to regain itS 
strength and its ascendancy, but on condition of keeping society in a 
state of perpetual commotion ; because rest is death to it.” —Polignac, 
Etudes Historiques, pp. 8366—368, 


But by far the most interesting part of the observations of 
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M. de Polignac on the present condition of France, is the view 
which he takes of the existing system of public education. 


* It makes one’s heart ache to see poor France given up into the 
hands of sceptical sophists, who are witty upon every subject, and do not 
show common sense in any thiug. By the permission of Providence, 
the discussion of a question relative to public instruction has brought their 
evil will and their secret tendencies to light. Henceforth, at all events, 
the heads of families and the moral and religious part of the country must 
consider that they have had sufficient warning ; for our new philosophers 
have abundantly revealed their arriére-pensée. According to them the 
antiquity of the Church of France, which counts its centuries, is to render 
homage to the forty years’ existence of the present university, which 
alone comprehends the method of education suitable for the young; a 
method which consists, as far as politics are concerned, in not con- 
sidering the first revolution as a long continued crime, nor Bonaparte as 
an usurper overthrown by his own fault ; and as regards morals and re- 
ligion, in respecting in the child the liberty of conscience ; whence it 
follows that you must let him wander about without guide, without 
advice, among all sorts of religious creeds, and all the ancient and 
modern systems of morals, from those of Epicurus and Plato to those of 
Locke and Spinoza, with which it is absolutely necessary that he should 
be made acquainted ; leaving him at a subsequent period to discriminate 
between error and truth, to choose whatever belief or system he likes, or, 
if it should so please him, to adopt none at all; for which reason also the 
instruction in philosophy which gives a clear and distinct knowledge of 
natural and divine subjects, is to be left without control in the hands 
of that infallible university. ‘That university affects surprise that the 
ministers of the living God, appointed by Him for teaching successive 
generations all moral and religious truth, should take offence at the 
erroneous and impious principles which the teachers of the university 
school seek to inculcate into the hearts of the young men. What right, 
indeed, has any one to doubt the moral and religious orthodoxy of these 
teachers, considering that several of them, with the approbation of their 
superiors, hesitate not to proclaim by word of mouth and in writing, 
that ‘the question as to the existence of the soul is premature ;’ that 
‘Christianity has become extinct,and is nothing more but dust or a tomb,’ 
that the pretended divine revelations are ‘nothing but human conjec- 
tures ;’ that the theology which suited formerly, is ‘nowadays fit only 
for children ;’ that ‘ religion is the work of men,’ and other like doctrines. 
Our modern philosophers, with a view to give to their darling work a 
greater authority, pretend to revive the rights of the ancient French 
universities of the time of the monarchy; but they purposely forget 
to mention, that at that period no other than Catholic teaching obtained 
in public instruction ; a professor who should have departed from it, 
would have been turned away in disgrace ; the discussion respecting 
the privilege of conferring degrees, attributed to the universities, was 
then quite a secondary question. It is really amusing to see, moreover, 
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what pains these same philosophers take to place their university 
establishment under the patronage of the supposed virtues which they 
ascribe to its founder Bonaparte, who, a Turk in Egypt, and in Europe 


‘the jailor of the sovereign Pontiff, had considered the restoration of 


public worship merely as a political engine, and the colleges which he 
established, only as nurseries for training up citizens to the profession 
of arms; and yet they have expunged by their own mere authority one 
of the fundamental articles of the institution which they patronize ; the 
article which laid down the precepts of the Catholic religion as the 
basis of the instruction to be imparted in the university. No doubt 
they prefer the teaching of a moral and religious eclecticism, or even of 
pantheism, for, as they say, liberty of conscience is, above all, to be 
respected in the child. 

‘‘What is the result? The child grown up to be a young man, 
accustomed to decide all the grave questions of morality and religion 
according to his tastes and his unbridled inclinations, reserves to him- 
self very properly the same independence when the decision turns upon 
questions of politics and government, which are much less important 
than the former. Thence arise naturally conflicts of opinions, of wills, 
of rights, and, in a very short time, social disorder. What indeed are 
human laws in the eyes of those who trample the laws of God under 
foot? Thus is immorality of life engendered by immorality of teach- 
ing; and what immorality of teaching can be greater than that of not 
daring to condemn moral and religious error in the presence of youth ? 

“We have only to cast our eye upon the present state of France, in 
order to ascertain the depth of the evil which such a system of instruc- 
tion has at last introduced even into the less enlizhtened classes of the 
population; there irreligion calls forth the corruption of morals, and 
begets oblivion of the first social duties. Accordingly the number of 
crimes increases daily; cases of theft, assassination, poisoning, are 
multiplied at a frightful rate; and justice itself has lately been con- 
strained to avow that, within the space of no more than ten years, 
society had been horror-struck by ninety-five parricides. In addition to 
these excesses, against which the French Criminal Code cannot prove 
otherwise than impotent, there is an extravagance of another kind, but 
of not less guilty a character, the disgust of life carried out into suicide ; 
never was self-murder more frequent in France than it is at present. 
Debauchery thinks to find in it a refuge from shame ; misfortune, an end 
to its suffering ; ennut, an oblivion of every thing in the abyss of annihi- 
lation; even the veriest children sometimes endeavour to get rid of an 
existence which they find already too long. Life, in truth, is often no 
more than a heavy burden to him who concentrates in it all his hopes.” 
—Polignac, E‘udes Historiques, pp. 376—380. 


Lest it should be supposed that the picture here drawn by 
Prince Polignae, of the demoralization of the rising generations of 
lrance, Is exaggerated, we place side by side with it an extract 
irom the account which M. Capetigue gives of the state of society 
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within six years of the July Revolution, the latest period to which 
his work reaches down. 


“At no period had there been more frequent attempts at self-destruc- 
tion; and those who abandoned life in cold blood, in order to explore 
the strange mysteries of death, were not men of mature age, whose 
years had been steeped in fruitless pleasures or bitter delusions; they 
were, for the most part, young men, and especially young girls; every 
morning the journals announced five or six suicides ; here lovers, scarcely 
emerged from childhood, locked in each other’s arms, sought a common 
grave in the waves, and their bodies were recognized a few miles lower 
down; there they flung themselves down upon the pavement from a 
roof, or from some high tower; or they opened their veins like the 
ancients ; or they had recourse to suffocation by charcoal, that death- 
sleep into death. Suicide was especially common among frail creatures 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one; sometimes even 
children attempted their life with a feeble and trembling hand. Whence 
arose all this disgust, this disenchantment of life? From the absence 
of all spiritual ideas, from that materialistic system of doubt and 
sensuality, which, destroying the tints by which the illusions of life are 
coloured, made life appear like a bottomless abyss and a causeless 
result. There was no remedy for this disgust, no means of arresting 
the ennui of souls blighted by void and despair. The character of the 
new generation had been fashioned under the influence of plays and 
novels written against the regular state of the family and of society ; 
boundless ambitions exhausted themselves at the first start; all was to 
be enjoyed hastily before plunging into annihilation. There was a zest 
and a pleasure in raising the cup to the lips and draining it at one 
draught. The ‘ worm which dieth not” was every where, in the depth 
of the heart and under the fresh outside of earth’s fairest fruit; the 
imagination having presented to it so many pictures of exhausted vice, 
of darkened existence, of asphyxy, poison, assassination, had grown 
familiar with the tomb, in the eyes of some the end of every ill. Youth 
stands in need of faith for its preservation ; if at its commencement life 
is without illusions, what has it left? nothing but a melancholy disgust, 
whence it seeks to penetrate the riddle of the tomb.” — Capefigue, 
L’Europe depuis Avéenement du roi Louis-Philippe, vol. viii. pp. 260 
—262. 


The close juxtaposition, not to say identification of “ faith” 
and illusion,” in this passage, is not calculated to inspire us 
with much confidence in that system of religious belief which the 
author professes, and which is proposed by him and others as the 
panacea for the moral disease which he so eloquently describes. 
But we must not digress. M. Capefigue goes on to illustrate 
his general statement by the particular circumstances of two 
cases, celebrated in the annals of French criminal jurisprudence, 
those of La Roncitre and Lacenaire, and after tracing their con- 

VOL. VI.—NO. XI, —SEPT. 1846. D 
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nexion with the literature and the materialistic theories of the 
day, he thus proceeds :— 


“In this way was society delivered up to the sophists, as in the days 
of the deep decay of the Roman empire. Its pleasures, its amuse- 
ments, its festivities savoured not a little of this absence of moral princi- 
ple ; the world was moving in the extremes of sensuality. The whole 
of this period is marked by open adulteries, by outrages upon the public 
morals, by the bestial condition of the lower classes ; among whom 
there were scarcely any marriages, but cohabitation under the same 
roof, incest, worn out libertinism. According to statistical data 
which may be depended upon, the number of illegitimate children at 
Paris, equals that of children born in wedlock ; the superabundance of 
vice overflows on all sides, and, as it were by way of compensation, one 
half of those who die, take shelter in the hospital during their last 
illness.” —Capefigue, Europe depuis  Avénement du roi Louis-Philippe. 
vol. viii. pp. 264, 265. 


Having thus corroborated the testimony of M. de Polignae by 
that of a historian less liable to the suspicion of hostility against 
the existing state of things, we now resume the thread of the 
Prince’s reflections at the point where we interrupted them :— 


** When one beholds such scenes of depravity carried to such an 
excess in the heart of the society of France, one is indeed struck dumb 
with astonishment to hear one of the coryphées of the eclecticism of the 
university (M. Cousin) proclaim aloud, that it is the business of society 
to interfere in education, and to fashion tt, as it were, afler its own 
image. Is that erudite philosopher really ignorant that education is 
never to be moulded upon the image of any society ? for every society is 
nothing more than an aggregate of men, and every man is by nature the 
slave of his passions ; while, on the contrary, the object of education is 
to teach man to struggle against his inordinate affections, and not to 
listen and to yield to them. 

‘At the sight of so monstrous a deviation from the laws enjoined by 
simple prudence, and from the first notions to which a knowledge of 
man’s frailty leads, can it be a matter of surprise that the Church of 
France, afflicted and alarmed by the scandals likely to arise from it, 
should lift up her voice and endeavour to avert the evil which she fore- 
sees? Ifas she then no longer the mission of separating the chaff from 
the wheat, and of teaching those eternal truths of which she alone is the 
faithful depository ? Is the faith of her people no longer committed to 
her, and is it not her first duty to enlighten and to sustain that faith, by 
preserving it from the snares of falsehood and seduction? No doubt 
she has no other weapon than the word; but that word ought to be 
authoritative, powerful, instant, for, in matters of moral and religious 
instruction, it is the echo of the word of God.” —Polignac, Etudes 
/listoriques, pp. 380, 381. 
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This eloquent appeal which M. de Polignac makes on behalf of 
the Church of France, a Church unhappily disqualified by her 
impregnation with popish corruptions for answering the call which 
the present state of society in that country makes upon her, and 
to fulfil the high destinies of a Christian Church placed among a 

odless people,—that same appeal we make on behalf of the 
Catholic Church of England. The same tendency to moral and 
social disorganization js corroding the vitals of our people. The 
same symptoms are developing themselves, though as yet in a 
less acute degree. Religious indifferentism, the fruit with us not 
only of the wide diffusion of an infidel philosophy under the garb 
of * useful knowledge,” but of the interminable gainsayings of a 
prolific sectarianism, is at the root of the disease under which 
the social system labours. The deadening effect which it pro- 
duces upon the vital powers of the soul, is aggravated by the 
practical materialism of the age; a materialism far more ignoble 
than the theoretical materialism of speculative philosophy, be- 
cause, while this refines upon abstruse questions from an un- 
willingness to believe in the reality of any thing but matter, the 
other—the practical materialism—debases the mind by teaching 
it to value and to love nothing but what is material, of the earth, 
earthy. Hence the utilitarian spirit of our social theories, the 
utilitarian character of our entire system of government and 
legislation ; hence the reckless competition, the fraudulent trading, 
the gambling speculation, the jobbing corruption, the sordid love 
of pelf and the heartless selfishness, which pervade all classes of 
socicty, and set upon every occupation and every rank of life the 
hase stamp of Mammon service. Hence, again, the gradual decay 
of the deeper and more ennobling studies, and the prostitution of 
literature, which, forgetful of her high origin, and lost to a sense 
of her own dignity, panders to a depraved taste, rendered daily 
more vicious by its influence. Minds of a loftier stamp, which 
cannot descend to the mercenary methods on which success in 
the race of life has become dependent, are ground between the 
upper and nether millstone of necessity and anxious care, while 
a public which has neither time for thought nor taste for food of 
amore solid or a more refined description, bestows its literary 
patronage on minds which make merchandize of their gifts in a host 
of ephemeral productions, whose only object is to divert the mind, 
and to beguile the hours of dull exhaustion which succeed the un- 
healthy excitement of an overstrained existence. And while this 
canker of*moral and intellectual depravation is eating daily deeper 
into the national mind and character among the higher and middle 
classes, the lower classes of the population are living in a state of 
civilized helotism, forced to toil beyond measure for their daily 
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subsistence, cut off from the means and opportunities of innocent 
and rational recreation, driven to drown the sense of their miser- 
able existence in the stupefaction of animal indulgence, seasoned 
on the holy day of rest by the weekly supply of an infamous jour- 
nalism, which fills their imagination with hatred and contempt for 
their rulers and teachers, and with images of cruelty and profli- 
gacy, taken from the melancholy annals of vice and crime. And 
while such is the wretched and hopeless condition of the parents, 
their children are growing up amidst ignorance and squalor, un- 
taught, undisciplined, unblest, baptized but not christianized ; the 
immoral example before their eyes, and the instinct of vice within 
their hearts, adding year after year to the impure and enervated 
multitude whose existence is brought under the notice of society 
only by the penal inflictions of the law, and by the, alas! too im- 
potent voice of philanthropy; and all the while the action of the 
Church, the only power that can rescue and heal amidst such 
causes of moral degeneracy and spiritual perdition, is kept in abey- 
ance, or nearly so, by the opposition of the principle of godless 
education, in accordance with the godless character of the age. 
When, then, will the Chureh—by which term we understand 
not her clergy only, but her clergy and laity together—arise to 
assert her position as the instructress of the nation, her right to 
train, in the way he should go, every child which parental authority 
does not individually and expressly claim for the separate folds of 
popery and dissent? When will she rise to the height of her 
destiny, and oppose to the fearful and daily increasing invasion of 
infidelity, of error and superstition, that power of truth and love 
which the true Church of Christ alone can wield? When will she, 
laying aside the crotchets of antiquarian pedantry, the dulness 
of an erastian conservatism, and the treacherous dependence on 
wealth or political influence, lay hold on the national mind and 
heart of England, and with a tender sympathy for the sorrows of 
each individual heart, and a godly zeal for the salvation of each 
individual sinner, confound the shallowness and selfishness of the 
age by deep thought and generous feeling, such as the truth of 
Christ and his holy love can alone beget in the heart of man? 
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Art. II1.—1. Sanctus Thomas Cantuariensis. Ed. J. A. 
GitEs. Oxford, 1845-6, 8 vols. 8vo. [I., II. Lives. ITI., 1V. 
Letters of Becket and others. V., VI. Letters of Foliot and 
others. VII., VIII. Works of Herbert of Bosham. | 


2. The Life and Letters of Thomas a Becket, now first gathered 
From the Contemporary Historians. By the Rev. J. A. Giies, 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 2 vols. 
Svo. London, 1846. 


3. The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of England. By Jounx, Lorp A.M, 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1845. 


Wiruin the last year we have had two new biographies of 
Becket’. We might have looked for a third; but the Littlemore 
Myths have come to an untimely end; the authorities of the 
communion to which the writers have joined themselves being, it 
would seem, by no means desirous that such productions should 
go forth to the world as from their own body, however willing 
they may have formerly been to welcome them as the testimonies 
of aliens. We must, consequently, be content to draw our 
information from less poetical sources. 

It cannot be said that either of the late biographies is any great 
addition to our means of understanding the subject. Lord 
Campbell was not led to write the life of Becket by any especial 
interest in him. He has not singled him out as an eminent 
ecclesiastic, but has taken him in his turn, as one of a series of 
chancellors. The life is in quality such as might be expected,—a 
clear and lively sketch, written apparently in haste, with little 
reference to the original authorities, and without any very scrupu- 
lous acknowledgment of the author’s obligations to his immediate 
informants. It is to Lord Campbell’s credit, that, in a matter 
so little connected with his usual studies as the general question 
of Becket’s merits, he does not pretend to dogmatize, but con- 
tents himself with a simple statement of such arguments as he 
has met with on either side. 


1 The prefix a, which has latterly been dignified with a French accent, appears to 
have originated in vulgar colloquial usage. See H. Wharton, quoted in Wordsworth’s 
Ecel. Biog. i. 31. 3rd ed. 
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With Dr. Giles, too, St. Thomas was at first but one of a 
series; the eight volumes which stand at the head of our list 
being a portion of a very extensive undertaking—a complete 
republication of our early ecclesiastical writers, of which about 
forty volumes have already appeared. In the course of his labours 
as editor, it appears to have struck Dr. Giles that a work of some 
interest might be composed of extracts from the Becket corre- 
spondence and the narratives of the early biographers, with some 
slight additions of necessary connecting matter. The outward 
appearance. of the book thus made—its sparse printing, the 
absence of an index, the scantiness and looseness of the refer- 
ences—at once indicate to the eye that the readers of the circu- 
lating libraries are the class for which it is intended. These 
may, we should think, find it readable enough; but we cannot 
rejoice that a book so little likely to influence them for good 
should have been manufactured for their special entertainment, 
or that one so little conducive towards a right estimate of the 
questions involved, should have been manufactured at all. 

Dr. Giles’s larger publication has utterly amazed us; for, not 
having examined the earlier volumes of the ‘* Patres Ecclesiz 
Anglican,” we had no idea of his style of editing. To do any 
thing like justice in the matter would require a far greater 
amount of labour than we are disposed to bestow on it, as our 
concern is rather with the hero than with the editor. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with saying, that if ever the learned 
librarian of Lambeth should have exhausted the humours of Fox 
and his editors, he may find Dr. Giles no unworthy successor to 
the honours of Messrs. Townsend and Cattley. 

The most elaborate of late works on the subject is that which 
forms the fourth volume of Mr. Froude’s ‘“ Remains.” The 
papers were written at a time when the course of politics and of 
popular religion had excited the minds of many Churchmen to a 
state of continual and vehement protestation against whatever 
the world of latter times appeared to have agreed upon. 
Mr. Froude took up Becket as a man who had been slandered 
by lax and unsound writers. He had the twofold purpose of 
showing, (1) that the facts relating to the Archbishop had in 
many respects been misrepresented ; and (2) that he had been 
judged on wrong principles. In some points Mr. Froude esta- 
blished his case ; 1n others it is too apparent that he writes as a 
mere apologist, anxious rather to make out that his hero’s con- 
duet may have been right, than to ascertain whether it really eas 
so. And while we acknowledge that Mr. Froude has, on the whole, 
the better of the adversaries whom he has chosen to encounter, 
we cannot but think that there were writers before him,—some of 
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them contemporaries, and others of earlier date,—whose view of 
the case is more correct than his, as well as than that of Hume and 
Lyttelton. 

No one who regards what is passing around him, and has 
any sense of the reality of things, would now write exactly as 
Mr. Froude and others wrote from seven to fifteen years ago. 
Not that the events of a later time have had any tendency to 
increase our confidence in statesmen ; but they have shown us by 
most melancholy experience, that dangers from secular politicians 
are not our only dangers. We think, therefore, that the present 
time is more favourable, than that in which Mr. Froude wrote, for 
an impartial appreciation of the Becket controversy ; we think 
that his view, and that of those who agree with him, is not one 
which ought longer to remain as the last that has been taken by 
Knglish Churchnen. 

While some of our late writers have bent themselves to enlist 
our religious sympathies on the side of Becket, a distinguished 
French historian has, as the reader is probably aware, endea- 
voured to give a wholly different colouring to the question. The 
Archbishop’s troubles were, according to M. Thierry’, a struggle, 
not of the ecclesiastical and the secular power, but of the Saxon 
and the Norman races. In his pages Becket is the representative 
of the Saxons—the people—asserting their cause against the 
oppressive descendants of the conquerors, and therefore upheld 
by their sympathy in his contest, and consecrated by their vene- 
ration after death. The Saxons are M. Thierry’s universal sol- 
vent—like the Gnostics in Hammond’s Commentary, or the 
Jews in “Coningsby.” He finds the influence of race uttering 
itself every where; or, if he cannot find it, he has little scruple 
about making it. We shall have frequent occasion to advert to 
this theory,—which we believe to be utterly untrue, except with 
such qualifications as take away from it all that is peculiar or 
considerable. 

Dr. Giles has added largely to the accessible materials for the 
history of Becket. The addition is not, indeed, of a value pro- 
portioned to its bulk; for the new letters of Foliot’ are for the 
most part of no great interest; the portions of Herbert of 
Bosham’s life which were not already known through the Quadri- 
logus, consist mainly of tedious moralizing and rhetorical flou- 
rishes ; his ‘* Liber Melorum” is (as Dr. Giles appears painfully 
to feel) unreadable for any one but an editor ; and much of the 
other new matter is merely a repetition of the old. Dr. Giles, 


2 Hist. de la Conquéte de l’Angleterre, t. i. pp. xviii—xx; iii. 158. We refer 
to the Brussels edition of 1838. 
3 Printed from a MS. in the Bodleian. 
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however, has done well in publishing all this, and we only wish 
that he had edited it better. The life by Edward Grim, 
before known by the abridgement in Surius’ “Acta Sanctorum,” 
is now published at full length; one by Roger, the monk who 
waited on the Archbishop while resident at Pontigny, one by an 
unknown writer, from a MS. at Lambeth, and others of less 
importance, are said to be entirely new. 
‘he chief original sources of information then are,— 

1 and 2. The lives by Grim and Roger—animated and in- 
teresting narratives, but very incomplete accounts of Becket. 

3. The life by William Fitzstephen, who describes himself as 
the archbishop’s “ fellow-citizen, chaplain, and messmate, remem- 
brancer in his chancery, and reader of papers in his court, a wit- 
ness of his trial at Northampton, and of his passion*.” This is 
of greater pretension than the others, with some affectation of 
literature. 

4. The life by Herbert of Bosham. 

5. The ‘ Quadrilogus,” compiled from Herbert, William of 
Canterbury, John of Salisbury, and Alan of Tewkesbury, with a few 
passages from a fifth writer, Benedict, Abbot of Peterborough °. 

6. The letters of Becket, Foliot, and their contemporaries °. 


The popular story of Becket’s birth is as follows. His father, 
Gilbert, became the captive of a Saracen in the Holy Land. The 
Saracen’s daughter fell in love with him, aided him to escape, 
and some time after followed him to England—knowing but two 
words whereby she might help herself in her quest of him—the 
names of London ail Gilbert. As she was wandering about 
‘quasi bestia erratica,” says Brompton’ (like a cow 
in a fremd loaning, as Scott might have translated it), vociferat- 
ing her lover’s name, and attended by a train of idle boys, she 
was recognised by Richard, the servant of Gilbert, and companion 


* S.T.C.i. 171. A learned friend of ours, who, in Lord Campbell’s words, 
(Pref. p. ix ) “has amassed a noble collection respecting all English lawyers in all 
ages,” is inclined to identify the biographer with a person of the same name who 
was sheriff of Gloucestershire and a justice itinerant in the latter part of Henry II’s 
reign. 

| There are two Quadrilogues ; the earlier was published at Paris, 1485. That 
which we have used is the second, published with the Becket Letters by Christian 
Lupus, [Wolf], Brux. 1682. 

_* Dr. Giles’s arrangement of these is most inconvenient. We do not advise our 
friends to have recourse to his volumes, except for such of Foliot’s letters as are 
not to be found in Lupus. The rest may be better read in Lupus, with the 
guidance of Mr. Froude's chronological list. Moreover, the letters of John of 
Salisbury and Arnulph which are in the old collection, are transferred to other 


volumes of the Patres Eccl. Anglic., which contain the works of the wri 
’ X Scriptores, Lond. 1652, col. 1053. ee 
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of his adventures. And the tale ends as it ought to end—in her 
baptism by the name of Matilda, which took place in St. Paul's, 
no less than six bishops sharing in the admimstration, her union 
with Gilbert, and the birth of a son, who was in due time to be 
developed into St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Dr. Giles sees *‘ no reason to doubt *” this story, and it is told 
without any show of misgiving by Thierry, by Froude, and by 
Michelet®. Mr. Turner also adopts it, although not without 
some doubts’; and the assumption of its truth has been made to 
account for various things, such as the character of Matilda’s 
devotion, her son’s social position, his vehement * oriental” tem- 
perament, nay, the delicacy and whiteness of his hands’. 

As to some of the details, authors are not quite agreed. One 
represents Gilbert as a gentleman travelling for the improvement 
of his mind—like Lord Lindsay or Mr. Eliot Warburton; others 
make him a crusading knight. Sir James Mackintosh (who, 
however, only argues for the possibility of the story, not for its 
truth,) supposes him a trader, journeying in the way of business’. 
M. Thierry boldly turns him into an exemplification of the Saxon 
theory. Gilbert, he says *, was one of those Saxons who, “ yield- 
ing to the necessity of a subsistence,” took service under Norman 
masters, and thus, in some inferior capacity, he attended an 
anonymous knight to the Holy Land. If we desire proof of this, 
the historian refers us to Brompton, who represents Gilbert as a 
penitential pilgrim, attended by a servant of his own,—and to the 
Scotch ballad of ‘‘ Young Bekie” (once familiar to London 
streets through the travestie entitled ‘“ Lord Bateman”), in 
which he figures as a lord of castles and broad lands, impelled 
to rove by an enlightened curiosity ! 

The marriage, we learn from M. Thierry, made a great noise *, 
as well it might. It is, however, remarkable that no sound or 
echo of this noise reached the contemporaries who lived in inti- 
macy with the offspring of the union, and wrote his life, such as 
Grim and Roger, Herbert and Fitzstephen. These, and other 
early writers, while they mention the parents of the Saint, while 
they describe their station and characters, say nothing whatever 
that could imply any peculiarity in their history—that Gilbert 
had ever been in the East, whether as master or as servant, as 
inquiring traveller, crusader, palmer, or merchant; or that 
Matilda was other than the home-born child of Christian parents. 
In short, the story is a fiction, unsupported by any authorities 


® Life, &c. i. 14. 9 Hist. de France, iii. 
England during the Middle Ages, 3rd edit. i. 221. Froude, 91. 
> Hist. Eng. i. 153, iii, 95. iii, 975 
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older than Brompton, who wrote in the reign of Edward IIL, 
and the compiler of the earlier Quadrilogue *. anny 

There is, however, another question as to Gilbert, which is 
important for its bearing on M. Thierry’s theory—Was he a 
Saxon at all? 

We do not think, with Mr. Froude and Dr. Giles, that the 
appearance of his name, if spelt Bequet, is of any great moment 
towards settling the point. It might have been, as M. Thierry 
says, the Saxon Beck, with a diminutive of Norman form added 
by those among he lived. There is, however, the testimony of 
Fitzstephen’, who states that a Norman origin was a bond of 
connexion between Gilbert and Archbishop Theobald*; and the 
author of a memoir now first published from a MS. at Lambeth, 
states that Gilbert was a native of Rouen—one of many who 
settled in England after the Conquest for purposes of commerce, 
—and that his wife was named Rose, a native of Caen®. This 
writer is certainly mistaken as to the mother’s name, but the ac- 
count of the father’s emigration is probable enough. 

We do not profess to see our way clearly in this question. On 
the one hand, there are notices which connect the family of 
Becket with Normandy; on the other, its establishment in London 
is spoken of in terms which do not well agree with the idea of 
Gilbert’s having been the first who crossed the channel’. We 
might, indeed, conjecture that the grandfather was the original 
settler ; he, like his son, may have borne the name of Gilbert, and 
his wife may have been named Rose; but this is merely a con- 
jecture, attempted by way of harmonizing statements which are 
in truth contradictory. | 

Whether Norman or Saxon, there is no doubt that the parents 
of Becket belonged to the most respectable class of citizens, and 
that Gilbert at one time was Sheriff of London. 

The. birth of Thomas, which is dated in the year 1118, could 
not, of course, take place, without some omens of his future 
greatness. When the case of the emir’s daughter was pro- 
pounded by Gilbert for the opinion of the bishops, the Bishop of 


® It does not occur in that of Lupus. 7S. T. C. i. 184. 
* S. T. C. i. 184. “ Gilbertus cum domino archipresule de propinquitate et genere 


loquebatur, ut ille natu Normannus, et circa Tierrici villam, de equestri ordine, natu 
vicinus.” 


9 S. T. C. ii. 73. 

* Thus Becket himself writes, “Quod si ad generis mei radicem et progeni- 
tores meos intenderis, cives quidem fuerunt Londonienses, in medio concivium 
suorum habitantes sine querela, nec omnino infimi.”—Ep. i. 108. p- 167. ed. Lup. 
As his object in the passage is to assert the respectability of his origin, it is strange 


that he says nothing of his descent from a Norman knightly family, i h 
descent to boast of. n knightly family, if he had suc 
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Chichester broke out into prophecy. Matilda, during her 
ara had dreams, not very consistently reported, nor very 
aptly interpreted of the results which were to follow; and on the 
day which witnessed his entrance into the world, a fire began at 
his father’s house and laid waste a great part of the city—typical, 
according to Grim, of the fire of devotion and the es for 
church building which were to burst forth in consequence of his 
martyrdom. 

Gilbert, meanwhile, according to the legend, was again in the 
Holy Land; for on the morrow after his wedding he told Matilda 
that his night thoughts had allowed him no rest, and that he 
must again take the cross; to which the pious heroine consented, 
on condition that Richard should be left with her as interpreter 
and steward. This absence is said to have lasted three years and 
a half, and is, we need hardly say, as fabulous as the former. 

The parents are described by Grim as in their lives like 
Zacharias and Elizabeth. We are told’ that Matilda used to 
weigh her boy from time to time, putting into the opposite scale 
provisions, clothes, and money, and afterwards distributing these 
to the poor. She carefully taught him the principles of religion, 
and by her direction he chose the Blessed Virgin for his especial 
patroness. Matilda died when Thomas was twenty-one years 
old. The date of Gilbert’s death we have not noted; his means 
had been much reduced, by repeated fires and other calamities, 
during the boyhood and youth of his son. 

At the age of ten, Thomas was placed under the care of the 
Prior of Merton in Surrey, and after leaving that house (where, 
according to Fitzstephen, his father, on visiting him one day, was 
inspired to prostrate himself before him, in reverence of his future 
eminence) he attended the schools of London. 

A rich baron, Richard de l’Aigle, who was in the habit of 
lodging in Gilbert’s house when in Tcl took much notice of 
the lad. Handsome, clever, and agreeable, he became the chosen 
associate of the baron’s amusements. He hunted and hawked 
with him during vacations, and once, while hawking in his com- 

any, had a narrow escape from being drowned in a millpond— 

is preservation being ascribed by the old biographers’ to a 
miracle, which Dr. Giles, not usually sceptical, explains away in 
the very spirit of a Paulus. 

Becket next passed some time at Paris,—in order to get rid of 
his native accent, according to Thierry and Lord Campbell. On 
his return he spent some years as a clerk in an office,—that of a 


2 Roger, in S. T. C. i. 97. 
* Grim, in S. T. C. i. 9; Roger, ibid. 96. There is a curious discrepancy between 


these reports. 
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rich merchant, his kinsman‘, according to some writers, while 
Fitzstephen places him with the sheriff of London. He was soon 
to emerge from such employment. hai 

Two Ridand ecclesiastics, who used to lodge in his father’s 
house, were struck with the young man’s promise, and became 
the means of introducing him into the household of Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as we have seen, 1s represented 
by Fitzstephen as ready to welcome him for his father’s sake. 
This event is dated by Dr. Giles about 1145, the twenty-seventh 
year of Becket’s life. 

He advanced rapidly in the favour of his patron, yet not with- 
out exciting some envy. Roger de Pont I’Evéque, an eminent 
clerk of the Archbishop’s train, had all that malignant hatred of 
rising merit for which Mr. Fitzwarren’s cook is infamous in every 
nursery. Twice was our ecclesiastical Whittington driven by 
the persecutions of Roger to flee from his master’s roof; and 
twice he was led back, not, (like his civic antitype,) by the per- 
suasions of vocal bells, telling of high destinies in store for him, 
but by the good offices of the primate’s brother, Walter, Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. : 

In 1147, this friend was promoted to the bishopric of Roches- 
ter, and Roger succeeded him in the archdeaconry. By this time, 
however, it is probable that Becket was able to keep his own 
ground. Preferment flowed in on him rapidly, and from various 
quarters. He held the living of St. Mary-le-Strand, and that 
of Otford, in Kent; he was a prebendary of St. Paul’s and 
of Lincoln. Finding himself inferior in learning to some of 
the clerks around him, he obtained leave to study in the then 
famous law schools of Bologna, (where Gratian was professor,) 
and Auxerre. He was employed by the archbishop in various 
delicate missions to Rome and dailies especially one in which 
he procured a bull prohibiting the coronation of Eustace, son of 
King Stephen °. 

Roger was raised to the archbishopric of York in 1153 or 1154 °, 
and Becket became archdeacon in his room. The office gave 
him the first place among the clergy after the bishops and 
abbots’, with an income of a hundred pounds a-year. 

In the end of 1154, King Stephen died, and was succeeded by 
Henry II. The troubles of the late reign had been favourable to 
the advancement of the Church in secular power, and its chiefs 
had ground for apprehending that what had been gained under 


* The name Octonumini, whatever it may be, does not look like Saxon. 
® Gervas. Dorobern. ap. X Scriptores, 137]. 

® Bp. Godwin dates his consecration, Oct. 10, 1154. 

’ Dr. Giles affects to write “abbats.” 
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cover of confusion, might be lost on the restoration of order. It 
might be assumed that a king of twenty-two € han of age would 
be open to impressions from either party, and as it was certain 
that some important persons were prepared to influence him 
against the Church, it seemed advisable that a counteracting 
influence should be provided. By the recommendation of Theo- 
bald, and with the concurrence of Philip, bishop of Bayeux, and 
the politic Arnulph, bishop of Lisieux, the Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury was introduced into the court. We may suppose that 
his exertions in the matter of Eustace, so important towards 
securing Henry’s peaceable succession, were not forgotten; and 
he well knew how to improve the favourable impression created 
by his own services and the influence of his patrons. He is 
described to us as tall and handsome in person, of eloquent and 
witty speech, an accomplished chess-player, a master in hunting, 
hawking, and all manly exercises. With such outward advan- 
tages, and with great talents and solid acquirements to back 
them, it was no wonder if he soon gained an ascendant over the 
mind of the young king ; and in the first year of the reign he was 
raised to the dignity of chancellor *. 

The history of the chancellorship, and of the various functions 
which were connected with it at different periods, has been so 
lately brought before the general reader by Lord Campbell and 
his reviewers, that we may fairly hold ourselves excused from 
entering on the subject. Becket was, during his tenure of the 
office, the king’s chief confidant and adviser; and as such he is 
entitled to a large share of the praise which is due to the 
measures then taken for improving the state of the country. Many 
castles which had sprung up during the troubled reign of Stephen, 
to the injury of the crown and the oppression of the people, were 
razed to the ground—the chancellor assisting in the execution as 
well as in the counsel. Robbers were put down, families were 
reinstated in possessions of which they had been yaya 
deprived, agriculture and other peaceful arts began to flouris 
anew, and one great ecclesiastical abuse—the practice of keeping 
bishoprics and abbeys long vacant, for the sake of securing for 
the crown the profits during vacancy—was mitigated, if not 
abandoned °. 


8 The appointment is variously dated from 1155, (the first year,) to 1168, (the 
fourth). Our learned friend, already mentioned, says, ‘‘ The Great Roll of the first 
year no longer exists; but in that of the second year I find positive evidence that 
he was chancellor, and quite sufficient by reference to satisfy me that he was 
chancellor in the first year.” Foliot charges him with having bought the office, 
“certé licitatione proposita.”” Epist. 194. 

® We take the liberty of inserting the qualification, although it is not found in 
our authors. For the proceedings at Northampton showed that very large sums 
must have been received from vacant preferments by Becket, who, as chancellor 
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1 iL The private intercourse of the sovereign with his chancellor | he 
Lis was on the most intimate footing. When serious business was “ his 
| } over, says Fitzstephen, they played together like boys of thesame 7 of 
4H age'; they were companions in all manner of diversions ; and : ye’ 
i often, when the chancellor was at dinner, entertaining, as his 
qt custom was, a splendid party of nobles, knights, and others, the | bo: 
a as king would step in without ceremony, in returning from the 7 - 
et chase, and would either drink a cup and begone, or jump overthe =|“! 
table, and seat himself as a guest. 
Wet In addition to the chancellorship, Henry conferred on Becket | Jo 
Aid| the wardenship of the castles of Eye and Berkhampstead—the =~ ; ~ 
| former with 140 knights attached to it; and to his ecclesiastical = 7° 
ee preferments were now added the provostship of Beverley and the 4 a 
+ prebend of Hastings, In those days the chancellor was not a : 7 
4 — but a receiver of benefices ; and such were Becket’s popu- 
a rity and influence, that, according to Fitzstephen, he might, by : oa 
7 il merely asking for things as they fell vacant, have become, in time, f 
: 1 the one sole incumbent of all church preferment? ! h 
Wet Fitzstephen rises above himself in describing the chancellor's be 
state. The troops of attendants—the profusion of gold and silver - 
plate,—the sumptuous fare,—the throngs of knights and nobles bs 
who enjoyed his magnificent hospitality,—the daily supply of a 
rushes in winter, and of green branches in summer, that those p 
who could not find room on the benches might not soil their 
dress by sitting on a bare floor—the voluntary homage of many a 
barons—the eagerness of distinguished parents to place their © th 
sons in a household which was reckoned the best school of noble = B 
breeding, and of which even the heir-apparent of the kingdom . wl 
was an inmate—these and other circumstances are dwelt on by » la 
the ex-secretary in a style which leads us to suspect that, although > h 
fo 
had the custody of them; and much of the money which supplied his lavish ex- > ou 
penditure was doubtless derived from this source. = 6 
§, T.C. i. 191. 
? Dr. Giles endeavours to excuse the monstrous accumulation of preferments em si 
which his hero enjoyed, while he was yet not a priest. “If,” says the biographer, ~ at 
“it should seem strange that he held some of these appointments even before he > a 
was in deacon’s orders, it must be remembered that the deacon was not the lowest 
ordained person in the Church at that period. The distinctions between clerics a 
and laics was such that the subordinate ranks of the clergy were fully competent s T 
to instructing the ignorant people committed to their charge.” (i. 37.) We had - «ki 
not expected to find a writer of Dr. Giles’s opinions propounding that instruction E f 
is the only thing to be administered by a Christian pastor; and indeed the context 4 r 
seems to intimate that by instructing is meant keeping them in ignorance. The real — of 
state of things appears to have been, that such prosperous ecclesiastics as Becket = T 


regarded their parishes merely as sources of income, and devolved the care of them 
on some poor clerk, or monk of a neighbouring house. The system, whatever it 
may have been, was evidently one of prodigious abuses; and these abuses Becket, 


when he came out in the character of a general reformer, made no attempt whatever 
to remedy. 
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he had followed his patron in the more spiritual part of his career, 
his memory was by no means unwilling to revert to the splendours » 
of which he had been an admiring partaker while the saint was as 
yet a child of this world. 

The most signal display of Becket’s magnificence, however, 
was, when in 1159 he went on an embassy to France, in order to 
ask the Princess Margaret in marriage for his royal pupil’. 
Fitzstephen’s account of this reads like a fairy tale. The car- 
riages drawn by five horses each ; the huge train of clerks, knights, 
men-at-arms, falconers with their hawks, huntsmen with their 
dogs, and domestics of all kinds ; the menagerie of strange beasts; 
the fierce mastiffs which guarded each waggon ; the apes mounted 
on every sumpter horse ; the grooms riding ‘in English fashion ;” 
the prodigious apparatus of plate, chapel-furniture, cooking-uten- 
sils; the barrels of beer; the chests of books, money, clothes, 
and provisions—altogether formed such a sight as had never 
before been seen along the road. From castles and cottages, 
from villages and towns, crowds of natives rushed forth, with 
shoulders shrugged, hands uplifted, and eyes distended in blank 
wonderment—asking, as well they might, with strange French 
exclamations, who might be the chief of all this marvellous pro- 
cession; and on hearing that it was the King of England’s 
chancellor, they were lost in speculation as to what the master 
must be, if the officer’s equipage were so magnificent. 

His behaviour at Paris was in keeping. The king, whose 
custom it was to pay all expenses of ambassadors, had ordered 
the Parisians to sell no provisions to the Englishmen; but 
Becket was aware of this, and had sent out disguised purveyors, 
who bought up enormous quantities from the towns and vil- 
lages around, so that on arriving at his lodgings in the Temple, 
he found them stored, at his own cost, with three days’ provision 
for a thousand men. All Paris was astonished by the sumptu- 
ousness of his table ; a dish of eels which cost a hundred shillings 
‘‘sterlingorum,” was long after famous. He distributed splendid 
gifts with a lavish hand. In short, the Duke of Northumberland, 
at the coronation of Charles X., was but a faint shadow of the 
ambassador-extraordinary of Henry the Second. 

A less amicable expedition into France followed shortly after. 
The Queen of England, Eleanor, had been the wife of the French 
king, Louis VII., from whom she was divorced on his return 
from the crusade. By an agreement between Louis and the Count 
of St. Gilles, the latter had been allowed to retain the duchy of 
Toulouse, which he had before held under some sort of convey- 


3 Dr. Giles reverses the order of this embassy and the war of Toulouse. 
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ance from Eleanor’s father‘. The condition of the agreement 
was, that the territory should be regarded as the dowry of a 
French princess, whom the count had married ; and Henry now 
contended that, as Eleanor was not benefited by the arrangement, 
her right to the duchy revived on her divorce. By the chancel- 
lor’s advice, an important novelty was introduced in levying the 
troops for the enforcement of Henry’s claim ; the personal services 
of the king’s vassals being commuted for a scutage, or rate levied 
on every knight’s fee, in order to the payment of mercenaries, 
The town of Cahors was taken, but the attempt on Toulouse was 
unsuccessful. 

Becket led to the war seven hundred knights at his own 
expense. They were distinguished on every occasion, and he 
himself at their head. Among other exploits, he unhorsed in 
single combat a valiant French knight, Engelram de Trie, and 
carried off his horse as a trophy. Dr. Giles, of course, is disposed 
to defend the performance of such deeds by a high ecclesiastical 
dignitary, on the ground that it was not without precedents‘, 
The fact, however, is evident, that, besides being contrary to 
many canons *®, such acts were felt by Becket’s contemporaries, 
even while they admired his gallantry, to be inconsistent with his 
profession and position. 

Notwithstanding this, however, public opinion had already 
fixed on the king’s favourite as the most likely person to succeed 
on a vacancy in the see of Canterbury; and soon after the death 
of Theobald, which took place in April, 1161, it appeared that 
such was Henry’s intention. The chancellor was about to take 
leave of him at Falaise, for the purpose of proceeding into 
England on political business, when the king told him that the 
chief object of his journey had not yet been mentioned—that he 
was to be Archbishop of Canterbury. The chancellor, it is 
related’, drew Henry’s attention to the gay and secular dress 
which he had on, as a proof of his unfitness for the highest 
spiritual office; he declared, that if he should become archbishop, 
their friendship must turn into bitter enmity. It may have 
been* that the smile which accompanied the words was intended 


* Lingard, ii. 200, 12mo. ed. 

Dr. Giles tells us that “a vast interval was supposed to lie between the deacon’s 
and the priest’s offices, so wide indeed, that the former was at liberty to act, in 
almost every respect, as a layman.” i. 66. It is not for us to reconcile this with 
what we have quoted in the note, p. 10. 

® Lyttelton, ii. 101. 
7 Herbert, in S. T. C. vii. 26. 
As is suggested by Southey, whose sketch of Becket’s history, in the “ Book of 


the Chureh,” is superior to all others as a narrative, and perhaps not inferior to any 
justice of View. 
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to counteract their effeet ; at least, it is certain that Henry did 
not take them seriously, but continued to suppose that in pro- 
moting Becket, he was forwarding his own views of policy in the 
affairs of the Church. The chancellor is said to have declared on 
other occasions his unwillingness to undertake the burden of the 
primacy, and at last to have given way only at the solicitation of 
the pope’s legate, Cardinal Henry of Pisa. 

The vacancy lasted above a year. It was not until May, 1162, 
that a deputation of three bishops, with Richard de Luci, grand- 
justiciary of the realm, arrived at Canterbury, bearing the king’s 
license to the monks for the eleetion of an archbishop, and his 
recommendation of Becket as a candidate ’. 

Here, as in many other parts of the history, there is a discre- 
paney between the accounts of the old biographers ; each, appa- 
rently, making such a statement as he conceived to be most for 
the honour of his hero. Thus while one represents the monks as 
hesitating to elect Becket only because he was not, like former 
archbishops, a monk, and as delighted with the nomination of a 
person otherwise so admirable *, we are told by others, that his 
character was fully discussed, and his courtly and secular habits 
freely handled by objectors *. 

It is evident, in any ease, that there was some difficulty in 
winning over the monks, and we may suppose that some part of 
the time before the arrival of the commissioners had been spent 
in secret negotiations with them*. All passed off well, however, 
at Canterbury, and a day was fixed on which the prior and monks 
should complete the election at Westminster, in presence of the 
bishops (who claimed a share in the choice of a primate), and of 
the temporal great men of the kingdom. 

The election was unanimous, but not without some previous 
show of opposition from a personage who will be often mentioned 
in the sequel—Gilbert Foliot. He was of a family which had 
been settled in England since the Conquest, and is described as 
at this time ‘an aged man,” of much learning, one “ who never 


? The appointment of bishops was virtually in the king’s hands, as his license 
Was necessary before the clergy proceeded to an election, and his approval before 
the consecration of the elect. The right of electing to Canterbury was a subject 
of dispute, until Innocent III. settled it in the reign of John. The cathedral had 
been established in a monastery, and in such cases the monks commonly possessed 
the privilege of election, which in other cathedrals belonged to the chapter. In the 
case of the metropolitical see, however, the bishops claimed a part. Lingard. 

* Roger, in S. T. C. i, 106. 

* Herbert, in S. T. C. vii. 26. Anon, Lambeth, ib. ii. 76. : 

° Grim seems to intimate something of the kind, by saying that the promotion 
Was deferred until the king should extort (extorqueat) the consent of the monks. 
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Abt tasted flesh or wine,” and who increased his austerities in pro- 
, i! yortion as he rose to more eminent station®. He had been prior 


of Clugny, and abbot successively of Abbeville and Gloucester, 
He was now bishop of Hereford, and a few months later was 
translated to London. His character for sanctity was high, and 
his influence great. Mr. Froude describes him (p. 38) as the 
iow gk chief of the “religionist party ;” but we cannot help thinking 
a that in the description of this party there are certain elements 
tM ace derived from the nineteenth century, which tend to give an untrue 
Rien impression as to Foliot’s character. On this point, Dr. Giles is 
i | (for once) not the echo of Mr. Froude, and remarks that, “ not- 
ia ae withstanding his opposition to Becket,” Foliot is shown by his 

A” correspondence to have ‘entertained no mean opinion of the 
ie privileges of the clergy in general, and especially of the see of 


7%” 


Canterbury ’. 
f | The chief value of the new letters is, indeed, that they help us 


to understand the writer’s character, as accumulated letters must 
f do, however unimportant in other respects. He appears in them 
r as a busy man; somewhat fond of meddling in the affairs of his 
ike neighbours ; not altogether above an occasional job; an adroit 
1 spiritual flatterer of persons in high station ; well-intentioned in 
* sh aa the main, but too fond of scheming and of politic expedients. We 
iSP) cannot bring ourselves to agree in Archdeacon Churton’s descrip- 
i? 4 tion of him as ‘*a wise and moderate man, who acted in honest 
yh prudence *;” rather, indeed, a want of straightforward honesty 
appears to us the main defect of his character ’. 

That Foliot opposed the election of Becket is certain; but 

pi the circumstances are variously stated. His enemies ascribe 
his opposition to envy, and represent him as wishing to get the 


, ® Roger, in S. T. C. 107; Fitz. ib. 202. John of Salisbury, in his Policraticon 
m ii (written before the quarrel), reports an amusing confession of Foliot. ‘Cum monas- 
terium ingressus esset, fervens adhuc igne quem de novo conceperat, magistratuum 
suorum ignaviam arguebat. Nec mora, promptus in modico, miseratione complicium 
motus est, nondum tamen pepercit majoribus. Paulo post, ad priores ascendit;_pri- 
oribus compatiens, carpere non cessavit abbates. Factus est et ipse abbas; et pro- 
pitius in coabbates episcoporum ccepit vitia intueri, Tandem et ipse episcopus, 
b's episcopis parcit. Nec tamen invidise vitio ipsum arbitror laborasse, sed vir prudens, 
hig quod hominibus quodammodo ingenitum est, eleganter expressit.” (Quoted by 
Godwin, De Presulibus, 178—9.) 
T. C.v. p. viii. 
4 * The Early English Church, Ist ed. p. 349. 
* Fitzstephen brings a charge against him which may be interesting to our 
1! rubrical friends—that he was in the habit of varying the names of the persons in- 
cluded in bidding of prayer, (king, prince, archbishop, &c.) according to the state 
of the political wind.—(S. 'T’. C. i. 251.) Among his accomplishments was one 
which may bespeak for him the sympathy of some who are little disposed to admire 
his conduct—a remarkable facility in allegorical misapplication of Scripture. 
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archbishopric for himself. This imputation he strongly denies in 
a letter written to Becket at a later time’. If he had sought the 
office, he argues, the most important person to be gained was the 
chancellor,—the king’s chief counsellor and favourite; and he 
appeals to Becket whether any application had ever been made to 
him. He declares his only reasons to have been a desire of the 
Churech’s welfare, and a wish that her rights should not be violated 
by the intrusion of a person so notoriously unfit as the king’s 
nominee. The withdrawal of his opposition is attributed by his 
adversaries to chagrin at finding that the baseness of his motives 
was generally seen through, and that therefore no one would 
second him. His own statement is very different—that he yielded 
to nothing less than a threat of banishment against himself and 
all his kindred’. It is stated ina letter of John of Salisbury to 
Becket, that Foliot was the only person who did not express 
pleasure at the nomination; that he was soon shamed out of his 
opposition, and then was one of the first to vote for Becket, and 
the loudest in praise of the election. Whether this be as con- 
clusive as Mr. Froude (p. 592) supposes, or not, we may observe, 
that if Foliot congratulated Becket in the manner described, his 
insincerity cannot have been greater than that which prompted 
the Archbishop soon after to write to him two exceedingly flat- 
tering letters on the subject of his translation to London®. And 
we may add, that the tone in which Becket’s elevation is spoken 
of by his partisans in different parts of their narratives is not very 
consistent. oliot’s objections may have arisen from base and 
selfish feelings, but surely there might have been an opposition 
free from evil motive, and nowise deserving of infamy ; since any 
one who, on the ground of the candidate’s previous character, and 
of the manner in which the election was controlled, should have 
set himself against (what is said to have been) the universal 
acclamation in its favour, would have done nothing else than what 
was afterwards done by Becket himself, when he resigned his 


1 The charge was repeated on the next vacancy, and was then again denied by 
Foliot, Ep. 269. 

? Exilio crudeliter addicti sumus, nec solum persona nostra, sed et domus patris 
mei, et conjuncta nobis affinitas et cognatio tota.— Ep. 194, S. T. C. v. 268. This letter 
was first published by Lord Lyttelton, who supposes that it and others were omitted 
by Lupus on account of their unfavourable bearing on the character of Becket. Its 
genuineness has been impugned by Mr. Berington, but is sufficiently vindicated 
by Mr. Turner, i. 233. Mr. Froude, without going into that question, considers 
himself entitled to disbelieve what is stated in the letter, on the ground that it was 
not a private communication, but a “ published pamphlet,” intended to vindicate the 
Writer and asperse Becket, at a time when the latter was banished and all com- 
munication with him forbidden. (588.) We cannot admit the inference. 

Giles, i. 145—158. 
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archbishopric into the hands of the pope, as an office to which he 
had attained unworthily and irregularly. 

On the way to Canterbury, after the election, Becket desired 
Herbert of Bosham to report to him what men should say of him, 
and to admonish him of his faults‘. He had made choice of a 
monitor who was not likely to trouble him with frequent expos- 
tulations. 

The archbishop-elect was ordained priest at Canterbury by his 
old friend the Bishop of Rochester, on the Saturday after Whit- 
sunday, 1162; and on the octave (which from that date was 
celebrated in England as Trinity Sunday *) he was consecrated 
by Henry, Bishop of Winchester, brother of the late King 
Stephen. 

The promotion of Becket to the archbishopric was followed, as 
every reader knows, by a change in his manner of life ; but there 
is a question as to the nature of this change—what was its 
extent, and how was it managed? It is commonly supposed to 
have been something extremely sudden, violent, and conspicuous ; 
that Becket had hitherto been altogether a man of the world in 
appearance, and now all at once threw himself into a course of 
ostentatious asceticism. The late apologists, on the other hand, 
endeavour to prove that this is an exaggeration in both ways ; 
that while chancellor he showed a sense of his duties as an eccle- 
siastic, and his life was pure to a degree then unusual ; that the 
alteration of his habits was gradual, and was carefully guarded 
from every thing that might savour of ostentation. 

The scorn and indignation bestowed by these apologists on the 
writers who have chimed in with the popular belief, and have 
assisted in propagating it, appears to us somewhat unfair. For 
the Becket of the popular belief, whether true or false, is no 
invention of Fox, or Lyttelton, or Hume, or Goldsmith, or 
Exeter Hall. He is a tradition derived from his admirers of the 
days before the Reformation ; and those who in a mistaken spirit 
of admiration originated that ideal which is so offensive to Pro- 
testant tastes are the parties on whom the falsification ought to 
be charged. The notion of an abrupt change is more congenial 
than the other to the spirit of vulgar religionism—popish as well 
as puritanical. Even in the contemporary biographers and 
panegyrists there is language which might seem to intimate such 
a change’, although their more particular details may serve to 

(S$. vii. 31. 

> Fleury, last ed. iv. 647. 

““Tanquam jam transformatus in virum alterum.” 
vert, 1b. vil, 38. anquam veteris hominis indumento rejectaé purpura, sicut 
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correct our interpretation of it. But when Thomas of Canter- 
bury was raised to the rank of a saint, he became, according to 
the principles of those days, fair game for the fancy of his 
admirers. Imaginary adventures were ascribed to him—and even 
as we have seen, a mythical origin, as was the case with ancient 
demigods. The accounts of his life were studded with a profusion 
of miracles ; his character was idealized at will; and that which 
is now treated as a slander of his enemies, was in fact the expres- 
sion of the reverence of his devotees. It was his admirers, even 
his contemporary admirers, who dwelt on the particulars of his 
mortifications, without marking the process by which he may 
have gradually increased them; it was they who insisted on the 
frequent discipline, on the shirt of hair with its verminous popu- 
lation, hourly inflicting on the saint a torment, in comparison of 
which the sufferings of his martyrdom were but a trifle’. The 
suddenness of his change was even enshrined as a glorious fact in 
narratives which became a part of the service of the Church *, 
In short, the ostentation is the only part of the prevailing idea 
which is to be referred to the moderns, and this is rather an 
inference (surely very colourable) than an invention. 

The popular notion, however, is considerably wrong. What 
Becket’s more private habits were in the days of his chancellorship, 
we cannot very confidently say. He was, we are told, (and we 
may easily believe it,) munificent in his almsgiving, as in his other 
expenditure *. His purity has been impeached, but, the biogra- 
phers assure us, unjustly ; and various stories are told in his pur- 
gation’’. As to this, indeed, it would seem from the statement 
of one friend, that the most secular period of his life—the chan- 
cellorship—was more blameless than some earlier portions of it **. 
And it is said, that in the days of his splendour he was in the 
habit of subjecting himself to constant discipline; Fitzstephen 


corpore sic et mente exuit aulam, exuit purpuram, et cilicium induit, novum novi 
hominis habitum,” &c. We have corrected Dr. Giles’s exivit. 

’ Grim, in S. T. C. i, 82.“ Cilicium sic bestiunculis obsitum ut levius isto 
pristine diei fuisse martyrium quivis judicaret, et hostes majores minoribus minus 
nocuisse.”” Mr. Froude, who had before him no other authority for the vermin than 
Fitzstephen, declares that ‘* he sees no adequate proof” of it.—(564.) But even if 
Grim and Fitzstephen were false witnesses, the fact is not be slurred over, that 
Becket's contemporaries dwelt on this as a token of sanctity. 
cp, thus it is said ina “ Passion,” which appears to have been read as a lesson, 

Consecratus, repente mutatus est in virum alium. Cilicium clam induit,” &c. 
S. T. C. ii. 146. 

Roger, in S. T. C. i. 108—4. 

10 Grim, ibid. 13. i 

'' Fitzst. in §. T.C. i. 189. The manner in which such things are spoken of gives 
us a shocking idea of the morals of the clergy in that age of professed celibacy. 
See e.g. Godwin de Praesulib. p. 677. 
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furnishing us with the very names of the flagellators at London 
and at Canterbury. 

The archbishop’s course of life, however, was to be stricter 
than the chancellor's. It is, indeed, a mistake to suppose that 
he cast off all outward pomp; and when M. Thierry * tells us, that 
within a few days after his consecration he had “ stripped off his 
rich attire, disfurnished his sumptuous palace, broken with his 
noble familiars, and allied himself with the poor, the beggars, and 
the Saxons,” the misstatement in favour of the writer’s theory 
is altogether ludicrous. What palace was it that Becket unfur- 
nished‘ We presume that he removed from that which he had 
previously occupied ; but if the meaning be that the archiepiscopal 
residence in his time was worse furnished or kept up than in 
Theobald’s, (which is the only meaning that would be relevant,) 
we are amply assured of the contrary—that his establishment 
was more splendid than that of any former archbishop. And 
while it is true that he paid especial attention to the poor, and 
that some of this class daily fed in his hall, the rest of what 
is stated in this passage appears to be pure invention. He was, 
indeed, soon involved in quarrels with various nobles ; but this was 
not from any enmity of Saxon against Norman, or of one class 
against another; but because these individuals interfered with 
what he regarded as the rights of his see; and the mention of 
Saxons is here, as in many other places, a gratuitous insertion of 
M. Thierry. 

Herbert describes the order of the archbishop’s hall. Near 
him sat his clerks ; at some distance sat his knights and men-at- 
arms, that their unlettered ears might not be annoyed by the 
sound of the Latin books which were read aloud for the edifica- 
tion of the clergy. The food was plentiful, and of the best kind; 
and so far was the archbishop from limiting his company to 
beggars and Saxons, that his enemies accused him of having 
about him “not men of religion, but lettered nobles?.” “ All 
the gifts of grace in him,” says Grim, “ were so veiled by out- 
ward pride, that even when he was archbishop, one would have 
— him a man who lived for nothing but the pomp of this 
world, 

His own habits were now severe. He slept little, and ate 


109. 

religiosos sed literatos nobiles.”—(Ep. i. 53. ed. Lup.) Which Mr. 
i e somewhat strangely renders “not persons remarkable for their religion, but 
ctual rank.” Religiosos,” we suppose to mean monks, 

i. 13. Dr. Giles reads accilasse, Which we have translated as if it were 
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sparingly. His usual drink was water, in which hay* had been 
boiled to render it unpalatable. He devoted much of his time to 
religious study. Nor do we see any reason (except the general 
untruthfulness of the early biographers) to doubt that his use of 
the hair shirt dates from the beginning of his archiepiscopate. 
His liberality in almsgiving is much insisted on by his contem- 
poraries. ‘Theobald, it is said, doubled the alms of the former 
archbishop, and Thomas doubled Theobald’s ; when, however, it 
is stated, after much detail, that a tenth of his income sufficed 
for this quadrupled almsgiving, we cannot help drawing some 
inferences not quite consistent with the idea of ‘ medieval” 
charity which is now generally current to the disparagement of 
our own. 

Much is said (as we have already intimated) of the pains 
which Becket took to conceal his sanctity. The dishes served up 
to him were of the most delicate kind, and his abstinence was 
exercised in the matter of quantity, by which means it might the 
better escape notice. Herbert’ tells a story of a stranger monk, 
who was one day observed to smile at the daintiness of the arch- 
bishop’s food.” “If I mistake not, brother,” said the archbishop, 
somewhat nettled, ‘‘ there is more of greediness in your eating of 
your beans than in mine of this pheasant.” And the biographer 
goes on to say that the censor, although he did not care for deli- 
cacies, was noted, during his stay at Canterbury, as ‘“ revera 
avidus comedo grossiorum.” 

A similar concealment. was practised in the matter of dress. 
‘* He wished,” says Grim’, “ to avoid men’s eyes until the new plant 
which Divine grace had set in his breast should be more deeply 
rooted, so that it need not fear the blasts of the world; and 
therefore he did not at first change his attire.” It was not 
until one of his attendants had been told in a dream to warn him 
against retaining a secular dress, and until he found that the 
monks murmured at his wearing it in the choir, that he assumed 
another habit. ‘‘ His outward appearance,” says Fitzstephen ’, 
“was like the multitude; but within all was different.” And 
Herbert tells us that his dress was gay during the first year, and 
afterwards respectable and grave, “ita ut nec exquisite essent 
sordes, nec affectatze delicize *.” Over the cilice, he wore a monk's 
habit, as Abbot of the Monastery of Canterbury, and above this 


~ dress of a canon, so that he might be in conformity with the 
clerks °, 


* Fonum. This is probably the fennel of some modern statements. 

S. T. C. vii. 68. S. T. C. i. 16. 
’ 8. T. C. i, 208. Ib, vii. 41. 

9 Gi 


iles, i. 121, from Fitzst. 
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In almsgiving, too, he is said to have studied secrecy. Be- 
sides those deeds which might be done before men without any 
especial profession of sanctity, he had, we are told, thirteen poor 
men privately introduced into his apartments every evening. He 
washed and kissed their feet, regaled them with a plentiful meal, 
during which he himself waited on them, and sent them away 
with a present to each of four pieces of silver. aA 

This last part of the story, we must think, throws suspicion on 
all the rest. The daily taking in of beggars, foot-washing, feed- 
ing, and giving of silver, could not be carried on without becom- 
ing known. ‘ The fame of them,” says Lord Lyttelton’, “ was 
increased by the affectation of secrecy ;” and such must have been 
the consequence, whether intended or otherwise. And in all 
likelihood some part of the other observances also got abroad. It 
might be, indeed, that no one but the Saint’s confessor or his 
chamberlain saw his hair shirt while he lived; but might not 
whispers of it be spread, whether through the one or two who 
were in the secret, or from mere surmise? Other saints had been 
discovered to have practised secret austerities ; what more pro- 
bable than that the like should be assumed by a religious party 
with respect to one whom it was disposed to look up to ? 

But was the Archbishop in all this acting the part of a 
hypocrite! We believe nothing of the kind. 

The motive of the prelates who introduced him to the king 
was, as we have seen, a hope that, by the influence which he was 
likely to gain, he might secure the interest of the Church; and 
some of the biographers tell us that he always kept this object in 
view. They represent him as continually averting measures 
which were intended against the Church, and as becoming an un- 
willing instrument of such as he could not prevent, in order that 
by taking the execution into his own hands he might make it 
_ less heavily on his brethren than it would otherwise have 

one, 

However this be, it is certain that he showed no outward sign 
of unwillingness to join in the king’s measures : nay, that he was 
generally regarded as the instigator of them. In the war of 
a —— was supposed to have advised the imposi- 
imunicate um at the time, that Foliot long 

arg im with having * plunged a sword into the bosom 


of his mother the Church,” 
er the Church,” by the exaction, and the Bishop of 
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Exeter was not aware of the real state of the case until informed 
by John of Salisbury, in 1166’. 

In procuring the chancellor’s election to the primacy, Henry 
supposed, of course, that he should continue to find him a ready 
agent of his will, especially in matters relating to the Church’. 
Becket is said, indeed, as we have seen, to have declared that, if 
the promotion should take place, his friendship with the king 
would be changed into enmity; but it is certain that, whether 
from the manner in which the words were spoken, or from what- 
ever other reason, Henry did not believe them, and went on with- 
out any apprehension. 

His surprise, therefore, was great at receiving, as the first 
communication from the new archbishop, a request that he would 

rovide himself with another chancellor. What was the motive 
of this? The office of chancellor was not considered incompatible 
with that of a bishop, either on account of its nature or on 
account of the labour attached to it. Bishops and archbishops 
had held it before, and were to hold it in later times. The 
chancellorship must, indeed, have been less splendid and stirring 
in the hands of the archbishop than it had been in those of the 
archdeacon, but there was nothing in its proper duties which 
might not very well be reconciled with his new function. At 
least, if the offices were incompatible, the time for declaring them 
so was ill chosen. On the one hand, Becket might have stated 
his conviction to Henry, before the irrevocable step of raising him 
to the primacy had been taken; or, on the other, he might have 
waited until he should be able to say from experience that one 
man could not suffice for the two duties. The resignation was, 
in truth, nothing less than a declaration of what Michelet calls 
‘the duality of religion and the state*.” The archbishop could 
no longer serve the king as his officer; he must be independent *. 

? See Froude, 578. There is another particular charge of acting against the 
Church, which Lord Lyttelton has brought forward, and Mr. Froude, (followed, of 
course, by Dr. Giles,) has undertaken to refute,—that in a dispute between the 
Bishop of Chichester and the abbot of Battle, the chancellor put himself forward to 
assert the king’s power as divine against that of the pope as “ab hominibus 
concessa.”” We are not concerned to answer Mr. Froude’s argument (575—7) ; but 
we must except against his inference that Becket must have been clear, because he 
afterwards referred to the case as an instance of Henry’s oppression. Never, per- 
haps, was a man less capable than Becket of viewing his own conduct and position 
dispassionately. It would have been quite according to his character to reprobate, 
as if he were altogether guiltless, an act in which he had been a chief instrument. 

3 Grim, in S. T. C. i. 13. 

4 Hist. de France, iii. 167. Brux. 1840. 

° Dr. Lingard’s remark here is hardly in keeping with his usual care to abstain 
from the more vulgar kind of fallacies. ‘“ A more certain path would certainly have 
offered itself to ambition. By continuing to flatter the king’s wishes, and by uniting 


in himself the offices of chancellor and archbishop, he might in all probability have 
ruled without control in church and state.”” But ambition is a perverse thing! 
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Henry could not but feel that he was deceived. Nota word had 
the chancellor breathed as to retiring from his service, until by 
the king’s earnest exertion he had been seated on the throne of 
Canterbury ; and then all at once the “ duality ” was proclaimed. 
Becket was no longer the servant of the Crown, but purely the 
representative of the Church; he was independent of the king; 
he might become his antagonist ; and this seemed very like a 
preparation for coming forth as such. 

hile, however, he was so eager to divest himself of the chan- 
cellorship, he was in no hurry to give up another preferment, 
which to many eyes appeared less reconcilable with his new 
dignity—the archdeaconry of his own diocese; and it was not 
until after much delay, and at the king’s repeated instance, that 
he was brought to do so. The panegyrical biographers in general 
omit this passage of the story. Dr. Giles, of course, is disposed 
to defend his hero. ‘‘ This is,” he says, ‘‘ another point of which 
modern historians have availed themselves to malign his charac- 
ter; but the account of the affair which has come down to us is 
so meagre, that it may be difficult to ascribe to the affair its true 
character.” Perhaps it is not the truest inference to suppose 
that Becket’s conduct in the matter was blameless, because his 
eulogists thought it well to suppress all notice of it. The fact 
may possibly have been as Archdeacon Churton states in his 
excellent little work on our early Church history‘, that Becket 
‘*may have acted as he did solely from an unwillingness to appoint 
a friend of the king’s to be Archdeacon of Canterbury.” Certain 
it is, that Geoffrey Ridel, the person eventually appointed, was a 
friend of Henry, and proved to be an enemy of the Archbishop ; 
but we cannot think that Archdeacon Churton’s is the necessary 
construction of the passage in Diceto, who, without saying any 
thing of Ridel, or of the king’s wish to recommend him as suc- 
cessor, merely tells us that Becket for a time put off transferring 
the archdeaconry, and then, “ transtulit tandem, sicut rex petiit’.” 
On the other hand, we do not believe, with Mr. Turner, that a 
love of the considerable emoluments attached to the office was 
his motive, or even one of his motives, for wishing to retain it. 
His whole history declares that he was not grasping as to money. 

The Archbishop’s next acts were of a nature to make numerous 
and important enemies. Many of the possessions of his see had 
been alienated to lay hands, and these he determined to resume,— 
in order, according to Grim, that he might be able to increase his 
charities, but more probably, we think, that he might assert the 
rights of his office to the full extent in which he conceived them. 


® Ist ed. p. 343. ’ X. Scriptores, col. 534. 
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The transfer had probably, in many cases, been wrongful and 
informal, and if so, there were courts which might have been 
appealed to for redress. But Becket was at no time fond of quiet 
and tardy measures; he proceeded at once, by main force, to 


oust the farmers and seize the lands, declaring that no one had — 


any right to call him to account for such proceedings. The two 
most famous cases in which a resumption was attempted, were 
both connected with grants of William the Conqueror. In the 
one, the Archbishop claimed the custody of Rochester Castle, on 
the ground that it had been bestowed on his predecessor; in the 
other, he required Roger, Earl of Clare, to do him homage for 
the castle and honour of Tunbridge, although the earl’s family 
had for almost a century held it of the Crown, having originally 
acquired it from the Conqueror in exchange for a possession in 
Normandy *. Fitzstephen states that Becket had fortified him- 
self with the king’s permission before entering on the resumptions. 
If so, there can be little doubt that the license was acted on in a 
way which Henry had not anticipated. 

The two cases just mentioned, so curiously connected and con- 
trasted, gave indication of an alarming principle. Every thing that 
had ever been given to the Church was to be claimed; nothing 
that had been parted with was to be abandoned. Documents 
were to be valid or worthless according as they made for or against 
the claims. Nobles and knights, nay, the king himself, began to 
feel themselves insecure in their possessions. Courtly clerks, and 
those who depended on lay patrons, trembled lest they should be 
ejected from their preferments without any prospect of acquiring 
others. There was no lack of unfriendly suggestors to point out 
to Henry the dangerous nature of the eI pe 88 doings. 

About Christmas, 1162, the king landed at Southampton, and 
Becket went with young Henry, who was still under his charge, 
to meet him. The accounts of their interview are contradictory 
in the extreme. Herbert represents the king’s behaviour as 
most cordial, while Diceto speaks of it as showing by its coolness 
that the days of the Archbishop’s favour were over’. Henry was 
gratified, says Dr. Giles, to find that his nominee was in high 
repute for piety; he put on an air of contempt, says M. Thierry, 
‘“‘at seeing in a monk’s frock the man whom he had made so 
much of when attired as a Norman courtier, with dagger at his 
side, plumed cap on his head, and boots with their long points 
turned back like rams’ horns.” The accounts of the impression 
made on the spectators are, of course, equally irreconcilable '. 


* Lyttelton, ii, 347. X. Seriptores, col. 534. 
' It appears to have been on this occasion that Henry procured the resignation 
of the archdeaconry. 
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Whatever the king’s demeanour may have been at Southam 
ton, it is certain that he still left his goth wee in the arch- 
bishop's hands; and when, on setting out for the Council of 
Tours not long after, Becket restored the royal pupil to his father, 
it is said by Herbert that they spent some days together in the 
most friendly manner ’. 

The chief object of the council, which met in May, 1163, was 
to declare in behalf of Alexander III., against the “a 
Octavian, who was supported by the Emperor of Germany. 30th 
on his journey and at the council, Becket was received with the 
most distinguished honours. It is said by William of Newbury, 
that on this occasion he resigned his rene into the pope’s 
hands, on the ground of having been irregularly advanced to the 
dignity, and that the po ciously restored it ; but probability 
is with the statements of other writers, who refer the incident to 
a later date. It appears that Becket attempted when at Tours 
to procure the canonization of his predecessor Anselm,—a prelate 
who had many claims to such an honour, but whose enrolment. in 
the catalogue of saints at this time must have seemed like a 
canonization of resistance to the temporal power, and especially to 
the sovereign of England. The pope was not prepared for 
such a measure, nor was Anselm canonized until the reign of 
Henry VII. 

Ever since the elevation of Becket to the primacy, persons had 
not been wanting who attempted to influence the king against 
him ; but, soon after his return from Tours, there fell out some 
things which might have sufficed to provoke Henry without an 
commentary from the whisperers of the court. We cannot tell 
in what order they occurred, nor does it greatly matter. 

One of these affairs is not quite fairly represented by Dr. Giles’. 
The Church of Eynesford,” he tells us, “ was in the gift of the 
see of Canterbury, and had been bestowed by Becket on one of 
his clerks, whose name was Lawrence. The lord of the manor of 
Kynesford, whose name was William, objecting to his right of 
nomination, expelled Lawrence's people.” The biographer ought 
in justice to have stated the ground of William’s objection, viz., 
that the archbishop’s claim of patronage was something altogether 
new to him. It was founded on a principle, which, if ever 
allowed, had long been dormant—that the archbishop had a right 
to bestow all churches which were situated on the manors of his 
tenants. Becket may have been in the right, but he certainly 


_ * By a mistranslation of Herbert, Dr. Giles places this meeting at ‘* Rumnel,” 
1. ¢. We presume, Romney ; for in geogra 


phical names Dr. Giles never attempts to 
ere — of the old copyists, or to identify the places which are eumitesd. 
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was the aggressor; and lest we should be too much shocked at 
the violence of William’s proceedings, it ought to be remembered, 
that not only were they in the usual style of the rough-handed 
barons of that age, but that the primate had just given examples 
of precisely similar violence in cases of disputed possession. 

illiam was a tenant of the king, as well as of the archbishop; 
and when excommunicated by the one, he appealed to the other. 
Henry ordered Becket to absolve him, reminding him that the 
king’s tenants-in-chief ought not to be excommunicated without 
an intimation to the sovereign‘. The archbishop for a time 
stood on his rights, declaring that the king had nothing to do 
with excommunication or absolution; but at length, with a very 
ill grace, which left no sense of obligation, he agreed to do as 
was required. 

In another case, the primate appeared as a sort of Hampden. 
The king proposed, in a council at Woodstock, to add to his 
revenue certain monies which had been customarily paid to the 
sheriffs throughout England,—a sum of two shillings on every hide 
of land *. Becket stood forward to oppose the proposal. The 
money, he said, was not paid as a due, but voluntarily, and might 
be refused if the sheriffs and their attendants did not behave to 
the satisfaction of the payers. The king swore his favourite oath 
that it should go to the exchequer; the primate swore, with 
equal vehemence, that not a shilling should be paid for his lands 
so long as he should be the possessor of them. This opposition 
defeated the project ; and so, says Grim, the king was led, out 
. ill-will towards the archbishop, to turn his anger against the 
clergy. 

He was not long without a very fair pretext for interferin 
with them. A number of outrages had lately been commie 
by persons in holy orders. It was said that within ten years 
more than a hundred murders had been committed by clerks who 
were still alive; and without insisting on the exact statistical 
accuracy of this statement (which Dr. Lingard thinks it worth 
while to assail), we have abundant evidence that the “ disorderly 
manners of men in orders °,”—** homicides, thieves, robbers, assas- 
sins, and practisers of other atrocities ’,”—had become a crying 
nuisance. The Church tribunals claimed exclusive jurisdiction 
over clerks in cases of every kind; and thus these “ tonsured 


* Lest, it was said, the king should unawares communicate with an excom- 
municated person. 

° This seems to be what has been described as “‘a revival of the odious tax known 
by the name of danegelt.”"—( Lingard, ii. 206.) But it does not appear that Henry 
wished to add to the burdens of the people; he meant only to make the payment 
compulsory (which it probably was in effect before,) and to alter its destination, 

° Grim, in S. T. C. i. 34. 7 Herbert, in Quad. 32—3. 
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demons, workmen of the devil, clerks in name only, but belonging 
to Satan's portion *,” were exempted from the judgment of the 
secular courts. The exemption extended to the mmor orders 3 
and there had grown up a prodigious multitude of “acephalous 
clerks, without title, duty, or regular home, who led a roving, 
disreputable life, and were ready for any violence. abt? 

The king wished to put an end to this system, by subjecting 
clerical offenders to the same jurisdiction with other crimiaals, 
He required that clerks accused of any outrage should be tried in 
his own courts; that on conviction they should be degraded by 
the Church, and then should be remanded to the secular power, 
for the execution of the sentence passed on them. The arch- 
bishop strenuously —— these proposals ; and on this quarrel 
turned the whole of the subsequent history. 

On the one side, it was argued that the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline had been proved altogether inadequate to check the excesses 
of the clergy; that the punishments of the spiritual court were 
not fitted to deter persons inclined to offences of the kind in 
question. ‘ Those,” it was said, ‘would care little for a loss of 
orders [the heaviest of all the spiritual sentences], whom a regard 
for their orders could not restrain from the perpetration of such 
enormities. In proportion to their superior dignity and privileges, 
their criminality was greater than that of other men, and their 
punishment ought rather to be more than less. It would bea 
strange novelty in law, and a truly novel fashion of sanctity, if the 
ese 2 of the clergy should thus be made a screen for villanies, 

y which the peace of kingdoms is disturbed, the justice of kings 
outraged, and all that is holy profaned’.” 

The arguments on the other side were of various kinds. No 
one, it was said, ought to be twice punished for the same offence, 
—as clerks would be, if in addition to degradation they had to 
undergo the doom of the secular court. Clerks degraded for one 
offence would afterwards be in the condition of laymen, and liable 
to the usual punishments of laymen for future misdemeanours 
— they had but one life more than other men]; but degra- 

ation was the utmost that could be allowed for one crime. 

There were many arguments from Scripture, some of them 
strangely unfortunate. Those which seem most likely to have 
told were founded on a restriction to the clergy of what in truth 


Ibid. 

* Herbert, in S. T. C. vii. 103. 104. 109.—It is remarkable that this most 
thorough-going supporter of Becket appears to think the opposite side of the 
argument stronger. He does full justice to Henry’s motives. “ Nothing can be 
more certain than that each had a zeal of God, the one for the people, the other for 


the clergy ; but which zeal was according to knowledge, it i 4 : 
for the God of knowledge, to judge.”—109, 
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would have been equally applicable to all Christians,—as where it 
was said that it would be shocking to touch the life or limbs of 
those for whom Christ had died. 

The main strength of the cause, however, was probably in the 
department of ecclesiastical law—a department more beyond the 
cognizance of ordinary persons than either abstract reason or 
Scripture. We are told, however, that even in that day the 
king’s side was not without its learned canonists’; and we know, 
whether the uncritical twelfth century knew it or not, that the 
authorities on which the Archbishop relied were in reality alto- 
gether futile. 

‘“‘Gratian,” says Fleury, “inserted in his Deeretum [which was 
published in the reign of Stephen] novel maxims concerning the 
immunity of the clergy, as to which he maintains that they may not in 
any case be judged by laymen. In proof of this he cites several articles 
of the false decretals, and the pretended law of Theodosius, adopted by 
Charlemagne, in order to extend excessively the jurisdiction of the 
bishops. With these he combines a mutilated article from a novel of 
Justinian, which, as a whole, says the very contrary. This constitution, 
thus altered, however, was St. Thomas of Canterbury’s chief ground for 
resisting the king of England with the firmness which drew on him 
persecution and martyrdom ?.” 


Nothing, as appears to us, can be plainer than that the Arch- 
bishop’s cause was decidedly wrong; and it is not without. 
considerable surprise that we have read some of the late apologies 
on this subject. As to the question of Scripture and primitive 
usage, it is manifest that the directions to admonish an offending 
brother, to-‘* hear the Church,” to settle differences ‘* before the 
saints, and not before unbelievers,” were intended for all Chris- 
tians, not for the clergy alone; nor had they any thing to do 
with questions as to the nature or amount of punishment for such 
crimes as robbery and murder. It was, therefore, a most strange 
abuse to found on them a claim of comparative impunity for 
clerks who should be guilty of such outrages. 

The question of ecclesiastical law in general, and that of earlier 
English law, may be considered as decided against the immunities 
by the judgment of the best authorities. There is, however, a 
charter of William the Conqueror, on which Mr. Froude and 
his copyist rely, by which the jurisdiction over the clergy was 
given to the spiritual courts*. But, as has been remarked by 


1 Herbert, in S. T. C. vii. 103. 

? Hist. Eccl. vol. v. p. 5. Collier discusses the question with his usual honesty, 
vol. i, p. 372, and concludes against the immunities, from primitive and early 
English example, as well as on grounds of reason. ; 

° It was given, according to Thierry, (ii. 273,) not from any wish to increase the 
power of the clergy, but in order that the Norman prelates might be able to help in 
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1 ee Southey ‘, the mention of this grant is not to the purpose,—since 

Nei: Becket is never found to have appealed to it, and would have 

i Ne scorned such ground as altogether beneath his — He 

HE claimed the immunities as an inherent right of the clergy. 

rie As to what is said of the severity of ecclesiastical punishments 

Hie —for example, that some clerks were sentenced by the spiritual 
ia courts to deprivation of all their dignities, and confinement in a 


monastery for life under a strict system of penance—it is clear 
that this is far from meeting the case. The ecclesiastical disci- 
line would seem to have been much neglected, and, at all events, 
it was found insufficient to restrain from frequent crime. What- 
ever it may have been, it is certain that it was looked on, by 
both clergy and laity, as less severe than the secular punishments; 
and it is certain that it was grievously ineffective. 4 
We need hardly advert to the fallacy of Michelet’, who tells us © 
that “the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was in those days an anchor 7 
of safety ;” that “the Church was almost the only way by which 
the despised races of the vanquished could recover any degree of 
ascendancy ;” that ‘ the liberties of the Church were then those of 
the world ;"—or to that of Dr. Giles, who endeavours to recom- 
mend his hero as a kindred spirit to modern philanthropists and 
mitigators of the criminal oa °, It was not for the elevation of 
the oppressed Saxons that Becket laboured. It was not to miti- 
gate the barbarous punishments which were in that age usual, and 
perhaps necessary. It was to establish a difference between the 
clergy and all others. Mr. Froude, indeed, is right in denying 
the truth of the opinion which he ascribes to ‘Protestant histo- 
rians "—that ‘the Archbishop could have been influenced by no 
motive but a wish to secure impunity to offending clergymen ’;” 
but the real charge is different from this—that he set up and 
; obstinately maintained, as a right of the Church, a claim which 
ho was without any real foundation, and which in its working had 
| if been proved to be most pernicious, not only to the public peace, 


but to the character of the clergy themselves. 

There was no pretence that the secular courts were likely to 
deal unfairly with clerks who might be accused before them. 
‘| There was no attempt on their part to meddle with matters which 
My were properly of spiritual cognizance. It was not one of those 
cases in which it is necessary to distinguish between the worth- |~ 
lessness of a party, and the principle involved in his cause. None || } 
but persons duly convicted of crime were in any danger from | | 
Henry's intended reforms. The question was simply, whether 7 


ay 
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the work of depressing the Saxons; and now it came to be used for the annoyance 
of the race in whose favour it was given. a 
Vindicie, 355. iii, 162. i, 186-7. 
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clerks should enjoy a comparative impunity for offences against 
the public peace; and Becket judged it his duty, as representa- 
tive of the clergy, to insist that they should. As long as Henry 
could have any pretence for saying (whether with oath, “ per 
oculos Dei,” or in more innocent form) that the clergy were espe- 
cially favoured, so long was there a ground for complaint on the 

t of the secular power, and of the people. 

The king summoned the bishops and abbots to meet him at 
Westminster in October, 1163, and laid before them his views of 
necessary reforms. He complained that the immunities hindered 
the execution of his coronation oath, to do justice and correct 
offenders *, and he desired the concurrence of the assembled dig- 
nitaries in the measures which he proposed for the remedy of 
the prevailing evils. The clergy withdrew in order to consult, 
and the subject was discussed with arguments such as we have 
given above. The bishops were at first inclined to yield, but 
were swayed by Becket’s forcibly representing the case as one of 
duty to the Church and faithfulness to their trust. On returning 
to the king, the prelates declared that they were not at liberty 
to give an unequalified assent to his demands. Henry asked 
whether they would obey the customs of his ancestors. The 
archbishop replied that they would, ‘saving their order and 
the bishops severally made the same declaration, with the single 
exception of Hilary of Chichester, who thought to get over the 
difficulty by substituting the words bond fide for salvo ordine. 
This change, instead of appeasing the king, added to his exas- 
peration. He burst out into violent abuse of Hilary, and abruptly 
left the council. The unlucky conciliator suffered from both sides ; 
as the bishops were retiring to their lodgings, the primate sharply 
rebuked him for the concession which he had made without con- 
sulting his brethren. Next morning, Henry sent to demand of 
Becket a surrender of Eye and Berkhampstead, and left London 
without again seeing the clergy. 

The prelates in general were alarmed, and dreaded a breach 
with the king. Intrigue, too, was busy among them. Arnulph, 
Bishop of Lisieux, came over from Normandy at this time, and, 
by way of ingratiating himself with Henry, under whose displea- 
sure he had lately been, he suggested that the king should form 
a party among the clergy, as the most effectual means of thwart- 
ing the primate. Roger of York, Becket’s old enemy, Hilary of 
Chichester, and Foliot, lately translated to London, were easily 


® Grim, in S. T. C. i. 35. 

* This reservation was made in oaths of fealty. Lingard, ii. 214. But Henry 
might complain that it was now attempted to interpret it as implying the immuni- 
ties, which he had not before supposed to be included. 
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won, and others were by no means disposed to follow the arch- 
bishop in all his courses’. A secret agreement was made, we do 
not know with how many bishops, by which they gave up the 
obnoxious reservation. “Thus,” says Fitzstephen, ‘‘ those who 
had the highest reputation for learning, became most ready to 
oppress the liberty of the Church ;” and Grim imputes to these 
prelates the blame of the king’s proceedings ; for how, he asks, 
should the king suspect himself to be in the wrong, when all but 
the archbishop were with him * ; 

The king’s influence among the clergy soon manifested itself in 
various acts of opposition to the primate. The Archbishop of 
York revived some ancient pretensions of his see as the rival of 
Canterbury ; Clarembald, abbot of St. Augustine’s, claimed eX- 
emption from the archbishop’s jurisdiction, and required that 
Becket should give him the pastoral benediction in his own 
monastery, without exacting any profession or promise of obe- 
dience*; and Foliot claimed independence of Canterbury, on the 

und of the ancient ecclesiastical eminence of London, which 
John of Salisbury represents him as deducing from the days when 
it was the seat of a Flamen of Jupiter ! 

Assiduous attempts were made to win over Becket to com- 
pliance with the king’s wishes. The danger of the Church—the 
character of Henry—the archbishop’s old friendship with him, 
and the hope which he might have of recovering all his influence 
with increase, if these quarrels could be got over—such argu- 
ments were continually pressed on him. It was urged, too, that 
although the king was desirous, for the sake of his own honour, 
that the bishops should publicly withdraw their reservation, he 
had no intention to take advantage of this to the prejudice of 
their obligations and the rights of the Church. 

The archbishop remained firm, until he was at last prevailed 
on by the solicitations of the pope’s envoy, who professed to have 


' M. Thierry says that Henry gained the Norman bishops by various arguments, 
“et peut-étre par des insinuations des desseins presumés de I’ Anglais Becket contre 
tous les grands d’Angleterre; enfin, par plusieurs raisons que les historiens ne 


détaillent pas.” iii, 110. The omissions of the old historians are extremely con- 
venient for imaginative moderns, 
§. T. C. i. 37. 


* Diceto, ap. X. Scriptores, 584. This matter does not seem to be quite fairly 
represented by a very highly respected writer, who says that Becket “ declined 
giving his pastoral blessing to a bad man named Clarembald, who had been made 
abbot of St. Augustine's.” Early Eng. Ch., Ist. ed. i. 344. The character of 
Clarembald (which was undoubtedly bad) did not come into question at all, The 
pretensions advanced by him—and, we may add, those of Roger and Foliot—were 
precisely such as Becket would have been likely to raise and to maintain pertina- 
ciously in similar circumstances,—his principle apparently having been to assert 
whatever could either truly or untruly be represented as a right of his position, 
whatever that position might be, and with an utter disregard of all other rights. 
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his master’s authority for advising compliance. Grim seems to 
throw doubt on the truth of the envoy’s assertion ‘; the fact pro- 
bably was, as Lord Lyttelton suggests*, that the pope had in 
ceneral terms directed him to recommend conciliatory measures, 
but had no intention that such concessions should be made. 
Becket, however, was persuaded, and intimated his submission to 
the king, who required that, as the refusal had been public, the 
assent should be equally so. 

The council of Clarendon met in consequence in the end of 
January, 1164. The business lasted three days, but it is impos- 
sible, amid contradictory reports, to ascertain in what order it 
was transacted. 

Becket professed that he did not know the particulars of what 
was required under the title of ancient customs or royal dignities. 
A number of regulations were recited, which professed to have 
been in force until the confusions of Stephen’s reign,—in order, as 
Girim represents the king to have said, that no one in after time 
might presume to charge him with introducing novelties. An- 
other biographer tells us that Henry himself knew no more of the 
ancient laws than Becket, and that matter adverse to the Church 
was inserted by his ill-disposed adherents. 

The constitutions of Clarendon bear very hardly on what were 
supposed to be the rights of the Church. All questions of pre- 
sentation to benefices were to be decided in the king’s courts. 
Clerks accused of crimes were to be dealt with in the manner 
already mentioned. No bishop or other clergyman was to leave the 
kingdom without the king’s license. (‘This was a check on 
appeals to the pope.) The king’s tenants in chief, and the mem- 
bers of his household, were not to be excommunicated without 
his leave. The king was to have the power of compelling the 
archbishop to do justice to suitors in his court. The patronage 
of sees, abbeys, &c., was brought more completely under the 
king’s control than before. The sons of rustics (M. Thierry’s 
a were not to be ordained without the consent of their 
ord, 

On these and the other items the archbishop remarked 4s 
they were read one by one. Of that which went to subject the 
clergy to secular courts, he declared that now Christ was to 
be judged anew before Pilate. The matter, he found, was worse 
than he had imagined when he promised to conform; and he 
resolved to refuse compliance. The bishops stood by him in his 
refusal, and Henry was enraged beyond measure. As the eccle- 
siasties were sitting in deliberation, armed knights rushed into 


4S. T. C. i. 26-7. ii, 353. 
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their conclave, with drawn swords and furious gestures, threaten- 
ing death to all who should rsist In opposing the king's will. 
The bishops of Salisbury an Norwich, who were at this time 
especially obnoxious to Henry, in terror besought Becket to 
relent. The earls of Cornwall and Leicester joined their 
entreaties, saying that they apprehended some unheard-of 
violence. ‘It is,” he answered, “nothing new or unheard of, 
if it should be our lot to die for the rights of the Church; for 
this a multitude of saints has taught us, both by word and by 
example®.” The Grand Master of the Templars, and another 
eminent member of the order, fell at his feet, embraced his 
knees, and promised, on their salvation, that if he would but sub- 
mit, he should never hear more of the customs. The Arch- 
bishop withdrew for a short time, and on returning said to his 
brethren, ‘It is God’s will that I should perjure myself; for the 
present I submit and incur perjury, to repent hereafter as I 
may ’.” 

i Ie promised in the hearing of all, to keep the laws “ legitime 
et fide bond,” and charged the other bishops to do the like. It 
was then required that he should set his seal to the constitutions; 
an act by which he would, according to the notions of the time, 
have bound himself to them more thoroughly than by his verbal 
promise : he required time for consideration. The parchment on 
which the constitutions were written was divided into three parts; 
the king took one, the Archbishop of York another, and Becket 
took the third. This would naturally have been construed as an 
act of approval; but some of the biographers tell us that he gave 
it the character of a protest, declaring that he took the deed as 
‘a voucher for the cause which he maintained,” and an informa- 
ee as to the measures against which he was bound to con- 
tend’, 

The admirers of Becket do not pretend to justify his conduct 
on this occasion. It is compared by the contemporaries to the 
falls of David and St. Peter, and he himself was ashamed of it, 
even at the time. “I know,” he is reported to have said, ‘ that 
what we have been doing must be condemned, unless a good 
intent were an excuse for a blamable act’;” and as he went with 
his train to Winchester after the council, he for a long time kept 


® Roger, in S. T. C. i. 25. 


” Fohot, i. 172. Dr. Lingard attempts to throw suspicion on this statement, on 
the ground of the source from which it comes—the letter which we have already 
noticed. But even if that letter were a forgery, the accounts of the biographers 
bear it out in all essential points as to what took place at Clarendon, except that 
"a names ety a as having stood firm with the other bishops. 

oger, in S. T. C. i. 12 erbe iles, i, 22 

bert, quoted by Giles, i, 224, 
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a melancholy silence, and at length, on being addressed by Her- 
bert of Bosham, burst out into bitter lamentations, weeping pro- 
fusely as he traced the calamities which had come on the Church 
to the promotion of a person so unworthy as himself to the office 
of its chief pastor’. ; 

Those who think unfavourably of Becket, exult over the con- 
duct which his friends do not defend. We cannot but think the 
reprobation of it in which some writers indulge is somewhat 
exaggerated. It was marked rather by weakness and vacillation 
than by deliberate perfidy. He yielded to the urgency of others, 
against his own judgment, and that forthesake ofaverting immediate 
danger from others rather than from himself. Neither can we fully 
agree in the measure of reprobation which Lord Lyttelton * bestows 
on the next acts of the archbishop, when he suspended himself from 
saying mass until he should receive the pope’s pardon for what he 
had done, and ye joined with other prelates, by the king’s desire, 
in requesting the papal sanction for the constitutions. To this 
his own approval was, of course, subject, and without it the con- 
stitutions were null in the opinion of High Churchmen (so to speak). 
That Becket should join in the application to the pope, seems, 
therefore, a necessary consequence of what he had before done ; 
while his private suit for absolution was the result of his feeling 
that his assent had been wrong or questionable. His position 
was a most unhappy one, in which it was impossible to do ior 
We cannot much wonder that he acted as he did; and we shall 
do well to lay the chief weight of our blame rather on some 
sengg things, than on what was almost an unavoidable result of 
them. 

The pope returned an indulgent answer to the request of abso- 
lution. He desired the archbishop to resume the offices of the 
altar, and to confess to some skilful spiritual guide whatever 
might weigh on his conscience. He refused to confirm the con- 
stitutions, but by way of softening his refusal he granted Henry’s 


1 Mr. Thierry’s “ fixed idea”? comes out amusingly on this occasion. He tells us 
that, as the archbishop was on his way to Winchester, “a Saxon, named Edward 
Grim, his cross-bearer,” spoke loudly against his compliance, and suggests that “in 
this reproach national sentiment had perhaps as great a share as religious conviction.” 
(iii, 119). For this he refers to Fleury, who, we find, does not pretend to name the 
cross-bearer, and says nothing about his race. The mistake of making Grim cross- 
bearer to the archbishop did not originate with Mr. Thierry, but it certainly és a 
mistake. The cross-bearer who spoke on this occasion was not a Saxon, but a 
Welshman, Alexander Llewellyn. Grim does not seem to have had any acquaint- 
ance with Becket until after his last return from France, when he visited him at 
Canterbury, and so was present at the murder. Llewellyn was sent abroad a day 
or two before that event, but we shall see that Grim did not even act as deputy- 
cross-bearer. 2 P, 364, 
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request, that the Archbishop of York should be appointed legate 

er all England’. 
7 In the mon Becket’s enemies were not idle. Herbert 
divides them into three species, which he compares respectively 
to gnats, bees, and scorpions *; and to these he afterwards adds 
“fat bulls of Basan”—the hostile bishops—and _ their ** calves,” 
or clerks. The gnats and bees buzzed into the king's ears a tale 
of slighting words, which the primate was said to have spoken in 
contempt of his youth, unsteadiness, and violent temper; and in 
consequence of this Henry refused to see him when he presented 
himself at the doors of Woodstock palace. Becket then resolved 
to go to the pope, in defiance of the king, and contempt of the 
constitutions *. He twice attempted to cross the sea, but was 
obliged to put back; on the second oceasion he returned to 
Canterbury by night, just in time to save his effects from seizure 
by the king’s officers. 

He now again sought an interview with Henry, and was re- 
eeived with decorum, although with an evident lack of cordiality. 
Henry relaxed so far as to ask him with a smile whether one 
kingdom had not room for both, and desired him to govern his 
provinee without further thought of going abroad. Becket 
proceeded to fulfil this injunction, but not, we should suppose, in 
a manner likely to lessen the king’s irritation. 


“ We aroused himself,” says Herbert, “ and with a prophet’s mattock° 
plucked up, pulled down, scattered, and rooted out whatsoever he found 
planted amiss in the garden of the Lord. His hand rested not, his eye 
spared not ; whatsoever was naughty, whatsoever rough, whatsoever 
wicked, he not only assailed with a prophet’s mattock, but with the axe 
of the gospel he cut it down. Of the royal and ecclesiastical customs, 
he observed such as were good; but those which had been brought in 
for the dishonour of the clergy he pruned away as bastard shoots, that 
they should not strike their roots deep’.” 


In such proceedings the time passed on until the month of 
October, (1164), when the primate was summoned to answer 
before a council or parliament at N orthampton for his behaviour 
in the case of John the Marshal, one of the kine’s retainers. 


* There was some misunderstanding as to this—Becket remonstrated against the 
grant, as trenching on the privileges of Canterbury. The pope assured him that he 
had no intention of slighting him; that the legation was granted on conditions, &c. 
It came to nothing in the end. 

¢ S. T. C. vii. 132. 

* If the reader can turn to the “ Life” &¢, vol. i. p. 230, he may be amused by 
Dr. Giles’s defence of this step. — 

Sarenlo, Isaiah vii. 25, Jerem. i. 10. 

’ S. T. vii. 132 
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He arrived on Tuesday, the 7th of the month, and lodged in 
the monastery of St. Andrew. Next morning he had an inter- 
view with the king, who redressed the wrong done by some of his 
seople in occupying a house intended for the archbishop’s train, 
but did not offer the usual kiss, although Becket made demon- 
stration of his willingness to receive it. 

The case of John the Marshal was then entered on. The king had 
made a constitution, that ifany one having a suit in his lord’s court 
should find, after the first or second day of the trial, that things were 
going against him, he might, on swearing that injustice was done 
him, remove the cause into the king’s court. By virtue of this, 
John appealed from the archbishop’s court in a suit relating to 
the manor of Pagaham (probably Peckham, near Tunbridge). 
On the day appointed for Becket to answer to the charge of 
injustice, he did not attend in person, but sent four knights, with 
letters from himself and the sheriff of Kent, in which it was stated 
that John had failed in his evidence, and that his oath on re- 
moving the ease had been made, not (as was usual) on reliques of 
saints or on the gospels, but on a tropary® which he produced 
from under his cloak. ‘The archbishop had not assigned any suf- 
ficent reason for his non-appearance, and therefore was now called 
on to answer for treason. His defence was not admitted, and on 
the second day of the council it was adjudged that he was ‘at the 
king’s merey;” a phrase implying forfeiture of all his effects, 
unless the king should be pleased (as was usual in such cases) 
to accept a fine instead. He was fined 500/. The prelates and 
the barons each endeavoured to shift on the other the duty of 
pronouncing the sentence, until the king in anger charged the 
Bishop of Winchester to perform the task’. 

Ilenry, however, had not yet done with Becket. His own 
wish would have been to attack him on subjects connected with 
the ecclesiastical privileges; but he was dissuaded from this, on 
the ground that the bishops might probably be unwilling to take 
a port against what was considered to be the cause of the Church. 
He therefore attempted to erush the archbishop by charges of a 
personal kind. First, there was a demand of 3800/. which had 
been received by him as warden of Eye and Berkhampstead. Ile 
replied that he had spent that sum and more in the repairs of 


§ Troparium, so called from containing ropes, which were properly certain versicles 
sung before the introit in the service of the mass (Dufresne). Mr. Turner makes 
this a “book of songs,” and is followed by Mr. Froude. Dr. Giles still further 
improves it into “ a jest-book !” 

* Becket's biographers delight in tales of judgments on his opponents, much after 
the same fashion as Mr. Huntington, S. S. in his autobiography. Thus here we are 
told by Grim that John lost two sons for whom he had intended to’ provide out of 
the Church’s patrimony, and himself died within the year.—S. T. C. i. 40. 
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72 Becket. 
these and other castles, but that money should not be a bar to 
his agreement with the king, and therefore he would give sureties 
for the payment. Then came a charge about two sums of 5001, 
‘ach—the one lent by Henry, the other borrowed by the chan- 
cellor on the king’s security, in the war of Toulouse. Becket 
affirmed that the first 5007. was a gift; but 1 was decided that 
as he could not prove this he must refund the money. For this 
also he gave securities. 

These demands were followed by one of more alarming magni- 
tude,—that he should account for the revenues of vacant sees and 
abbeys, including those of the archbishopric during its vacancy, 
which had come into his hands during his chancellorship. The 
amount is variously stated. The ‘ Quadrilogus” (which 1s very 
inaccurately printed) makes Herbert rate it at two hundred and 

thirty thousand marks; in Dr. Giles’s edition, his words are 
‘about thirty thousand ;” while others speak of it as forty-four 
thousand. The archbishop replied that he had not received 
notice to answer to any charge except that in the matter of John 
the Marshal, and requested leave to confer with his brethren. 

On the morning of the fourth day (Saturday, October 10), a 
consultation was held accordingly. The Bishop of Winchester 
advised that the king’s avarice should be gratified, and himself 
proceeded to the court with an offer of 2000 marks; but this 
was refused. The bishops resumed their deliberations. Some 
advised Becket to plead, that at the time of his election an ex- 
press declaration of his discharge from all secular obligations had 
been required by the Bishop of Winchester, on the part of the 
Chureh, and had been granted, in the king’s name, by Prince 
Henry and the justiciary, De Luci. Others, among whom 
Moliot and Hilary of Chichester were conspicuous, advised him to 
place his see in the king’s hands, and submit himself to his mercy. 
At length the Bishops of London and Rochester were sent to the 
king, with a request that he would allow the archbishop to defer 
his answer fora day. Foliot is accused of having falsified the 
message, leading the king to suppose that an answer of submis- 
sion might be reckoned on. 

The archbishop did not quit his monastery on the Sunday. 
During the following night, anxiety brought on an attack of an 
illness to Which he was subject. The king, suspecting that the 
illness was feigned, sent to ask whether he would appear and 
would give bail to stand a trial as to the revenues. He answered 
that, whether well or sick, he would appear on the following day. 
In the meantime, he was told that Henry was swearing, with even 
more than usual vehemence, that some of the courtiers had con- 
spired to kill him, and that the king had deelared an intention of 
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either putting him to death, or depriving him of his eyes and 
tongue, and committing him to prison for life’. Most of this 
appears to have been a mere invention, and the rest greatly 
exagecrated. 

The 13th of October, Tuesday, was the last and most memor- 
able day of the council*®. By the advice of his confessor, the 
archbishop in the morning celebrated the mass of St. Stephen, 
beginning with the introit, Ktenim sederunt principes, (“ Princes 
sat and spake against me.”) ‘This was forthwith reported at 
court, with the commentary (surely very warrantable, although 
some writers treat it as the suggestion of bitter malice), that 
Becket intended a parallel between himself and the protomartyr®. 
It was his intention to proceed to the castle barefooted, wearing 
his pontificals, and with his cross in his hand ; but at the entreaty 
of his friends he unwillingly gave up this, and went on horseback, 
wearing his ordinary dress, with a stole over it‘. Crowds of people, 
supposing that he was going to his death, prostrated themselves 
as he passed, and besought his blessing. On dismounting at the 
gate, he took his cross from the attendant who had borne it, and 
entered the hall in which the bishops were assembled. The sight 
of the cross in his hand alarmed them. They seem to have con- 
sidered it as a braving of the king, a claiming for himself the 
character of a champion of Christ against the power and violence 
of Ilis enemies. The Bishop of Hereford requested leave to carry 
the cross for him, but the offer was declined. Hugh of Nunant, 
Archdeacon of Lisieux, who attended in the archbishop’s com- 
pany, remonstrated with Foliot on the impropriety of suffering 
him to retain it. ‘* My good friend,” was the answer, “he was 
always a fool, and always will be one.” Foliot, however, endea- 
voured to wrest the cross out of the archbishop’s hands, and a 
somewhat unseemly struggle ensued, in which Becket, being the 
younger and stronger man, had the better. He then sat down, 
still holding the cross in his hands. Foliot prayed him to lay it 
aside, representing that the king would regard it as a sword 
drawn against him. The archbishop replied, that the king's 
sword was an instrument of war, but that his was a sign of peace, 
and therefore he would not let it go. 

1 Grim, in S. T. C. i. 42, Roger, ib. 135. 

? By Alan and others it is strangely said to have been the hundredth anniversary 
of the Norman invasion. 

* He never was backward to claim a parallel with a yet more sacred Example ; 
and this is carried out in the most extravagant (and, to modern taste, most offensive ) 
way by the old biographers. Herbert’s “ Liber Melorum” is expressly devoted to 
it, and the writer usually there and elsewhere speaks of himself, like St. John, as 
“the disciple who wrote these things.” 

* So Fitzst. and Roger state. Modern writers for the most part have followed 
less accurate authorities, which represent him as having retained his pontificals. 
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Roger of York was the last prelate who entered the hall. His 
wish was to make it thus appear as if he had not been concerned 
in advising the king’s proceedings. His cross was borne before 
him—the pope’s order that he should not use it beyond his own 
wovinee, being for the present eluded by an appeal. 

The king throughout the day remained in an inner chamber, 
The bishops were summoned into his presence, and Becket was 
left in the hall, with his clerks beside him. Herbert took the 
opportunity of advising that, if any violence were attempted, he 
should resort to excommunication. FF itzstephen reproved this 
counsel, and advised him rather to follow the saints and martyrs 
of old, in patient endurance and forgiveness of enemies. One of 
the king’s officers interrupted Fitzstephen, and told him that he 
must not speak to the archbishop, whereupon he significantly 
pointed to the cross,—an action of which Becket long after 
reminded him. 

The bishops told the king that the primate had rebuked them 
for joining in judgment against him; that he complained of the fine 
of 500/, as unjust, seeing that custom had fixed in every county 
a commutation for goods and chattels forfeited to the king's 
merey, and this in the county of Kent, where the property of the see 
lay, was only forty shillings; that he had forbidden them to take 
any further part in the proceedings against him, and had appealed 
to the pope. ‘Two earls were sent to ask Becket whether it were 
true that he had acted thus, contrary to his duty as the king's 
liegeman, and especially to his oath that he would observe the 
constitutions of Clarendon, one of which was, that bishops should 
attend the king in all trials, exeept such as involved life. They 
also asked him, whether he would give in the accounts of his 
chancellorship, and abide a judgment. He replied with firmness, 
that he had been summoned to answer for the affair of John the 
Marshal alone, and ought not to have been ealled to defend 
himself against any other charge; that in secular offices he had 
served the king faithfully, had spent all the revenues in his ser- 
vice, and had even contracted debts for it; that he had received 
an aequittance for all such matters at the time of his election; 
that he had made his appeal against being judged by the bishops, 
and would keep to it, placing himself and the Church under the 
proteetion of the pope. The earls withdrew, and some of those 
who were near the archbishop began to talk aloud, by way of 
intimidating him, of oppressions and barbarous acts of violence 
Which had been done by kings and nobles against contumacious 
ecclesiastics, 

The king endeavoured to foree the bishops to join in judging 
the primate. They pleaded the prohibition which had been laid 
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onthem. Roger of York retired, as if to avoid the sight of 
something shocking which might be expected. Some of the 
bishops tried to prevail on Becket to relent; but he was in- 
flexible. 

At length an expedient was devised. The king ceased to 
insist that the bishops should join in the judgment, on condition 
that they should appeal to the pope against the prohibition. 
They returned to the hall; and Hilary of Chichester, in their 
name, told the archbishop that as he and they had pledged them- 
selves to the constitutions, and he had now violated his oath, they 
held him as perjured, renounced their obedience to him, and 
appealed against him. 

There was some curious casuistry in Becket’s reply. The 
first of duties, he said, is that to God. The stipulations made at 
Clarendon involved a reservation of the Church’s rights. Nothing 
against these can be observed in fide bond or legitim?, nor can an 
infringement of the Church’s privileges be part of the ‘ dignities ” 
of a Christian king. The pope had sent back the constitutions 
rather with reprobation than approbation’. If,” he continued, 
‘we fell at Clarendon, we ought now to rise again. If we there 
swore wrongly, unlawful oaths are not to be observed.” 

The bishops then withdrew. The barons came into the hall, 
and the Karl of Leicester was proceeding to pronounce sentence, 
when the archbishop interrupted him, He repeated his objec- 
tions to the proceedings, and declared that, as the soul is more 
worthy than the body, and as the son must not doom the father, 
he declined all judgment from a secular tribunal, and referred his 
cause to the pope, who alone was competent to judge him. 

Raising his cross aloft, he proceeded slowly down the hall. A 
tumult of reproachful voices arose. The archbishop’s foot struck 
by chance against some firewood which lay in his way; and on 
this the uproar became louder than before. Ranulph de Broc 
and Earl Hamelin, the king’s bastard brother, called him per- 
jured and traitor. He reminded de Broe that one of his near 
relations had been hanged (the like of which, says a biographer, 
had never befallen any of the Beekets*); and to Hamelin he 
applied the most hateful terms, adding that but, for his orders, 
he would prove him a liar on his own person. 

The gate of the castle was found to be locked. One of the 
archbishop’s attendants hastily took down a bunch of keys which 
Was hanging near; and the first that he tried was found to {it 
the lock—not without somewhat of a miracle, if we believe the 
biographers. 


Potius improbate quam approbate.—Fitzst. in 8, T. C. i, 232, 
Quadr, i, 84. 
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aie The multitude without the castle received the archbishop with | 
1 SPE: enthusiasm. He rode through the crowded streets, with his 
cross in his hand, bestowing his benediction as he passed’, Op 4 
White reaching St. Andrew’s monastery, he prayed, and deposited his 


Ht, cross in the chapel; and then, finding that the usual companions 
. i of his table had disappeared through fear, he entertained (of 
| course, with an intended reference to the parables,) as many of : 


ie the crowd as could find room. 

| In the book which was read aloud at supper, the text “ when 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye to another,” occurred, 
The eyes of the archbishop met Herbert's, as if the words sug- 
gested the same thought to both. 

The bishops of London and Chichester soon after appeared, and 
proposed that the archbishop should make his peace by resigning 
two manors to the king; he sternly refused to alienate the pro. 
perty of the Church. He then sent two bishops to beg that he 
Ae might be allowed to goabroad. They found the king in very good 
Bis humour, but he deferred his answer until next day, and Becket | 
was soon after told by two eminent noblemen that some great 
mischief was intended against him. 

He signified his intention of passing the night in the chapel, 
and his bed was made behind the high altar. In the meantime, 
HD the means of escape were provided ; horses were in waiting with © 
1 id out the walls ; and in the middle of the night the archbishop left 

Northampton. 
} In the history of Becket, as in that of Mahomet, the flight (or 
hegira) is a remarkable point. Here, therefore, we shall pause 
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for a time. 


- ’ If we understand Fitzstephen rightly, he took up Herbert of Bosham behind 
mm. 
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Arr. I1].—1. A Chronological Introduction to the History of the 
Church : being a new inquiry into the true dates of the birth and 
death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, &c. By the Rev. 
Samuet Farmar Jarvis, D.D., LLD. London: Cleaver, 


1844. S8vo. 

2, Ordo Sewclorum. A Treatise on the Chronology of the Holy 
Scriptures, &c. By the Reo. Henry Browne, M.A., Principal 
of the Diocesan College, Chichester, Sc. London: J. W. 
Parker. 1844. 


Tue uncertainty of history, and of that essential part of it, 
especially, which is called chronology, is a common matter of 
complaint ; and much of late years has been done to encourage 
the suspicion, that after all there is no such thing, to any great 
extent, as authentic history, and that all the researches made by 
the industry of the present generation, and by the learning of 
those which are past, tend but to perplex, not to inform. Such, 
doubtless, must be the opinion of those, who, having studied 
history either under the bias of some partial theory, or with the 
same degree of diligence that one reads a romance, have been 
suddenly arrested by some of those apparent contradictions which 
amore enlarged view of the subject often presents. ‘They will 
cither question the newly presented facts, or mistrust the imper- 
fect information already obtained: but their minds, untrained to 
the rigid and diligent pursuit of truth, and enfeebled by theorizing, 
will in mere indolence conceive those difficulties to be insuperable 
contradictions, which a more severe and enlarged contemplation 
of the great objects before them would regard as temporary 
obscurities, capable of eventual solution. 

The fact is, that so far from having reason to complain of 
uncertainty in the study of the annals of the world, it is a 
matter of astonishment to find how many sources of definite in- 
formation actually exist, reaching even to the most dark and 
distant periods of time. The providence of God, according to 
His uniform system of operation, has made the curiosity, and even 
the superstitions of mankind, the instruments for conveying to 
the latest ages the knowledge of things which happened in the 
carliest. First, we have the ancient traditions, which for a long time 
supplied the place of history. These often speak with a wonderful 
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consistency and confidence, which may not be lightly gainsaid, 
and, when taken in connexion with materials of a more definite 
kind, do indeed form a most important element 1n human know- 
ledge. But there is another element of far more certainty and 
importance. We mean that stronghold of chronology, the ob- 
servations of the signs in the heavens, the recurrence of these 
comets and eclipses, which never failed to make an impression on 
the awe-struck memories of the ancients, and consequently have 
become landmarks to the historian. It is thus that the nightly 
observations of simple shepherds, and the superstitions of priests 
and augurs, alike tended towards a great design of which they were 
wholly unconscious. It is thus that, in a far more extended sense 
than is commonly understood, the heavenly bodies have become 
to mankind for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years; 
the guides to that history of the divine government of the world, 
that universal system of retribution and reward, that scheme of 
trial, of redemption, of restoration, which began at the creation, 


and shall receive its completion only when the earth, the scene of | 


this awful drama, shall ecase to be. 

In every nation of the world, to whom writing, whether hiero- 
clyphieal or alphabetic, has been known, we find a providential 
provision for recording the lapse of time ; all the several systems 
being founded upon astronomical observation, more or less accu- 
rate. And in all these instances the want of exact  corre- 
spondence of the solar with the lunar and the diurnal revolution 
have been felt, and attempts at adjustment made. These ap- 
proximations to scientific exactness are wonderful, and ought to 
alford a strong presumption of divine eare, in guiding the imperfect 
knowledge of mankind to some great eventual use, not yet accom- 
plished. ‘To use the words of Dr. Jarvis,— 


‘We are apt to undervalue the science of the ancients. We ought 
rather to look upon them with respect and admiration. It is truly 
astonishing that, with their imperfect instruments, they arrived at so 
much accuracy in their astronomical calculations. ‘The very want of 
instruments led to an intensity of observation much greater than ours. 
As the savage inhabitant of the forest, without a compass, marks his 
course through the pathless wilds with an accuracy far beyond that of 
the civilized man, so, at a very early period of the world’s history, did 
even barbarous nations learn, by the rising and the setting of the con 
stellations, to regulate the course of the year. However rude, there 
fore, the Romans under Romulus may have been, it was impossible for 
them to depart greatly from the tropical year, because they watched the 
constellations, and connected with their rising and setting the seasons of 
agriculture, and the times of their religious festivals. Any aberration 


would be quickly perceived, and the very observances of a religion, the 
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cods of which presided over their secular employments, served as a 
balance whereby to regulate the movements of their chronology.’’—p. 97. 


The same remarks are applicable to the chronology of other 
carly nations. Abundant means, however, are supplied for the 
correction of any one system of chronology. For example: the 
most important events in the annals of the world do not depend, 
for their verification, upon one series of annals only. Several in- 
dependent and synchronous series still exist, which are mutually 
corroborative or corrective. And, above all, we have the sacred 
records, to which the ultimate appeal, even in secular chronology, 
must be made, as the balance wheel, or, more properly, the main 
spring of the whole. And we may be certain that saered chro- 
nology will prove in the end, after all the resources of profane 
history and all the appliances of human science have been ex- 
hausted, the irrefragable index to accurate chronological truth. 

It is obvious, indeed, that many difficulties are still in the 
way. <A large portion of these, however, has proceeded, not from 
the inadequacy of ancient testimony, if rightly applied, but from 
its abuse ; the falsification by interested persons, in later ages, of 
the guileless traditions of earlier times; the indulgence in conjec- 
tures or fanciful theories, carelessly enunciated, or as carelessly 
taken for facts, or unfairly insinuated ; to which must be added, 
the defects in ancient science. The latter we may expect to 
unravel as true knowledge advances towards perfection: theories 
and conjectures must yield to facts, which time, aided by the true 
guidance of Scripture and of the faithful monuments of antiquity, 
will establish. Other difficulties proceed from our still imperfect 
knowledge of some of the languages and records of antiquity, as 
in Hgypt, and the numerous questions of difficult solution involved 
in the monuments of that extraordinary people. In short, many 
phenomena still occur apparently at variance with established facts ; 
hut there is every hope that truth and patience will in the end 
adjust these to their proper places, will separate the specious 
from the genuine, and will ultimately show that the real facts of 
history, however contradictory to present appearances, are actually 
the component parts of one universal system. 

If the cause of revelation and the true principles of our Church 
are to be maintained, these great ends cannot be accomplished, 
humanly speaking, but by the rigid adherence to truth for its own 
sake, and to the unbiassed examination of evidence in all matters 
Which demand its application. It is, therefore, that we feel cor- 
dial satisfaction in recognizing the spirit which has guided both 
those learned writers whose sTieusailigion! works are at the head 
of our article. ‘They are alike distinguished by the qualifications 
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of discursive and profound learning, patient research, and scrupv- 
lous diligence in the induction and collocation of facts. The 
are alike earnest supporters of Catholic Christianity, and while 
repudiating the theoretical licentiousness of modern Germany, 
and the vagaries of a mythical theology, are reverently impressed 
with the mysteries of Divine Providence, whose ways it has been 
their honest endeavour to vindicate. These two volumes are the 
result of that well-digested erudition which has ever been the 


handmaid of sound theology. ee 
The dangerous tendencies of the fascinating way of studying, 
or rather dreaming about history, now so popular, are well exposed 


by Mr. Browne :— 


“ That there exists among us at this day a vast amount of scepticism, 
openly avowed or working in secret, and unconsciously, no one doubts 
who has attentively watched the procedure of our popular literature. ... 
I am not travelling far from those bearings of the question which directly 
concern ourselves, in selecting two distinct systems of continental 
scepticism, as the highest exponents of the sort of unbelief which is 
afloat amongst ourselves. There exist among us the elements, at 
least, of the ‘historical scepticism,’ which, even when it professes a 
belief in the divine origin of the Mosaic and Christian systems, regards 
their historical documents as matters of the same kind with the earlier 
profane history, out of which the truth of facts is to be reconstructed by 
the critical processes of the schools of Niebuhr and Miller: it being 
assumed that both the Old and New Testament contain more of legend 
and popular traditions than of true pragmatic history. And have we 
not among us the germs, at least, of the very different ‘mystical sys- 
tems’ of Schleiermacher and Strauss, in which objective facts are treated 
as the mere vehicles or disguises of the subjective idea? whether true 
or false it matters not, since the truth resides, as Schleiermacher teaches, 
in the religious sentiment which they excite and express, or, as Strauss 
maintains, in the philosophical doctrines to which they are evidently 
capable of being attached.”—p. 20. 


Dr. Jarvis is equally opposed to such dangerous methods, as 
will appear from the following extract from his Introduction :— 


“In the prosecution of this plan, the rules which the writer lays 
down for his guidance are the following. 1. To take nothing for 
granted. Every necessary question, from beginning to end, must be 
examined on its own merits, and decided by acknowledged authorities 
from history, verified, when the case allows it, by astronomical observa- 
tions and arithmetical computation. 2. With regard to all such ques- 
tions conjecture is never to be allowed. In the adjustment of a series of 
events, where the truth is to be arrived at by approximation, and in the 
absence of positive testimony, probabilities are to be weighed. But in 
all cases they are carefully to be distinguished as probabilities only. « « 
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3. No theory before examination is to be assumed. Testimony is to be 
followed whithersoever it may lead. The two great objects to be con- 
stantly kept in view must be the investigation of truth for its own sake, 
and the lucid communication of that truth to others. 4. In the 
examination of testimony, the original author is, if possible, to be 
consulted. ... 5. The testimony of original witnesses is, as far as 
possible, to be laid before the reader, in the very language of each wit- 
ness.” . « Pp 4, 5. 


Had these writers done no more than enunciate such timely 

cautions and sound principles as those just cited, they would have 
rendered an important service ; for it is fearfully evident, that the 
disregard for strict truth is fast gaining ground, and, we fear, be- 
coming a characteristic of the generation. But they have bene- 
ficially acted upon their own principles, and that upon a most 
extensive scale. It is a circumstance of no small value to the 
cause of truth, that these two works were undertaken altogether 
independently of one another, by members of different and distant 
branches of the same communion. Dr. Jarvis comes forward as 
the aeeredited official of the Anglo-American Church; having 
heen appointed in 1838, by the general convention of that Church, 
their historiographer. His volume is recommended by the intrinsie 
weight of their special approbation. It is intended to be the 
introduction to a general ecclesiastical history, a want in our 
theological apparatus which has long been felt, there being none 
of unexceptionable character, fit for the general student. ‘The 
simplicity and clearness, dispassionate judgment, and patient 
learning evinced by Dr. Jarvis argue well for the sequel, and seem 
fully to justify the choice of the fathers of the American Church. 
And surely it speaks well for the energetic vitality of that branch 
of our communion, that, occupied as its clergy universally are in 
parochial and other active duties, they can afford, not only to re- 
publish the voluminous theology of England, but to furnish from 
their own more limited hora subsecive works, for which all the 
appliances of a learned leisure would apparently be required. 
_ Mr. Browne’s “ most learned work,” as Dr. Jarvis justly styles 
it, has been, like some of the most important of English theology, 
a voluntary labour. It is one highly appropriate to his station, as 
— one of the newly established ecclesiastical colleges of our 
country. 

The object of Dr. Jarvis’s book is limited to two points, both 
of fundamental importance to ecclesiastical history, namely, the 
¢stablishing the true date of the Nativity, and that of the Passion 
of our Lord. 

The period embraced by his inquiry, which it was necessary to 
cxamine in order to adjust these two cardinal dates, extends from 
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the year 776 n.c. to a.p. 288 of the commonly {received 
Christian era. In order to this end, he examines, In the first 
place, the Grecian system of chronology, (the Olympiads, &e., 
and that ancient rectification of prior systems, the Metonic 
Cycle ;) then, guided by Varro and Censorinus, the authentic 
records of Roman chronology, comparing and sifting the testi- 
mony of ancient authors, and applying the rules of astronomical 
calculation for the adjustment of apparent discrepancies in docu- 
ments of unquestionable authority, such as the Consular, or 
Capitoline marbles. The results of this most laborious but lucid 
inquiry are these. First, that our Lord 


‘Made his solemn entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, the 21st 
of March, which was the tenth day of the Jewish month Nisan; that 
he was betrayed by Judas Iscariot on Wednesday evening the 24th of 
March; that he celebrated the Passover, and instituted the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist on Thursday evening, March 25; that he was cruci- 
fied on Friday evening, the 26th, and that he rose from the grave on 
Kaster Sunday, March the 28th. This great event took place in the 
A741st year of the Julian period, in the ninth month of the fourth year 
of the 201st Olympiad, in the last month of the 780th year of Rome, 
the seventy-third year of the Julian Calendar, the twenty-eighth of the 
modern Christian era: in the ninteenth year of the associate reign of 
Tiberius, and the fifteenth year of his sole reign, when Lucius Rubel- 
lius Geminus and Caius Fufius Geminus were consuls.”—p. 461. 


Secondly, that our Lord 


“Was born”’ (six years before the common era), “on the twenty-fifth 
of December, in the 4707th year of the Julian period, the sixth month of 
the third year of the 193rd Olympiad, on the fifth day of the ninth 
month of the 747th year of Rome, the thirty-ninth year of the Julian 
Calendar, when D. Lelius Balbus and C. Anstitius Vetus were con- 
suls ; on the twenty-third day in the fourth month of the twenty-sixth 
year after the battle of Actium ; about the tenth day of the seventh 
month of the thirty-fifth year of Herod, from the time he was made king 
by the Roman senate ; and exactly, as Orosius states the fact, though he 
has erred in the date in the very same year in which Augustus shut the 


temple of Janus, the third time, in token of UNIVERSAL PEACE.”— 
p. 563, 


It plainly appears from the very terms of these two extracts, 
What a careful examination of various concurrent events, what a 
thorough investigation of secular and saered history, ab initio, 
must have been required to arrive at these conclusions. The 
author has laid before his readers, in the clearest manner, the 
data upon which he proceeds, and when it is alleged that, both 
by the synthetic and analytic method, the results are brought 
ito perfect concord, by a writer who had no favourite theory to 
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establish, the student of sacred history ought to be @ priori dis- 
osed to trust so careful a guide. 

There are some circumstances connected with the establish- 
ment of the last-mentioned of these two important dates, in which 
we are glad to have our views confirmed by the sanction of Dr. 
Jarvis’s opinion. ‘The first is, the refutation of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s gratuitous hypothesis, that the date of our Lord’s birth, as 
of that of other Christian holy days, was arbitrarily affixed by 
Christians in a late age, at certain cardinal points of the year, or 
on days which had been appropriated, in the Roman calendar, to 
certain heathen festivals. While doing all justice to the supreme 
excellence of Newton in his own proper department, and to his 
high moral and religious qualities, he justly animadverts upon his 
shallowness in history, in which, like the historians of our day, he 
was prone to make facts bend to theories. Dr. Hales has, we 
think, successfully confuted his reasoning with respect to the 
regal chronology of Rome. As able a confutation of his eccle- 
siastical chronology, respecting our Lord’s birth, will be found 
in Dr. Jarvis’s work: in which the important fact is clearly 
proved, that the early Christian Church differed from us in their 
computation of the nativity, not from indifference, (as Newton 
most strangely surmises,) but from ignorance. And as appears 
from St. Chrysostom’s homily, quoted by Dr. Jarvis at length, 
(p. 541,) the approved date was actually adopted afterwards by 
the Greek Church, after reference had been made to the Roman 
archives. The testimony is abundant, that both from the “ Acts 
of Pilate,” and from other documents, the Romans had sufficient 
records of the precise time of this great event: and our author 
has done a most important service, indeed, to the Church, by vin- 
dicating the accuracy of this testimony; to which the most 
ancient Christian writers, Justin Martyr being foremost, confi- 
dently appealed. 

It would be impossible, in the limit of an article like the pre- 
sent, to attempt an analysis of a work, whose very essence con- 
sists In minute astronomical calculations and adjustments. We 
cannot even pretend to give a skeleton of either his or Mr. 
Browne's work ; and must, therefore, be content, after giving a 
very general idea of the objects of each, to observe upon a few more 
prominent particulars. 

We must, then, observe that Dr. Jarvis has greatly facilitated 
the labours, not only of tyros, but of advanced students in chrono- 
logy, by giving at length the various tables of the ancient systems. 
The Olympiads (p. 22), the calendar of the year of Romulus, 
according to Censorinus and Macrobius (p. 63), and various 
other Roman calendars (pp. 77—87) ; one in particular (p. 122), 
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in which the whole period of the Olympiads, from the first to the 
257th, is given, as well in the Olympic year of Censorinus as in 
those of the Julian period, in the years from the foundation of Rome, 
in those of the era of Nabonassar, of Julius Ceesar’s and Augustus’s 
reformed calendars, and of the vulgar Christian era. Two con- 
sular tables are given; one from the birth of Augustus to the 
death of Tiberius, in which the celebrated a asti Consulares are 
placed in parallel columns with the chronicles of Idatius, Dion 
Cassius, Cassiodorus, and the Chronicon Paschale, and compared 
with other historical and monumental records. The second table 
(pp. 272—282) is given in an ascending series, from the year in 
which the Christian historian Censorinus wrote (A. D. 238), to 
that of Christ’s crucifixion (a. p. 28, vulgar era). In the latter 
list, where the Capitoline records are wanting, the fourfold autho- 
rity of Cassiodorus, Victorius, Idatius, and the Chronicon 
Paschale, are compared, and the discrepancies between each are 
reconciled. In pp. 469—477, are full tables, comprehending 
every day of the three years of our Lord’s ministry; and at the 
end is a new harmony of the Gospels, and a synoptical table of the 
period embraced in the work, in which a condensed view is given 
of its results. 

We can afford but a brief remark or two upon these tables. 
In his adjustment of the Roman year, Dr. Jarvis shows, that the 
original year of Romulus consisted, not of ten months, as Varro 
held; but, as Plutareh and Licinius Macer, &c., thought, of 
twelve. No documentary evidence was extant in Varro’s day, to 
prove his opinion, which indeed seems to have been founded on 
the facet, that December was then the tenth, and, as it was there- 
fore falsely concluded, the ast month in the year. All pre- 
sumptive evidence is against this opinion. There is no sign of it 
in the old Greek or Egyptian years, from either of which nations 
the various Italian tribes derived their chronology, and which 
consisted of twelve months. And if the year had consisted of 
but ten months, then in five years they would have travelled back- 
wards through all the seasons, which would have been utterly 
inconsistent with the ancient Roman festivals, appropriated as 
these were to the various seasons. 

The history of the intercalations, and the various attempts, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, to regulate the calendar, is a matter of 
the greatest interest to philosophy and religion. These are 
explained by Dr. Jarvis with his usual clearness. The Metonic 
cycle of nineteen years, invented 430 years before Christ, was 
among the principal of these, and formed the foundation for the 
subsequent ecclesiastical arrangement of the golden numbers. 
Lhis cycle, Dr. Hales thinks, was probably derived from the Jews, 
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according to Anatolius. It seems at least in accordance with the 
perfection of the Jewish theocracy, that their system of intercala- 
tion should have been perfect; and there appears, therefore, strong 
round for Dr. Hales’s opinion (vol. i. p. 66), that the Passover 
was calculated from, and consequently the year regulated by, the 
true conjunction, or new moon, not from the first appearance of 
the new moon, as the later Rabbins imagined. But this system 
which was in all likelihood corrupted in after times) was always 
of but limited use; and secular chronology would have been 
thrown into utter confusion, had it not been for the successive 
rectifications made, first by Julius Cesar, and afterwards by 
Augustus. The of these chronological 
arrangements is well observed upon by Dr. Jarvis— 


‘*To the contemplative Christian it is interesting to observe, that 
among the arrangements of Divine Providence for the entrance of our 
blessed Lord into the world, that of the correct admeasurement of time 
seems to have been one. The system which prevailed through the 
whole Roman empire, on the authority of Augustus Cesar, was not 
brought to its greatest accuracy, till the time had arrived, in which the 
Desire of all nations was to make his appearance among men.”—p. 115. 


In the consular chronology he has followed Bianchini, who is 
opposed to Petavius in some important respects. And in this 
branch of his subject he avows a difference of opinion both with 
Mr. Clinton and Mr. Browne (p. x.) ; whose work, however, had 
not appeared, till his own was ready for the press. He also differs 
from the latter in calculating the reign of Sberins (Luke ii. 1), 
from the beginning of his associate government with Augustus, 
not from his sole reign. This view, taken also by Mr. Greswell, 
Mr. Browne opposes, on the ground that none of the early eccle 
siastical writers so understood it; that there is no vestige of the 
associate reign to be found on any coins, and that St. Luke would 
not have used language so likely to be misunderstood by the 
Roman officer to whom he addressed his Gospel. We think, 
however, that these objections, which have to a certain degree 
their weight, are overruled, not only by the known fact, that 
Tiberius was so associated in the provinces, but by the perfect 
harmony which Dr. Jarvis’s opinion in this respect establishes 
with the authentic notes of time and history. ‘‘ Where facts,” 
he observes, ‘are found to arrange themselves so harmoniously, 
without any effort to support a system, or to weave a theory, they 
must be truth.” Another difference is to be remarked in his 
assigning three years, not one, as Mr. Browne does, to our Lord's 
ministry, and, consequently, reckoning four Passovers, instead of 
two, during that period. “We consider Dr. Jarvis’s opinion, that 
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which is commonly held, the true one. Again, he does not con- 
sider authentic the tradition of the times of the successive Courses 
of the Jewish priests in the Temple, upon which Mr. Browne 
(pp. 38, 84) builds one of his arguments for the adjustment of the 
time when the angel —— to Zacharias, and, consequently of 
our Lord’s Nativity. This argument, supported by the Mishna 
and by Scaliger, takes for granted, first, that the day when the 
first course commenced can be certainly ascertained ; secondly, 
that the twenty-four courses were preserved in uninterrupted order 
from the time of David, who regulated them. Dr. Jarvis, in 
answering Sealiger (p. 558), observes, that we not only are without 
evidence on the first point, but that the book of Nehemiah 
(chap. xii.) contradicts the second; since, after the Captivity, 
there were but twenty-one or twenty-two courses; as Bishop 
Patrick also remarks. When Josephus says, that David’s divi- 
sion of the priestly courses continued even to the destruction of 
the Temple, his words apply to the general system only. That 
the details of the Teaunle-acr'viee were in many respects inter- 
rupted is plain, from the extinction of some of the Levitical 
families, as those of the Kohathite and Merarite singers. Bishop 
Pearson also, in his tract called “‘ Christ’s Birth not mis-timed,” 
holds that this continuation of the cycle of David cannot be 
proved. 

There is another important question upon which these two 
writers are at variance, namely, the celebration of the last pass- 
over by our Lord before his Passion. It is well known that a 
difficulty exists upon this point; since St. John (xviii. 28) men- 
tions that, the morning after our Lord had celebrated it, the Jews 
had not yet eaten it; which must make us adopt one of four 
alternatives. The first is that of Dr. Hales, namely, that our 
Lord kept the true time ; the Jews, from a mistake in calculation, 
which he shows not to be in itself improbable, the wrong one. 
But this solution is open to the very serious objection, that, in 
order to celebrate the passover, it was necessary to have the vic- 
tim slain by the priests, which they could not have permitted, 
except upon the proper day. The second theory is Mr. Browne’s, 
that our Lord advisedly anticipated the regular day (p. 68), 
which of course is liable to the same objection as the first. Dr. 
J arvis's Opinion is, that a diversity of practice was allowed. We 
think, however, that the fourth opinion, that of Lightfoot, is the 
most probable (though all are beset with difficulties), namely, 
that “ the passover,” in the above-mentioned passage of St. John, 
does not mean the paschal lamb, but what was called the chagigah, 


a supplemental part of the pasel 
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All these differences of opinion have been mentioned, in order 
to show what embarrassments beset the science of chronology, 
even when investigated by men of the greatest acuteness and 
candour. The truth, however, of revelation is not in the least 
affected by these difficulties, which are incidental to all history, 
and mainly arise from the discordancies in the systems of ancient 
chronology, which it is a work of the utmost labour to adjust. 
‘The actual existence of the facts of the Gospel, however we may 
be perplexed about their exact time and sequence, are amply 
proved by the undesigned and even unwilling testimony of 
heathens, and by such a consent of Christians as is plainly seen 
to be artless, unsystematic, and utterly wanting in concert or 
combination. If, however, the science of chronology be pursued 
still further in the spirit of inquiry manifested by both Dr. Jarvis 
and Mr. Browne, there is every hope that a clear adjustment will 
eventually be made of those points on which they differ, and that 
the integrity and ingenuousness so conspicuous in both will make 
them desirous of aiming at such an adjustment in a spirit of 
mutual respect. Meantime we would strongly recommend the 
study of both volumes, in connexion with those of Hales and 
Clinton, to all who are desirous of mastering the facts of ecclesi- 
astical history, and of avoiding the enticing bewilderments of 
speculation. 

It is with great regret that we must part with Dr. Jarvis after 
such an inadequate notice, and must altogether omit any observa- 
tions upon his “harmony of the Gospels,” which forms the termi- 
nation of his work, 

We must now pass on to Mr. Browne’s book. The object of 
this is more comprehensive than that of Dr. Jarvis. It takes in 
the whole extent of the chronology of the Holy Scriptures, as far 
as this relates to the history of the Church, terminating with the 
Acts and Epistles. From the consideration of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy he altogether abstains, holding the ancient doctrine, that 
prophecy can never be understood till it is fulfilled. But, in the 
adjustment of the scriptural history from the flood downwards, he 
has followed the same principles which guided Dr. Jarvis, namely, 
the careful consideration of testimony, wherever found, and strict 
matter-of-fact calculation upon astronomical principles. The 
remarkable feature of the book, however, which its title desig- 
nates, and is unfolded in the introduction, is this, that the process 
of strict investigation suggested to the author’s mind a result, 
which it would be unjust to eall a theory ; for, if his premises be 
correct, it is a simple matter of fact, which at once is made clear 
to the eye of the reader ; and we are quite sure that no author 
was ever less disposed to accommodate facts to theories. This 
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result we shall endeavour to explain in a few words. It appears, 
according to Mr. Browne, that a system has been observed in the 
Divine economy of times and seasons so extremely regular as to 
leave no doubt of design. Such a phenomenon will be allowed to 
be @ priori probable, by all who acknowledge the great analogy 
between the course of nature and the course of Providence. The 
facts accordingly are stated to be these :—From the creation to 
the deluge (according to Mr. Browne’s calculation) is a period of 
1655 years; from the exode to the conflagration of the second 
temple (a.p. 70) is a similar date of 1655 years. Again: the 
Israelites were forty years in the wilderness ; and then succeeded 
a period of 450 years of Judges, beginning with Joshua; the 
whole being a period of seven times seventy years. Then there arc 
forty years from Samuel, the first of the prophets, till the acces- 
sion of David, succeeded by 450 years of kings; and then seventy 
ears of captivity, the seventh part of the preceding period. From 
the flood to the promise to Abraham was a period of 430 years ; 
from the promise to the Exode a similar period. And again (to 
mention no other instances), between the crucifixion and the 
destruction of Jerusalem there was an interval of forty years, 
a term which Mr. Browne (p. 372) considers explanatory of the 
“sign of the Prophet Jonas,” who gave warning for forty days of 
the destruction of Nineveh. 

Now to the most cursory reader of the Bible it must be 
obvious, and it has often been a subject of remark, that. certain 
numbers, as seven and its multiples, and forty, are of such fre- 
quent occurrence, as manifestly to indicate design. The number 
of forty days or years generally indicates a state of transition, or 
an interval between two great and distinct periods of history : as 
in the times indicated above, in the forty days preceding our 
Lord’s ministry, when He fasted in the wilderness, and in the 
forty days which intervened between His resurrection and His 
ascension. Mr. Browne has made a legitimate use of the indica- 
tions afforded by Holy Scripture, to marshal and develope these 
phenomena, and to deduce from them a sublime system indeed, a 
course of providential ordinance, as regular as that which brings 
round the seasons, and governs the revolutions of the stars of heaven. 
It must surely be the natural impulse of devout and generous 


minds, to wish the author success in the establishing of his 
proofs, so 


“That to the height of this great argument 
He may assert Eternal Providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to men.” 


Mr. Browne treats his subject in an ascending order, beginning 
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with the adjustment of our Lord’s nativity, and terminating with 
the highest point of mundane chronology, the creation. Each 
several portion of his work is bounded by events, the dates of 
which are cardinal to the general scheme ; but, while having this 
great object in view, he at the same time fulfils the further object 
of determining the historical and literary chronology of the Scrip- 
tures in detail, even when these details do not immediately influ- 
ence the general question. 3 

One of the most difficult points of sacred chronology is the 
filling up of the chasms which occasion&lly occur where no record of 
time is to be found in the sacred text. Our author has shewn a 
laudable anxiety to clear up the difficulties in these respects, by 
comparing Scripture with Scripture, and by avoiding as far as pos- 
sible any conjectural supplements of time. Of his skill, and as we 
think, success in this method of investigation, there is a beautiful 
instance in the 5th chapter, (pp. 254—259,) where he elucidates, 
by a close and ingenious argument, St. Paul’s statement in Acts 
xiii. 18—22. The periods of the apostle are, forty years in the 
wilderness, 450 years of Judges till Samuel, and then a period of 
furty years to David. Many critics, among them Mr. Clinton, 
(with whom Mr. Browne generally agrees,) understands St. Paul 
to speak of periods which are not consecutive, and accordingly 
Mr. Clinton supplies two conjectural periods, one of twenty-seven 
years, (7.¢. from the death of Moses to the first servitude under the 
Philistines,) and another of twelve years, preceding Saul’s elec- 
tion. Mr. Browne avoids both these conjectural chasms, by show- 
ing the continuity of St. Paul’s chronology; viz., forty years in 
the wilderness ; then sixty years (from the death of Moses) ; 
which last, together with 390 years of Judges from their first 
servitude, collected from the Bible narrative, make up a period of 
450 years: the second period of St. Paul. This second period 
extends to the emancipation of the Israelites, and their solemn 
humiliation on the day of Mizpeh (1 Sam. viii.), being the em- 
phatic period of Samuel’s ministry ; while the last period of St. 
Paul is the forty years extending from that day to the reign of 
David. By this simple elucidation, this much controverted period 
Is exactly adjusted with the time of David’s reign (B.c. 1057 or 6), 
and that of the Exode, which Mr. Browne has established on 
grounds altogether independent of this intermediate argument. 

It appears to us evident that there exists conclusive grounds 
for his theory as to the providential periods of 490 years. But 
the case is different with respect to the parallelism of the longer 
periods of 1655 years; 7. ¢. the interval between the Creation 
and the Deluge, and that from the Exode to the conflagration of 
the second temple. The parallelism will be altogether vitiated, 
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if either Mr. Browne’s cardinal date of our Lord’s natévity should 
prove unsound, or if the longer chronology of the Septuagint 

‘rove correct, in opposition to the shorter one of the Hebrew, 

ow between the principal modern theories respecting the Na- 
tivity are the following discrepancies. Mr. Browne and Dr. Hales 
place it five years before the vulgar era; Dr. Jarvis, with Kepler, 
Cappellus, and Dodwell, six; and Archbishop Usher, four. Still 
the difference is not so great, when considered in relation to so 
great a number of years, but that there is, in any view of the 
case, a very near approximation to the sublime theory supported 
in this volume. 

The question, however, of the antediluvian genealogies does not 
appear to have received so lucid and careful a solution from Mr, 
Browne as he assumes in his seventh chapter (pp. 8380—358), 
He has supported his view with his usual ability ; but, after all, 
we must consider him, in this respect, as merely an able advocate 
of the side of a question still swd judice. It is well known that a 
most remarkable difference exists between the Hebrew text and 
the Septuagint version, with respect to the lives of the ante- 
diluvian and many of the postdiluvian patriarchs ; the difference 
being mainly this, that out of seventeen successive generations, 
from Adam to Serug inclusive, thirteen are each one hundred 
years longer in the Septuagint than in the Hebrew: that is, each 
we sang is represented as having lived one hundred years longer 

fore the birth of his son; while the sum of each antediluvian 
life is the same in each; consequently the residues (the period, 
that is, of life, after the birth of the recorded son,) must alto- 
gether differ in the Hebrew and the Septuagint. The difference 
is so systematic and uniform, that the alteration of the original 
reading made in either the Hebrew or in the Septuagint must have 
been designed: in other words, the Seriptures must have been 
deliberately tampered with. It is utterly impossible the difference 
can have arisen from the mistakes of transcribers, or the omission 
of numerical characters: the difference in the residues is suf- 
ficient to refute such a solution. Now, so difficult has it been to 
find an adequate cause to urge either Jews or Greeks to s0 
daring a forgery, that some of our profoundest biblical scholars 
(as Bishop Walton in his Prolegomena) have left the question 
undecided. We cannot, of course, afford to enter into the diffi- 
culties of the question that arise from the examination of the 
text, but must confine ourselves to the external argument. 

_Mr. Browne argues that the corruption could not have originated 
with the Jews, because, first, they were so very scrupulous with 
respect to preserving the integrity of the sacred text; secondly, 
they wanted an adequate motive. He combats the alleged motive, 
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namely, their desire to neutralize the prevailing belief, that the 
Messiah would appear in the sixth mullenary of the world, by 
making it appear that the world had not attained to that age at 
the time of our Lord’s Nativity; an object which would be secured 
by the curtailment of the patriarchal generations. But he con- 
siders it likely that the Alexandrine translators were induced to 
make the alteration from a fear of incurring the ridicule of the 
Kigyptians, who, priding themselves upon their own remote anti- 
quity, would laugh at such short annals as those of the Jews. 
Now it appears to us that Mr. Browne, in his observations, has 
not done justice to the arguments on the contrary side, so abl 

stated by Dr. Hales in the first volume of his Chronology (vol. i. 
pp. 273—283, second 8vo. edition), who holds to the opinion of 
the earliest Fathers of the Church, with the exception of the 
fanciful Origen, and St. Jerome (whose bias in favour of Jewish 
integrity is well known), and a few others. Dr. Hales shows that 
the mutilation of the Scriptures by the Jews had been asserted by 
Justin Martyr and by Ephrem Syrus; and the investigations of 
later times have proved them to be by no means such careful 
guardians of the sacred text as they pretend. In this, as in other 
matters, they have strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel. 
Their evil motive is asserted both by Ephrem Syrus and Abul- 
faragi; and of the prevalence of the tradition there are strong 
indications. ‘There was a comparative facility, too, for corrupting 
the Hebrew Scriptures, since, during the second century (when he 
supposes the alteration to have taken place), they were confined 
to a portion merely of the Jews; the Christians, and a large 
number of the Jews themselves, using the Septuagint, which was 
far more generally diffused, and therefore the less liable to de- 
signed mutilation. As for the imputation on the Septuagint 
translators, that is a mere surmise, unsupported by evidence. The 
alteration made would not have been sufficient to overcome the 
ridicule of the Egyptians, of whose extravagant computations this 
extended chronology still must have fallen very short. Besides, 
it is, we think, evident, on a careful examination of the LX X 
version, that its compilers were scrupulously accurate in keeping 
to the text before them, however corrupt it may have sometimes 
been, so as, in many passages, rather to give an unintelligible 
translation, than to alter from conjecture a letter of their copy. 
And it is evident that the Pentateuch is one of the most correctly 
translated parts of the version. But besides, Philo of Alexandria, 
in the Apostles’ age, asserts the fidelity of the Greek version. 
Josephus never hints at any discrepancy between the Hebrew and 
the Greek, even when writing on the subject of chronology. 
Theophilus of Antioch, in the second century, follows the longer 
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computation ; and from his omission of the second Cainan, it is Fa fr 
evident he did not copy from the Septuagint. The Targum of 77) M 
Jonathan, and some other Rabbinical books, follow the longer 7% ¢¢ 
computation. So that we have no notice whatever taken by the 
Jews or early Christians of any such glaring discrepancy, which, 7% on 


standing as it does, in the very front of Holy Scripture, must 7) ra 
have been obtrusively palpable. ‘The presumption, therefore, of a to 
mutilation subsequent, at least, to Christ’s Advent, appears to us i ab 


very strong indeed. 
Senuiints in his computation, is well known not to have been (Ja 


consistent. In his first computation he mainly agrees with the [9 Al 
Septuagint (rejecting, however, the second Cainan), while, ina | Bi 
subsequent part of his work, there are statements in accordance | 4 'T! 


with the shorter Jewish computation. Mr. Browne’s argument, | ca 
that the text of Josephus has been tampered with in his | 4% m 


genealogy, is met by a statement of at least equal weight by Dr. | 7 us 
Hales, that his latter summary has been altered by Judaizing [7 ati 
editors. ‘These arguments may be fairly balanced. an 


We might add to these arguments the opinion of Dr. Kennicott, | 7 de 
who considers the Jews to have been the original corrupters; ~~ HH 
and he ably brings forward an argument to be drawn from the 7 ve 
Hebrew text against itself. Though the agts of six antediluvians 
are regularly shorter, yet the remaining three, the sixth, eighth, ~ 
and ninth, much exceed the ages of the other six. Whereasin ~~ lee 
the LX_X these three ages are regular and consistent with the other | 7 an 
six. ‘The truth seems to be clearly this, that if they dropped |= 
the centuries of the ages of Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech, |) ch 
before they begat children, and added them to the remainder of 
their lives, they must, by this reckoning, have extended their SS 


lives beyond the flood.” “He quotes the assertions of Eusebius 7 (il 
and Jacob Edessenus, that, in the 7th century, Hebrew copies de 
existed with the longer numbers. > 


We have dwelt the longer upon this point, because it is one SC! 
upon which a considerable part of Mr. Browne’s theory depends; 
and we must express a hope that, in his next edition, he will give 
it at least a more detailed examination. Nothing, we repeat, is 
further from our minds than a notion that Mr. Browne has had 
any conscious bias to make facts bend to theories. Still, per- 
haps, there never was a great theory, like his, started, and suc- 
cessfully established in many of its details, which its constructor, 
however wise and conscientious, was not insensibly led to push 
beyond its legitimate bounds. The success of demonstration, of 
at least of strong presumptive evidence in some details, inducesa | 
spirit of theorizing, which at the beginning of the investigation |~ 
was carefully eschewed. This tendency is inseparable, perhaps, = 
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from human nature; and we would therefore respectfully entreat 
Mr. Browne to re-consider this portion of his work, in which he 
certainly has not strengthened his position with his usual care. 
But we cannot leave this part of the subject without a word 
on the manner in which this learned writer, so ready in gene- 
ral to do justice to the merits of others, has spoken of one 
to whom our age is so largely indebted as the author referred to 
above, Dr. Hales. ‘ At the close of the last century,” he says, 
“Dr. Hales followed in the same track (7. ¢. of Vossius and 
Jackson), pretending, however, to re-construct the genuine 
Alexandrian text from that of Josephus.” What force Mr. 
Browne means to affix to the word pretending, we know not. 
That its most obvious sense, however, is one of an injurious kind, 
cannot be denied; and in speaking of a venerable, learned, and 
most candid critic, more guarded language ought to have been 
used. Dr. Hales’ fair and elaborate argument, and ingenious 
attempt at the rectification of a very perplexed text (in accord- 
ance, we must say, with common sense and sound criticism), little 
deserves a notice which at least appears somewhat contemptuous. 
His work on chronology has doubtless its faults; it is far too 
verbose and digressive, and might well have been contracted to 
half its size, nor does his conjectural criticism evince much skill 
in that particular department of scholarship. But for profound 
learning, for accurate collation of facts, for fulness of information, 


her | and for sincere and guileless piety, Dr. Hales is inferior to no 
yd | writer of our generation, and second to none in the science of 
ch, chronology. 

of 3 It is with regret that we have made thesestrictures, which are still 
er + quite consistent with sincere respect for the learned writer. And 
us =~ (although we must decline entering into the controversy in any 
ies degree whatever) it is with no less regret that we must animadvert 


2 upon the tone used by Mr. Browne towards one of our profoundest 
_ scholars, Mr. Greswell, whose labours, independently of any chro- 
nological question, have so signally enriched our theology. Mr. 
Browne ought by this time to have known too well the great per- 
plexities attending the details of chronology to be so very severe 
‘pon any error real or supposed committed by others. e shall 
—— observe upon the controversy itself, that we do not think 
Mr. Greswell’s general system so much affected by the point in 
dispute, as Mr. Browne supposes ; while upon some others, as that 
of the associate reign of Tiberius, we think Mr. Greswell and Dr. 
Jarvis are right. 

The second part of Mr. Browne’s work contains first, “ Institutes 
of Chronology,” a compendium of the technical apparatus requisite 
for the study ; secondly, the remarks on Mr. Greswell’s scheme 
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history. This may be.one solution of the discordance observable 


of monuments?! and how can it be proved (indeed, we have yet 
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alluded to above ; thirdly, the chronographies of the Assyrian 7 
Chaldeans, and eryptions compared with the Scriptures ; then, a | 
harmony of part of oe gospels ; and lastly, a beautiful and inte. | 
esting essay on pro ’ 
On thest peed of his. book but a few words can be said. Ay 9 
to the Egyptian chronology, Mr. Browne's remarks, advanced with 
t modesty and caution, are striking and valuable. He j 
suspects the ancient lists of dynasties to have been corrupted by 
the priests, in order to invalidate the urgent claims of Scriptu 


between the lists given by Manetho, Syncellus, Eratosthenes, and 
Herodotus; which are clearly irreconcilable upon any ordinary 
hypothesis. Mr. Browne, on commencing his inquiry, says,— 


“Of the monuments I shall make but sparing use: I am not compe. 
tent to express a critical judgment respecting their value as documents [@ 
of chronology ; but I cannot help suspecting that in the present state of [7 
hieroglyphical knowledge, their indications must be too precarious tobe [7 
relied upon for constructive purposes.”—p. 572. : 


In this misgiving we fully participate. Whatever degree of | 
certainty is to be attributed to hieroglyphical knowledge, the 7 
further questions remain, how ean we be assured that many of | 
these records are not forgeries by priests of much later times! 
and what certain tests have we of the antiquity and genuineness 


seen no proof that is demonstrative) that the phonetic system of 7) 
writing was not introduced into Egypt in comparatively recent © 
times! Indeed, we are strongly of opinion, that no real and con- 7 
sistent light can be thrown —— Egyptian history, till some u- 7 
questionable records of the Israelites are discovered among its 7 
monuments, a discovery of which we are far from despairing ; and 7 
that, till testimony connected with the sacred annals be found, 7 
nothing certain will be known of that extraordinary people. a 
In his views as to the interpretation of prophecy, Mr. Browne 7 

agrees mainly with Mr. Maitland, in adhering to the literal system. 7 
Without pronouncing upon the merits of a very disputed ques 
tion, it must be allowed that the masters in this school have, at 
least, done this great service to the cause of truth, by recalling us | 
to more careful and exact statements and examinations of facts, 
and by repressing the wild and licentious interpretation of Holy & 
Scripture. 
_ We would beg particularly to refer our readers to the begit- 
ning of his fifth section (p. 663), and the essay on the nature, [§ 
intent, and complex structure of prophecy, in which he shows |@ 
the whole of Scripture to discharge a prophetical office. It® § 
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one of the many passages in which the author relieves the dryness 
of chronological inquiries by great beauty of style, justness of 
thought, and soundness of critical scholarship. | 

It is much, however, to be regretted, that the arrangement of 
his work is not more commodious. It is too much broken u 
with Appendices ; and had it been diffused into two volumes with 
larger type, it wouid have been far more convenient for use and 
reference. But, above all, there is a sad want of a good Index, 
a want under which Dr. Jarvis’s book also labours. A good 
Index is, indeed, at all times rare, but the total want of one in a 
work of reference like Mr. Browne’s is a serious defect. Indeed, 
we cannot but wish that men of learning-.would, in pity to their 
less gifted disciples, condescend to bestow a little time upon an 
appendage which, doubtless, implies some drudgery on the part of 
pe authors, but would be well repaid by the gratitude of their 

ers. 
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Arr. IV.—The Principles of Political Economy; with some 
Inquiries respecting their application, and a Sketch of the Rise 
and Progress of the Science. By J.R. Maccutrocn, Esq, 
A New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout. Kdinburgh; 


W. Tait. London: Longman. 


Wr remember attending, several years ago, a meeting which was 
held for the discussion of questions of Political Economy, when, 
among other subjects proposed for consideration, the following 
was fixed upon for the evening’s debate: “‘ What progress has 
the Science of Political Economy made since the days of Adam 
Smith ?” 

We recollect being at the time particularly struck by the sen- 
timents which were expressed on the occasion by one of the party 
present, who took a leading part in the debate. The gentleman 
to whom we allude was himself an author of some celebrity, who 
had written on the subject. He was generally looked up to as 
an authority in such matters ; and the opinion which he gave we 
think worth recording, not only on account of its general bearing 
on the nature and methods of this science, but because of the 
light which it throws upon the views of the school to which he 
evidently belonged, and of which Mr. Macculloch (whose work 


we are about to consider) is the most famed living disciple and a 


expositor. 
‘his gentleman, then, after having noticed the able and useful 
works of Messrs. Say, Stoich, and Sismondi, in which the subject 


had been treated more methodically than in the Jnguiry into th & 


Wealth of Nations, and having adverted to the more important 


contributions of Mr. Malthus, in his Essays on Population and & 


Rent, concluded his survey by declaring his conviction that Mr. 


Ricardo, in his celebrated treatise, had completed all that, prior . 


to his time, remained to be done, and had thoroughly exhausted 
the subject. In his (this erie judgment, we were now 
in possession of a full, satisfactory, and perfect theory of political 
economy. Nothing further was left us to inquire into. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that the majority of those who 
were present on the occasion did not much sympathize with these 
views. The general current of feeling ran quite the other way. 


Some considered that there were yet several questions which 


required further elucidation and development, and nearly all 
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seemed to agree that it was difficult to prescribe limits to a 
subject embracing so many topics, and extending over so wide a 
field of inquiry. 

Notwithstanding, however, this general expression of dissent 
from his opinion, it cannot be supposed that one so conversant 
with the subject as that gentleman was judged to be had taken 
it up on light grounds, or that there did not exist some good 
reasons which might account for his having been led to entertain 
such views. 

These reasons we have used our best endeavours to discover, 
and the course of our reflections has led us to what we conceive 
to be the true explanation of them. They appear to us to have 
their root and origin in the peculiar mode of investigation which 
has been pursued by this modern school of economists. The 
subject has been treated by them as one, the knowledge of which 
is to be acquired by reasoning from premises which are assumed 
as certain and incontrovertible first principles. ‘This method of 
inquiry characterizes their writings, is interwoven with their 
system, and gives a mathematical cast to all their conclusions. 
‘The evil of this method is, that it leads to premature generaliza- 
tions, and to incomplete, and therefore erroneous, views of the 
truths which it professes to establish. 

There is, however, something so captivating in the ease and 
neatness with which important questions appear to be settled by 
this method of treating them, that it has been extolled and acted 
upon by other writers, who differ from this school in many. im- 
portant particulars, but who, in this respect, seem to have been 
carried away by the influence of their example. ‘ The founda- 
tions of political economy (says the author of the article in the 
Eneyclop. Metropol.) consist of a few general propositions de- 
duced from observations or experience.” And again :—‘‘ This 
science depends more on reasoning than on observation. If 
economists had been aware that its principal difficulty consists, 
not in the ascertainment of its facts, but on the use of its terms, 
they would have directed their attention to the selection and 
consistent use of an accurate nomenclature.” 

Now, if it be true that the propositions of political economy 
are few in number, which they must needs be if they are founded 
on the definitions of half a dozen terms, the conclusions to be 
Wrought out of them cannot be very many; and even if those 
data were more numerous than they are here represented to be, 
as soon as the results of them are worked out, there must be an 
end of the whole subject. ‘here is nothing further to seek for. 
Such a system carries its own natural termination along with it ; 
and that termination cannot be very remote. So, doubtless, 

VOL, VI.—NO. X1.—seEPT. 1846. 
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thought the speaker who delivered the opinion to which we have 
referred. He could not but perceive that there must be a neces- 
sary limit to deductions drawn from such scanty materials. That 
limit he thought we had reached; and we loo upon his decla- 
ration in no other light than as an avowal, on his part, that the 
a priori method of investigation, adopted by himself and others, 
had done for the science all that it was capable of doing,—that it 
could go no further. We had arrived at its ultimate point. 

This, too, we are free to confess, is our own conviction. No 
further progress can, we think, be now made in the science by 
following up the system of those economists. Deduction has 
achieved for us all that it can; we fear that it has frequently 
led us astray. If we would acquire a further insight into the 
subject, we must invert the order of procedure; we must try 
what induction will do. Instead of making axioms and definitions 
the basis of our reasonings, as has been heretofore done, we must 
begin by studying the economic form and structure of society, 
and so build up our system upon the solid foundation of expe- 
rimental knowledge. It is by this means only that we can hope 
to arrive at results which will be found to accord with things as 
they are, and that will enable us to form any anticipations 
regarding the future which have a chance of being realized '. 

Mr. Macculloch, however, in the statement of his principles, 
and his ordinary method of reasoning from them, belongs to the 
deductive school of political economy, and there we must follow 
him. The examination of his book will afford us an opportunity 
of judging what are the doctrines which are to be obtained by 
this method, and what reliance is to be placed on them. 

This work has a through three editions. It is written 
throughout in a clear, popular, and unaffected style. Although 
mainly founded upon the system of Mr. Ricardo, it nevertheless 
contains some important variations from the views of that ori- 
ginal writer, in which we think Mr. Macculloch has not always 
been successful. In one or two instances, indeed, he seems to 
have quite misunderstood the doctrine of his master, and has 
himself fallen into inconsistencies and even contradictions in his 
attempt to set up new views of his own. These we shall have 
occasion to notice as we proceed. 


i Mr. J. Stuart Mill, in some very able essays recently published, advocates the 
a priori method in Political Economy. He, however, allows that by it we can only 
arrive at truth in the abstract, and must be careful not to ascribe to conclusions 
which are grounded upon hypothesis a different kind of certainty from that which 
really belongs to them. But this has been lost sight of by modern writers on the 
science. They have put forth their hypotheses as representations of the actual 
state of things. 
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Adopting the lan of Mr. Mill’, Mr. Macculloch sets out 
by stating, that what domestic economy is to a single family, poli- 
tical economy is to the state. 

This may perhaps accord with the original meaning of the 
expression. It may apply to the view taken of the subject by 
the French economists, who invented the name, and have written 
upon wealth, as though their designs were to lay down the rules 
of an art, rather than explain the principles of a science. 
Modern writers, however, confine it to this latter sense only. 
But, however applied, it is at best a very vague and ill-chosen 
analogy. It points to no immediate or specific subject, nor in 
any way refers to what it is meant to include or exclude. Hence 
it is difficult to define its limits, which are in a great measure 
arbitrary. 

According to Mr. Macculloch it is 


“ The science of the laws which regulate the production, distribution, 
and consumption of those articles or products which have exchangeable 
value, and are either necessary, useful, or agreeable to man.” (p. 1.) 


This definition, however, though true in the main, is not alto- 
gether free from objection. First it refers to value, before we 
are told what value is; and, secondly, it does not confine itself 
to material products, which we conceive to be a very necessary 
limitation, the want of which is sure to create confusion. In 
common discourse wealth always refers to what is tangible, and 
capable of transmission from one owner to another, The rules 
which apply to such things are, for the most part, inapplicable to 
those which are immaterial and untangible, however useful or 
necessary these latter may be. We therefore think that the 
sort of wealth which forms the subject-matter of political 
economy is more correctly represented as consisting of those 
material objects which are appropriated by man before they are 
used or consumed*, This definition excludes what exists in unli- 
inited quantity, and therefore unsusceptible of appropriation, 
and also what does exist in limited quantity, but is useless, and 
therefore not worth appropriation, 

It is one of Mr. Macculloch’s tenets, that labour is the sole 
source of wealth, to the exclusion of land and capital, the co- 
operation of which appears to be equally essential. In reply to 
a remark made in the ‘ Quarterly Review,” that the earth is a 
source of wealth, because it furnishes the materials to work upon, 
which have a value independently of the labour bestowed upon 


a Elements of Political Economy. Introductory chapter. — 
_ * We are indebted to Mr. Jones for this definition. See his Essay on Rents. It 
's Concise and to the purpose. 
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them, Mr. Macculloch answers (page 62), that it would be as 
correct to say that the earth was the source of pictures and 
statues, because it furnished the materials made use of by painters 
and statuaries. But as no such arts could possibly exist without 
the subjects on which they are to be exercised, and that those 
subjects are appropriated prior to the use that is made of them 
by the artist, if language have any meaning at all, the earth from 
which they are derived is unquestionably a source of wealth. 

The love of generalization, and the desire to reduce every thing 
to a single principle, has led Mr. Macculloch into other still more 
important deviations from the ordinary language of political 
economy, in the use and application of his terms. It is well 
known that in the production of wealth natural agents bear an 
important part. In most instances we are able to avail our- 
selves of their gratuitous services, in which case, although they 
increase the quantity or improve the quality of what is produced, 
they add nothing to its value. In some cases, however, their 
assistance must be paid for, e. g. when time is required for their 
operation, and then they must necessarily add to the value as 
well as to the quantity or quality of the work, or the production 
would be abandoned as profitless. Mr. Macculloch will not allow 
that they are in any case sources of wealth or value. He says, 


“Tt may be thought that this principle (viz. labour being the sole 
source of wealth and value) is at variance with what is observed to take 
place in the production of certain descriptions of commodities. Thus 
if a cask of new wine be kept for a definite period, or till it arrives at 
maturity, it will acquire a higher value. Now as the change produced 
in the wine is entirely brought about by the operation of natural agents, 
and as without the change the wine would have no higher value, it has 
been contended that this is a case in which the labour of natural agents 
is plainly productive of an increased value. But it is easy to see that 
this isa mistake. The cask of wine is a capital, or is the result of the 
labours employed in cultivating, gathering, pressing, and otherwise pre- 
paring the grapes from which it has been made. But it is necessary, in 
order to give time for the processes of fermentation, decomposition, &c. 
to effect the desired changes in the wine, that it should be laid aside 
until they are completed. The producer of wine would not, however, 
employ his capital in this way unless it were to yield him the same 
return that is derived from the capital employed in other businesses. 
And hence it follows, that though the processes carried on by nature 
render the wine more desirable, or bestow on it a greater degree of 
utility, they add nothing to its value, the additional value which is 
acquired being a consequence of the profit accruing on the capital 
required to enable the processes being carried on.’—p. 355. 


In the former part of the above passage it is said that, with- 
out the change occasioned by the natural agent, the wine would 
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have no additional value; but in the latter part it is said, that 
these natural agents add nothing to the value of the wine. The 
increase of its value is attributed to the profit upon the capital 
employed, which Mr. Macculloch considers as synonymous with 
so much additional labour being bestowed upon it; for in the 
paragraph immediately following this passage we are told, that 
capital is accumulated labour ; and as accumulated labour is the 
result of immediate labour, the additional profit, which adds to 
the value of the wine, is to be considered as so much additional 
labour. This, to be sure, is rather a roundabout way of endea- 
vouring to prove that profits are labour. It may be thought by 
some to be very ingenious reasoning, but to us it appears to 
involve as gross an abuse of terms as can well be conceived. 
That the additional value is a profit to the wine-merchant, pro- 

rtioned to the time of his keeping the wine, we allow. That 
this profit is additional labour bestowed on the wine is what we 
cannot allow. There are two conditions necessary for the wine 
to acquire the additional value;—1. the improvement of its 
flavour; 2. the time required for it. If the flavour could be 
acquired at once, or if by keeping it it does not improve (an 
accident which not unfrequently occurs) it would command no 
higher price. It is, therefore, correct to say that we pay for 
natural agents, when they require time for their operations. | 

Adam Smith, who used the term wealth in its popular sense, 
as denoting material commodities, drew an important distinction 
between the labour which was employed in the production of such 
things, and that which, however useful or desirable, did not 
realize itself in those palpable subjects. The former he deno- 
minated productive, and the latter wnproductive labour ; that is, 
unproductive of what he considered to constitute wealth. No- 
thing can well be simpler than this classification, nor clearer than 
the reason adduced in support of it. Instead, however, of view- 
ing it as the consistent and necessary consequence of confining 
wealth to material objects, and therefore one which he was not 
bound to adopt (who uses that term without any such limitation), 
Mr. Macculloch can perceive no distinction between these two 
sorts of labour; he can discern not the smallest difference 
between them (p. 536), and utterly denies that any such exists. 
And yet what intelligible idea is it possible to form of the pro- 
duce of the labour of the menial servant, of the public func- 
tionary, of the physician, of the lawyer? Where are the wages, 
rent, and profits into which their produce is divided ? and, if they 
be nowhere to be found, does not this very fact of itself esta- 
blish the distinction which he denies ? 3 

Again; it is usual to give to that portion of the stock of a 
country which is cpio productively, or with a view to profit, 
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the name of capital, which, for the sake of greater perspicuity, Adam 
Smith has distinguished into two kinds, fixed and circulating ; 
meaning by fixed capital such as always continues In possession 
of the owner, and by circulating capital, such as yields hima 
profit only when he parts with or sells it. The talent and dexte- 
rity acquired by the workman, and used by him productively, 1s 
likewise considered by Adam Smith as a eapital fixed and realized 
in his person. 

Mr. Macculloch, however, not only makes a cross division on 
this subject, by representing fixed or circulating capital as deter- 
mined by different degrees of durability, instead of being deter- 
mined by its continuance or non-continuance in the hands of 
those who produce or use it, but he likewise comprises under the 
head capital (page 96) whatever is available for the support of 
human beings; and further on (pages 116 and 356), strange to 
say, he includes in it the very human beings themselves,—not 
simply their talent and ingenuity productively employed, but the 
very persons of the individuals who possess those qualities. 

‘hese innovations on the accustomed meaning of terms which 
had been already fixed are worse than useless. If persevered in, 
they lead to confusion, and if abandoned to inconsistency. Mr. 
Macculloch is sometimes driven to one or the other of these 
alternatives; for instanee, his observations on the uses and 
advantages of capital are very just and proper, but they apply 
to it only in its ordinary sense. He remarks :— 

1. That it enables work to be exeeuted which could not other- 
wise be executed. 

2. That it enables it to be executed better and more expe- 
ditiously. 

3. That it saves labour. 

All this is perfectly true ; but how can it be predicated of food, 
or of man, whose labour it is said to save ? 

On this same subject, the employment of capital, there occurs 
the following passage : 


‘* Had it been a law of nature that the quantity of produce obtained 
from industrious undertakings should merely suffice to replace that 
which had been expended in carrying them on, society would have 
made no progress, and man would have continued in the state in which 
he was originally placed. But the established order vf things is widely 
different. It is constituted so that in the vast majority of cases more 
wealth or produce is obtained, through the agency of a given quantity 
of labour, than is required to carry on that labour. This surplus cr 


excess of produce has been denominated profit, and it is from it that 
capital is wholly derived.”"—p. 103, 


It is obvious that no land can be cultivated for the purpose of 
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procuring food, unless it will return a larger amount of suste- 
nance than is required in order to maintain the cultivators; and 
the excess produced above their necessary maintenance is the 
absolute limit to any rent or profit which it 1s capable of yielding. 
But in no other department of human industry is this principle 
at all applicable. ‘There is, in the majority of cases, no more 
connexion between the quantity of the things produced and the 
quantity of the things consumed in the process of production, 
than there is between yards of cloth and gallons of wine. The 
only possible means of comparing the one with the other is by 
their value, and not by their quantity. We cannot, therefore, 
agree with Mr. Macculloch in his doctrine, that profit is occa- 
sioned by an excess of the quantity produced over and above the 
quantity consumed. It is not always true of the produce of the 
land; for the varying value of the “~ must often make the 
uantity necessary to put into motion the labour that has pro- 
el it, greater or less than the quantity actually consumed in 
the production. In the one case the profit will be greater than 
the excess of quantity produced, and in the other case it will fall 
below it. Thus, if to produce 120 quarters of corn it has cost 
100 quarters, the excess will be twenty quarters; but if, owing 
to a rise of price, when those 120 quarters are brought to market, 
ninety-five quarters should be sufficient to put into motion the 
same quantity of labour as that employed in the production of 
the whole 120 quarters, instead of twenty quarters, the profit will 
be increased to twenty-five quarters; or if, on the other hand, 
owing to a fall of price, 105 quarters should be required to com- 
mand that same quantity of labour, the profit will be reduced to 
fifteen quarters. In other sorts of industry, the quantities pro- 
duced and those consumed relate, for the most part, to perfectly 
different subjects, which are obviously incommensurable by each 
other; so that profits must depend upon the excess of value, and 
not upon the excess of quantity produced. 

It seems to be a favourite tenet of Mr. Macculloch, and one 
which he has taken much pains to inculcate, that the power to 
nee in a country depends altogether upon the rate of 
pront. 


“ Seeing, therefore, that capital is produced out of the excess of the 
produce realized by those who engage in industrious undertakings, over 
and above the produce necessarily expended in carrying them on, it 
plainly follows that the means of amassing capital will be greatest 
where this excess is greatest, or, in other words, that they will be 
greatest where the rate of profit is greatest.”—p. 105. 


If, on the rise or fall of profit, other things remained the same, 
this doctrine would of course be true; but, in the progress of 
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society, it is very rarely the case that other things do remain the 
same. ‘The very circumstances which diminish the rate of profit 
(unless temporarily) increase rent, stated wages, and derivative 
incomes, which are all sources of accumulation, and in our own 
country especially very largely so. It happens, therefore, that 
practically the augmentations that are made to capital are often 
the greatest where the rate of profit is the lowest. 

Even if profits were the sole, or even chief fund out of which 
a nation could add to its capital, its power of accumulation from 
this source must depend upon the mass of its profits, and not 
upon their rate. If in one country profits are ten per cent., and 
in another fifteen per cent., yet if the capital in the former he 
double what it is in the latter, its power of augmenting its capital 
will, ceteris paribus, be as twenty to fifteen. 

Mr. Macculloch has a long chapter on the subject of gluts, 
We are certainly as little apprehensive as himself that a glut is 
ever likely to be brought about by the substitution of machinery 
for human labour. It is the fall of commodities below their cost 
of production that is ruinous to the producer, and not their fall in 
consequence of a diminution of the cost. A fall from the latter 
cause Is an universal benefit, since it puts the article to which it 
applies within the reach of those who could not before obtain it, 
and ¢hat without any abatement of profit to the producer. Such 
a fall, too, is usually attended by an inerease of the quantity 
demanded and consumed, so that the total value sold is greater 
than it was defore. <A fall, however, arising from the over-supply 
of a commodity of which the cost has not been reduced, Is a 
totally different thing, and the question is, whether or not such a 
fall can possibly be general. 

In arguing against this possibility, Mr. Maceulloch has_pro- 
pounded some things which we could hardly have expected to 
have proeceded from the pen of a man of sense. He says,— 


‘In exerting his productive powers, every man intends either to 
consume the entire produce of his labours himself, or to exchange it, or a 
portion of it, for such commodities or services as he wishes to obtain 
from others. Suppose now that he dircetly consumes every thing he 
produces ; itis obvious that in such a case there can be no glut or excess ; 
for to suppose that commodities intended for direct consumption’ by 
the producers may be in excess, is equivalent to supposing that pro- 
duction may be carried on without a motive,—that there may be an 
effect without a cause. When individuals, instead of directly consuming 
the produce of their industry, offer it in exchange for others, their mis- 
calculations may occasion a glut. Should A for example produce com- 
modities and offer them in exchange to B or C, who is unable to furnish 
him with those he wished to obtain, he will have miscalculated ; and 
there will be a glut. He should, it is obvious, have offered his com- 
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modities to others, or have applicd himself to the production of those 
which he wanted. This, however, is an error that will speedily be 
rectified; for, if he find that he cannot attain his object by prosecuting 
his present employment, he will Sorthwith set about changing it, pro- 
ducing in time to come such commodities only as he may find a merchant 


for, or as he means to consume himself.” —p. 192. 


Now, ina state of society in which the division of labour is 
carried to its utmost extent,—where each one confines himself, 
or pretty nearly so, to a single branch of business, and exchanges 
the produce of his one species of industry, either for labour or 
for the various produce of many other kinds of industry,—how is 
it possible for a man directly to consume himself every thing he 
produces ? and, if he could so consume it, what would become of 
his capital which is vested in it? Or, again, how is he to follow 
Mr. Macculloch’s recommendation, and apply himself to the pro- 
duction of the other things he may want? Is he to quit a bu- 
siness to which he has been perhaps all his life accustomed, in 
order to take up others of which he knows little or nothing; or, 
in other words, to make himself a Jack of all trades ; in doing 
which it is pretty certain that he would become master of none / 
But supposing these difficulties to be got over, and that he had 
both the will and capability of undertaking some new employment, 
from whence is he to derive the means of doing it, seeing that 
his capital is locked up in an article which is either wholly un- 
saleable, or which he cannot dispose of but at such a sacrifice as 
must render his continuance in his own trade by far the least 
evil of the two? Reasonings like these, on the part of theoretical 
writers, which bid defiance to common sense and experience, are 
calculated to bring the science into contempt, and make practical 
men turn away from it in disgust. 

The following passage is less objectionable. We quote it, be- 
a it shows more clearly wherein the fallacy upon this question 
Ics : 


“Tt is clear, therefore, that a universally increased facility of pro- 
duction can never be the cause of a permanent overloading of the 
market, Suppose that the amount of capital and labour engaged in 
different employments is adjusted according to the effectual demand, 
and that they are all yielding the same net profit. If the productive 
powers of labour were universally increased, the commodities produced 
would all preserve the same relation to each other. Double or treble 
the quantity of one commodity would be given for double or treble 
the quantity of every other commodity. ‘There would be a general 
augmentation of the wealth of the society, but there would be no excess 
of commodities in the market; the increased equivalents on the one 
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side being balanced by a corresponding increase on the other,” 
p. 193. 


Mr. Macculloch evidently imagines that, so long as commo- 
dities all preserve the same relation to each other, they must all 
continue to yield the same net profit. THe does not perceive that 
this profit may vary, that it may be increased or decreased on the 
whole mass of commodities generally, without affecting their 
relative value. This is precisely the error into which Mr. Mill 
has fallen on this subject, and which is founded upon a total mis- 
conception as to the nature of demand and supply. 

‘What is it,” says Mr. Mill, ‘‘ that is necessarily meant when 
we say that the supply and the demand are accommodated to one 
another? It is this: that goods which have been produced bya 
certain quantity of labour, exchange for goods which have been 
produced by an equal quantity of labour. Let this proposition 
be duly attended to, a all the rest will be clear *.” 

Now as the rise and fall of profit do not (according to Mr. 
Mill’s own doctrine, adopted by him from Mr. Ricardo,) affeci: the 
relative value of commodities, so neither (upon the principle set 
forth in the above extract) can it affect the proportion between 
the demand and supply ix Wr. MPs sense of those terms; and 
yet, according to their ordinary meaning, no rise or fall could 
possibly take place in profits either generally or in reference to 
particular commodities only, without some change having taken 
place in the relation between the demand and the supply to 
account for it. Upon this mistaken interpretation of those terms, 
however, it is, that Mr. Mill has founded his denial of the possi- 
bility of a general glut. An excessive supply of some commodi- 
ties implies, in his view, an excessive demand for others. He has 
failed to perecive that they may all preserve a due proportion to 
each other, and yet all be in excess. Their relative value may be 
the same, when they are all selling at money prices which are 
insufficient to defray the cost of their production. 

Mr. Mill, and those who have adopted his theory on this sub- 
ject, have not sufficiently considered that men do not practically 
barter their goods with each other; but they first exchange them 
for money, and afterwards exchange that money for other goods. 
Now it occasionally happens, that owing to a scarcity of money, 
originating, perhaps, in causes peculiar to the currency, or 1 
over-speculation, or in an union of both causes, a general appreher- 
sion exists on the part of dealers of a probable fall of prices. 
Under this impression all rush to the market together, and are 
eager to convert their goods into money, but are not equally 


* Elem of Pol. Econ, chap. iv. sec. 3. 
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anxious to convert their money again into goods. The natural 
and inevitable consequence is the very fall which they appre- 
hended, attended with an increased difficulty of sellmg, and termi- 
nating in a complete stagnation of business, or what is called a 
general glut. This, at the time being, is a state of overproduc- 
tion, that is, of production beyond a remunerative demand, or 
such a demand as will satisfy the conditions of the cost °*. 

We pass on to the consideration of the question of value. 

Mr. Macculloch’s doctrine on this subject seems to be a modi- 
fication of that of Mr. Ricardo, to whose work we must refer, in 
order thoroughly to understand it. 

Mr. Ricardo’s opening chapter commences with the following 

roposition: ‘The value of commodities, or the proportion in 
which they will exchange for each other, depends upon the relative 
quantities of labour employed in their production.” 

Now here the term value is used as synonymous with the pro- 
portion in which commodities exchange for each other. But a 
little further on (in the same chapter) we are told that commo- 
dities rise in value with every increase of labour required to pro- 
duee them, and fall with every diminution of such labour. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Ricardo, “the quantity of labour realized in 
commodities regulate their exchangeable value, every increase of 
the quantity of labour must augment the value of that commo- 
a on which it is exercised, as every diminution must lower it.” 

n conformity with this statement, if all commodities could be 
produced with one-half the labour that is now bestowed on them, 
they would fall in value one-half (a doctrine which Mr. Ricardo 
has still more clearly stated in other parts of his work, as for 
instance in his remarks on Mons. Say); but, as this circumstance 
would not alter the proportion in which they would exchange with 
each other, it is clear that Mr. Ricardo has here used the term 
calue in a sense different from that in which he explained it at the 
outset of his work. In the latter instance he considers it with 
reference to cost, and the moment we refer value to cost there is 
an end of saying that it is a mere relation of one commodity to 
ae In chap. xx., edit. 3, his remarks on Mons. Say are as 
ollows : 

“ According to Mons. Say, if the difficulty of producing cloth 


® See this subject very ably explained in some Essays on Polit. Econ. by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, recently published (p. 69.) On one point we venture to difler 
from the view taken by this very talented writer. He thinks that when a fall 
takes place, if the prices remained permanently low, no producer would be the worse 
for it, as all would be put on the same footing in respect to their sales and pur- 
chases; but it seems to have escaped him, that many rates and taxes and the price 
of labour do not fall, or at any rate not in proportion, so that a reaction of the 
Prices, or a rise, is always felt by them to be a relief, 
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were to double, it would be doubled in value, to which I give my 
fullest assent; but if there were any peculiar facility in produe. 
ing other commodities, and no increased difficulty in producing 
cloth, and cloth should exchange for double the quantity of com. 
modities, Mons. Say would still say that cloth had doubled in 
value, whereas, according to my view of the subject, he should 
say, that cloth retained its former value, and these particular 
commodities had fallen to half their former value.” 

Now if value were merely a relation of one thing to another— 
of the cloth to those other things, Mons. Say would have been 
justified in his conclusion. The change of relation between them, 
simply as such, is as correctly expressed by saying that cloth had 
risen, as by saying that the other things had fallen. Mr, 
Ricardo’s criticism upon this passage is therefore well founded 
only on the supposition that the additional labour required to pro- 
duce the cloth had occasioned a rise, not only of its relative, but 
likewise of its positive or absolute value. 

We so far agree, therefore, with Mr. Ricardo, that we hold 
value to be expressive of cost, and not simply to mean a relation 
between different commodities. 

But here we come to an important point, on which a great 
deal hinges. Mr. Ricardo has satisfactorily shown, after Adam 
Smith, that equal quantities of the same kind of labour can alone 
constitute or represent equal degrees or amounts of sacrifice, and 
that, consequently, labour is the sole measure of cost; but value, 
it is to be observed, in its popular sense (which we hold to be the 
true sense, and that in which it is generally used by Adam 
Smith) is the saerifice which the purchaser of a commodity is 
able and willing to make in order to acquire it, or more simply, 
it is the cost to the purchaser and not the cost to the producer ; and 
henee the value of every commodity must be measured by the 
quantity of labour or of labour’s worth which the purchaser 
gives or puts forth in order to acquire it, and not by that which 
the producer has already put forth or bestowed upon its pro- 
duetion 

If Mr. Ricardo had reasoned thus (which would have been 
perfeetly consistent with his own statement regarding the mea- 
sure of cost) his doctrine would have exactly accorded with that 
of Adam Smith; since the quantity of labour which the pur- 
chaser gives for a commodity is identical with that which it will 
command 


6 Mr. Senior has noticed this fundamental error of Mr. Ricardo in confounding 
cost with value. 

7 The following we take to be the reasons why Adam Smith’s doctrine in this 
matter has never obtained universal assent. Ist. In stating the quantity of 
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Instead, however, of viewing the subject in this, which seems 
to us to be its true light, he has used the term value sometimes 
as denoting the original cost of a commodity, and at other times 
as expressing its relation to others. It is this which has thrown 
so much obscurity into his writings, and puzzled his readers. 

In endeavouring to avoid some of these inconsistencies, Mr. 
Macculloch has, we think, fallen into others. 

He distinguishes value into two kinds, ewchangeable or marketable 
value, which he measures by the quantity of labour or of any 
thing else for which a commodity will exchange, and cost or real 
value, which he estimates by the positive quantity of labour that 


ie required to produce the commodity and bring it to market. 

Ir, : “We must carefully distinguish between the exchangeable value of an 

ed : article, or the quantity of produce or labour for which it will exchange 

‘0- and its cost, or as it is sometimes termed, its real value ; meaning by as 


ut ’ cost or real value, the quantity of labour originally required to produce 
or acquire an article.”—p. 297. 


" | The difference between these two quantities of labour he states 
consist of profits. 
at a “Tt is material to observe that, speaking generally, commodities 
m  —s uniformly exchange for or buy more labour, or the produce of more 
ne —=— labour, than was required for their production. Uuless such were the 
il = ~—scase, a capitalist would have no motive to lay out stock on the employ- 


e, ‘ ment of labour, for his profit depends on his getting back the produce of 


he greater quantity of labour than he advances.” —p. 303. 
m j 
A little further on, however, he says,— 
_ “The cost or real value of commodities—denominated by Smith i 
id = and Garnier natural or necessary price, is, as already seen, identical Y 
re «=——S—S*«wths thee Quantity of labour required to produce them, and bring them to f 
op ket.” 3.12, 
—_ Now, as Smith and Garnier’s natural or necessary price most | 
certainly includes profits (as upon Mr. Macculloch’s own prin- 
- labour which a commodity would command as the measure of its value, he did not 
7 clearly explain the reason of it, viz., its identity with the quantity which the pur- ‘ 
at e chaser must sacrifice in order to obtain that commodity. 2ndly. He had pre- ee 
r- | ‘iously spoken of value, as consisting in the power of purchasing, from which some a 
] a: inferred (Mr. Buchanan, for instance, in his edition of the ‘ Wealth of En oe 
Nations”) that, in proposing labour as its measure, he was alluding to a measure , 
of exchangeability, and not a measure of cost. Most of the exceptions made to 
a Adam Smith's standard have been grounded on this misapprehension; Mr. Bucha- 
ig - in S; for instance, in his edition of the “ Wealth of Nations.” 3rdly. In his 
—  “Rression on the value of silver he has taken corn instead of labour as his mea- 
‘ ; sure, which, in all probability, must have arisen from his inability to obtain accu- 
of | Tate prices of labour at the times at which he wished to institute the comparison. stig 
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ciple, stated at p. 303 above quoted, it ought to do), the cost op 
real value, here referred to by him as identical with it, must 
include them also. But in his original definition of those terms 
he had expressly excluded them. 

Again; it is said (p. 803 above ene that the capitalist’s 
profit depends on his getting back the produce of a greater quan- 
tity of labour than he advances. But how does this consist with 
the doctrine elsewhere taught throughout the work, viz. that 
commodities which are the produce of equal quantities of labour 
are equal in value, and will exchange with each other? Mr, 
Macculloch has here unavoidably confounded a greater quantity 
of labour with the produce of that greater quantity. If profits 
were twenty per cent, the produce of ten hours’ labour ought to 
exchange in the market for twelve hours’ labour, but certainly 
not for the produce of twelve hours’ labour ; for such produce, at 
the same rate of profit, ought to be worth fourteen hours’ labour, 
This confusion of the two meanings not only applies to the par- 
ticular paragraph from which the above passage is taken, but 
pervades Mr. Maceulloch’s reasoning generally throughout his 
work ; and it is further kept up and fostered by the use of an 
expression ambiguous in itself—the word cost being usually under- 
stood to mean the producing cost, and the word value the pw- 
chasing cost. 

It seems almost unaccountable how Mr. Macceulloch could 
have fallen into this mistake, seeing that he had cautioned his 
readers against it (p. 297), and had further charged it upon 
Adam Smith. 


‘‘The statement made above shows the error of the opinion held by 
Dr. Smith, that the quantity of labour required to produce any article 
ought to be taken as the measure of the quantity for which it would 
exchange.” —p. 304. 


Mr. Macculloch has not furnished us with any extract from 
the * Wealth of Nations” in support of this charge, and we are 
not acquainted with any statement of Adam Smith which justi 
fies it. In the sixth chapter of his first book, ox the componeit 
parts of the price of conmodities, these two quantities of labour 
are said to be identical only when labour is the sole agent in the 
production, and where, consequently, the whole produce resolves 
itself into wages. When a commodity sells for precisely what it 
las cost in labour (or in money representing that labour), it! 
self-evident that the producing and the purchasing labour must 
he equal quantities. In all other eases, where there exist profit 
or rent, or either of them, Adam Smith distinctly states that the 
latter must exceed the former, 
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But to return to Mr. Macculloch.—If his phrase, cost or real 
value, be meant to include profits, it cannot be measured, as 
(p. 297) he states it to be, by the quantity of labour — 
employed in the production, which (p. 203) is said to ewelu 
them. If, on the other hand, the phrase is meant to exclude 
profits, he has confounded the real value of a commodity with its 
cost, and made it to be less than its exchangeable value, which 
does include profits. Interpret it which way we will, there is 
confusion and inconsistency *. 

The difficulties with which the subject of value has been 
encumbered, and which have led to so many conclusions at 
variance with each other, have their origin in these different 
significations which have been attached to this most important 
word. It is simple enough, if we confine it to mean ‘ The esti- 
mation in which commodities are held as determined by the sacri- 
fice that must be made by the purchaser in order to acquire 
them,” this being in reality what men in their ordinary trans- 
actions of bargain and sale understand by it, and what Adam 
Smith, notwithstanding the occasional vagueness of his language, 
evidently had in view when he proposed labour as its measure. 
This word value is so important in this its ordinary sense, that 


§ In the first edition this doctrine is somewhat differently stated, though in sub- 
stance the same. It is there said (p. 215), that when the demand and supply of 
commodities is equal, then exchangeable value is identical with real value: but a 
little further on it is stated (p. 221) that the former usually exceeds the latter, the 
diflerence between them consisting of profits: and (p. 223) there occurs the follow- 
ng passage :— 

“Dr. Smith seems to have thought that it might be said either that the real 
value of A is to the real value of B as the quantity of labour required to produce 
A is to that required to produce B; or that the real value of A is to the real 
value of B as the quantity of labour for which A will exchange is to the quantity 
tor which B will exchange. But the difference between these two propositions is, 
in most cases, nothing less than the difference between what is true and what is 
false ; and it is to Mr. Ricardo’s sagacity, in distinguishing between them, and in 
showing that while the first is undeniably correct, the second, instead of being an 
cquivalent proposition, is frequently opposed to the first, and, consequently, quite 
inaccurate, that the science is indebted for one of its greatest improvements.” 

According to this doctrine of Mr. Macculloch’s, things are not proportioned to 
others to which they are manifestly equal. Thus if a and 6 represent the quantity 
of labour which A and B have respectively cost, and a’ and b’ the quantity for 
Which they will respectively exchange, it would, Mr. Macculloch thinks, be true to 
say that A; B 3a: b, but it would not be true to say that A: Biya’: b’. 

Now whether a’ and b’ represent labour, or corn, or cloth, or gold, or silver, or 
‘ny thing else, so long as A = a, and B = a, it must necessarily be true that 
A‘ Bit Mr. Macculloch has quite misunderstood Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine. 
Mr. Ricardo did indeed assert the former of the above propositions, but he never 
denied the latter. What he did deny was, that the labour for which a commodity 
would exchange was a better measure of its absolute value than any thing else for 
Which it would exchange: a just remark, if by value is meant mere exchangeability, 
but not so if it is used to express sacrifice, as Adam Smith used it. 
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112 Macculloch’s Political Economy. 
if there existed no such word, or it were otherwise applied, we 
should be under the necessity of inventing one to supply the 
want of it. Suppose, for instance, that all commodities ex. 
changed with each other, in proportion to the quantity of labour 
bestowed on their production, according to Mr. Ricardo’s theory, 
—that there were absolutely no exception whatever to this rule, 
and that the term value were confined to express that relation 
(as indeed some authors have wished so to confine it), it would 
not be the less necessary for us to inquire into the sacrifice which 
the purchaser must make in order to acquire them, and to ascer. 
tain what is the measure of that sacrifice. Without this previous 
knowledge, it is very certain that we could not arrive at correet 
views as to the circumstances which determine the division of 
the produce into its component parts. We hold that it is a fun 
damental error in Mr. Ricardo’s system that he did not so con- 
sider it. He commences his celebrated work with this  state- 
ment :—‘ The inquiry to which I wish to draw the reader's 
attention relates to the effect of the variations in the relative 
value of commodities, and not in their absolute value *.” And 
yet he could not write half a dozen pages without referring to the 
latter, as we have already seen. ‘This reference of value to cost 
was no doubt a step in the right direction, but by applying the 
term to the sacrifice made by the producer, instead of to that 
which is made by the purchaser, Mr. Ricardo has been led out of 
the right track, after having been in it, and has ended by giving 
a twofold meaning to the word, neither of which agrees with its 
ordinary signification. 

Mr. Macculloch has a chapter on the effect of fluctuations in 
wages and profits, on the relative value of commodities; the 
object of which is to show that countries possessing great facili- 
ties of production, by their use of machinery, are enabled success- 
fully to compete with other countries in which the price of labour 
is cheaper: in other words, that a high rate of money wages is 
no disadvantage to a country which has those facilities. His 
statements on this subject (which are taken from Mr. Ricardo, 
who first noticed the cireumstance,) are ingenious, though rather 
more mystified than the oceasion required ; for the simple truth, 
however disguised by the mode of putting it, is this,—that when 
machinery is substituted for human labour, the value of the com- 
modity must resolve itself more into profits and Jess into wages; 
and if, under these cireumstances, profits fall and wages rise, % 
the former constitute the larger portion of the two, the fall of the 


’ Chap. i. sec. 2, 3rd edit. 
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former will overbalance the rise of the latter, and the commodity 
will fall in price, notwithstanding the rise of wages. 

That such is the case it is easy to show; but some preliminary 
observations must first be made. 

1. It is necessary to remark, that abstraction being made of 
taxes, rates, tithes, or rent (where any such are due), the joint 
oduce of labour and capital is divided into two parts; one of 
which goes to repay the advance of the labourer’s wages, and the 
other constitutes the profits of his employer’s capital. It is 
obvious, therefore, that (the quantity of the produce remaining 
the same) the share of wages cannot be augmented but by a 
diminution of profits, and vice versd; and hence Mr. Ricardo’s 
celebrated proposition, that high wages occasion low profits, and 
low wages high profits; in which the terms digh and low are 
used, not in their ordinary sense, as expressing a large or small 
amount, but as implying greater or less proportions. 

2. The principle that commodities exchange with each other, 


| 


in proportion to the quantity of labour employed to produce them Lae 
(which is another of Mr. Ricardo’s chief propositions), can be ae 
true only on the supposition that equal proportions of fixed ua 
capital are employed on all of them, subject to the same wear and eh 
tear, and expense of maintenance, and of the same degree of ai 
durability ; and, further, that they are brought to market in the + 
same space of time. The slightest variation in any one of these fn 
conditions must occasion an exception to the rule, as Mr. Ricardo ih 


himself fully allowed ; and the cases being extremely rare where 
all these cireumstances agree, the rule, however true in theory, 
is quite inapplicable in practice ; the more common case being 
that commodities, produced by very different proportions of la- 
bour’ and fixed capital, are equal to each other in their exchange- 
able value. These things being premised, the point to be now 
considered is, what effect has the rise or fall of wages, or profit, 
on the relative value of commodities, which are compounded of 
those different proportions of labour and capital, or on their 
respective exchangeabilities. 


> 


> 


Se. 


1 Mr. Ricardo’s very original and highly talented treatise is, in fact, founded on 
the above-stated principle. It is an inquiry as to the proportions into which the 
produce would be divided between rent, wages, and profits, provided all commodities 
were produced with the same combinations of labour and of fixed capital, of the 
same degree of durability, and were brought to market within the same time, and 
Were not affected by any temporary variations arising out of the state of the 
demand and the supply. 

As the real state of things is very different from the one here supposed, if all the 
conclusions of his book were true, they could not be expected to agree with 
experience. 

VOL. VI.—NO. x1.— SEPT. 1846. I 
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It is evident that a change of the proportion, in which the same 
amount of produce is divided between wages and profits, may be 
occasioned by a fall or rise in the price of the produce, while 
money wages remain the same, or by a rise or fall of money 
wages, while the price of the produce remains the same. In 
other words, it may be the effect of a change in the value of the 

roduce, or of a change in the value of money, estimating them 
Doth in labour. 

We shall begin with the former supposition, and assume the 
case of three commodities, viz—A, produced without any fixed 
capital, and B and C, both compounded of labour and_ fixed 
capital, in such proportions that they are divided between wages 
and profits as follows, viz. :— 


Wages in Profits in Total of 
Produce or Money. Produce or Money. Produce in Money. 


A 90 10 100 
B 50 50 100 
C 10 90 100 


They are now equal to each other in exchangeable value, but 
they will cease to be so on a change taking place in the rate of 
profit. Suppose profits to fall fifty percent. below what they are 
above stated to be ; the division will then be as follows :— 


Wages. Profits. Total. 


| | 
In Produce. In Money In Produce. In Money. Of Produce. In Money. 


| 
A | 94.7 £90 | 53 | £5 | 100 £95 
£50 £25 100 £75 


C 182 81.8 100 £55 


So that a fall of profits to one half of what they were, which 
would reduce the price of A five per cent., would reduce that of 
I} twenty-five per cent., and that of C forty-five per cent. 

If we take the other supposition (which is Mr. Ricardo’s 
adopted by Mr. Macculloch) of a rise of money-wages, which 
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for the sake of illustration we shall assume to be five per cent., 
the first result will be as follows :— 


Total of 
Produce in Money. 


Profits in 


Wages in 
Produce or Money. 


Produce or Money. 


| A 94.5 5.5 100 
B 52.5 47.5 100 
C 10.5 89.5 100 


But as the rate of profit would then be lower on A than on B, 
and still lower on C, this state of things could not last. Either 
the price of A must rise (which it certainly would if the profits 
on it were below their ordinary rate) or in order to equalize them 
the price of B must fall, and that of C fall still more. 

If the price of A remained the same, the new division and 
‘hag in order to put profits on an equality would be as fol- 
OWS 


Profits. 


Wages. Totals. 


In Produce. In ail In Produce. |[n Money. Of Produce. lin Money. 


| 


A | 94.5 94.5 5.5 5.5 100 100 
B | 65.5 52.5 34.5 27.5 100 80 
c 17.5 10.5 82.5 49.5 100 60 


In this case the rise of wages of five per cent. which did not 

affect A, would cause B to fall twenty per cent. and C forty per 
cent. 
. This second form of statement, founded on the rise of wages 
instead of the fall of prices, is less in accordance with what com- 
monly occurs, and is therefore more paradoxical than the first. 
"hey are, however, essentially the same in their effect, as may be 
seen by comparing them together, and had corresponding ratios 
been taken, both might have been made to coincide exactly as to 
divisions of the produce, only they would have been expressed in 
diferent values of money. 

As the rise of five per cent. in wages in the case of A is 
equivalent to a fall of between forty and fifty per cent. on profits, 
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and as profits could not bear this reduction, supposing them 
to have been previously no higher than their ordinary rate, it 
would happen in point of fact that the price of A would rise, 
This is what is found practically to take place. When wages 
rise. commodities in which the proportion of labour is great and 
that of fixed capital small, rise in price. Those in which the 
wroportion of labour is small and that of fixed capital great, fall 
In price, and those between the two remain stationary. 

Changes in the distribution of the produce are, as we have 
already said, much more commonly occasioned by the rise or 
fall of prices than by the rise or fall of wages. The rise of 
money-wages is in fact a fall in the value of money, and a fall of 
wages a rise in its value’. Such changes in the value of money 
rarely take place without a previous change having taken place in 
the value of commodities, labour being much more steady in its 
price than the mass of commodities, and being usually the last 
to rise when the quantity of money is increased, and the last to 
fall when it is diminished. It must indeed be obvious that no 
one would employ labour at a ligher money rate, unless he could 
at the same time obtain the ordinary profit, as determined by the 
causes which govern profits, and which we shall by-and-by advert 
to. 

It is further important to observe, that wages considered in the 
above light, that is, as a proportion of the produce, though they 
have a necessary connexion with profits, have very little to do 
with the real condition of the labourers, as we shall proceed to 
show. We have just seen that in the division of the same 
quantity or value of the produce, the labourer’s share is always 
augmented by the fall or diminished by the rise of profits: but 
when the produce itself or its value is inereased or diminished, 
Wages may remain the same in amount while their proportion 
is altered, or they may increase in amount while their proportion 
remains the same. ‘Thus, if out of 1000 quarters of corn, 800 
were to go to wages and 200 to profits; and that the produce 
should be inereased to 1500 quarters, of which 800 went to wages 
and 700 to profits; the amount of wages would be the same, but 
their proportion would be different in the two eases: if, on the 
other hand, 1200 should go to wages and 300 to profits, wages 
would be increased in their amount, but would be the same as to 


* Mr. Senior very properly measures the value of money in different countries 
by the quantity of labour in each country which must be given to purchase the pre- 
clous metals. They are of low value in England, for a large quantity of them can 
be purchased by English labour, owing to the great demand in other countries for 
British manufactures. See his Three Lectures on the cost of obtaining money. 
Murray, 1830. 
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their proportion. The result would obviously be the same if the 
above figures represented money prices or values instead of quan- 
tities of produce. 

But the sum total of the labourer’s earnings, on which his real 
condition depends, cannot be ascertained either by the proportion 
of his share, or by its amount; for the increase or diminution of 
both may be, and, indeed, frequently is overbalanced by the dimi- 
nution or increase of employment, so that an augmentation of the 
labourer’s total earnings is often found to co-exist with a reduc- 
tion of his proportionate wages, and vice versd. The reason of 
this, though not immediately apparent, is not difficult to discover. 
‘The rise of prices and profits, which is the common effect of a 
brisk demand for commodities, although it necessarily diminishes 
proportional wages, gives fuller employment to the labouring 
classes, which more than compensates for the reduction of their 
share; while a slack demand, which depresses prices and profits, 
is attended with precisely the opposite effect. If, for instance, 
when the proportion of wages is reduced one-third, the quantity 
of employment is doubled,—that the workman is occupied six 
hours in the day or six days in the week, instead of three hours or 
three days, his total carnings must be greater and his condition 
improved. 

This is a point of the utmost importance in regard to wages. 
It has been noticed by Sir Edward West’, by Mr. Malthus‘, by 
Mr. Senior’, but has been quite overlooked by Mr. Ricardo, and 
Mr. Macculloch seems to have been so little aware of any such 
circumstances affecting wages, that on his evidence given before 
the Parliamentary Committee on Artizans and Machinery in 
1824, he unhesitatingly expressed his conviction that the working 
classes were always the worse off when their employers earned the 
highest profits, their wages being in that ease invariably the lowest’, 
and appears to have imbued the committee with the same belief, 
as may be seen by reference to their report. However contrary 
to the facet this opinion may be, it is notwithstanding a perfectly 
legitimate deduction from the doctrine of proportional wages, as 
propounded by Mr. Ricardo, who participated in the like error, 
to which he was in all probability led by his unfortunate adoption 
of the terms high and Jow to express proportions’. 


> On the Price of Corn. Sir E. West, p. 39. 

* Princip. of Pol. Econ. 2nd edit. chap. iv. sec. 3. 

® Art. Polit. Econ, Encyclopedia Metropol., pp. 188—190. 

* Mons. Say expresses his surprise at this evidence of Mr. Macculloch, and 
observes, that so far from being true, the contrary is the case, ‘that wages are 
never so low as when the employers of labour are earning nothing.” Econ. Polit. 
th edit. vol. i. p. 35. 

’ See on this subject Encyclop. Metropol. Art. Pol. Econ, p. 190. 
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This opinion of Mr. Macculloch, it is true, is not repeated in 
the volume before us; but, on the other hand, no allusion what- 
ever is made to the greater or less plenty of employment as in- 
‘fluencing the amount of the labourer’s actual wages apart from 
their rate, and which has so powerful an effect in meliorating or 
deteriorating his real condition. ih 

In regard to their rate, besides the proportional division we 
have been considering, there is yet farther to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances which determine the natural or necessary rate and 
the market rate of wages. 

The natural or necessary rate is defined by Mr. Macculloch 
after Mr. Ricardo (p. 385) to be the lowest limit required for the 
support of the labourer and his family,—the sine gud non of their 
existence as expressed in money, it must be just so much as will 
enable them to purchase that minimum quantity of subsistence. 
By Mr. Malthus and some other writers it is alleged that this is 
a most unnatural rate, because it can never occur in a natural 
state of things. The natural or necessary rate has been consi- 
dered by that writer to be the rate necessary to supply the market 
with the required quantity of labour, according to the ordinary or 
average demand for it*. 

It is not of importance to determine which of these two defini- 
tions is the more correct. On both sides it is agreed that this 
necessary rate of wages must depend upon the cost of producing 
those articles of the labourer’s subsistence which are indispensable 
according to the one or the other of those standards ; and which 
standards are not only themselves different in different countries, 
but likewise different in the same country at different times; 
seeing that what is not indispensable at one era of civilization, or 
in one country or climate, may become indispensable at another 
era of civilization, or in another country or climate. 

The actual or market rate of wages is represented by Mr. 
Macculloch (p. 379) as being determined by the proportion 
which capital bears to population; but taking capital in his own 
wide (and, as we think, improper) sense, it does not form the 
sole fund that is applicable to the maintenance of labour. This 
fund consists of a variety of revenues, collected together from 
various sources, of which capital is, no doubt, a most important, 
but not the only one. In our own country, the whole class of 
labourers, termed by Adam Smith unproductive, are maintained by 
what he considers to be revenue and not capital; and in other 
countries, where the use of capital is scarcely known, even pro- 
ductive labourers are maintained by revenues of their own crea- 


* Princip. of Pol. Econ. chap. iv. sec. 2. 
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tion: so that the market rate of wages, instead of being deter- 
mined by the ratio between capital and population, is determined 
by the proportion which the aggregate fund for the maintenance 
of labour rs to the whole number of those amongst whom it 
has to be divided. 

Whatever augments the value of that fund, i. e. its labour’s 
worth, or power of commanding labour, must augment the demand 
for labour, and vice verséd. No increased demand for labour can 
arise merely from adding to the quantity of articles composing 
that fund, unless at the same time its value be increased also, 
Such increase of quantity alone would augment the share of each 
labourer for the time being, but it would not put into motion a 
larger quantity of labour. 

On the subject of rent Mr. Macculloch adopts the theory of 
Mr. Ricardo, and ascribes it exclusively to the necessity of having 
recourse, in the progress of society, to lands of a continually 
decreasing fertility. The earth is supposed in its natural state 
to consist of different gradations of soil, represented by Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, &e. varying from the most fertile, or that which yields 
a large surplus, to the least fertile, or that which yields barely 
enough to remunerate the labour bestowed upon it. The best 
description of soil, or No. 1, is supposed to be the first occupied. 
When it is fully cultivated, and that recourse must be had to 
No. 2, rent commences on No. 1, and when recourse is had to 
No. 3, rent commences on No. 2, and rises on No. 1, and so on, 
every descent to a worse soil causing a rise of rent upon all the 
other soils above it, and by a necessary consequence, a fall of agri- 
cultural profit. 


“On the first settling of any country abounding in large tracts of 
unappropriated land, no rent is paid ; and for this obvious reason, that 
no person will pay rent for what may be procured in unlimited 
quantities for nothing. Thus in Australia, where there is an ample 
supply of unappropriated land, rent, in the proper and scientific sense 
of the word, will not be heard of until the best lands have become 
private property and been occupied. Suppose, however, this comes to 
be the case, and that the population has increased, so that the demand 
for raw produce can no longer be supplied by the culture of the best 
lands ; under these circumstances it is plain that population will 
become stationary, unless the price of corn and other raw produce rises 
So as to enable inferior lands to be cultivated. 

“Suppose now that the price rises so as to pay the expense of 
raising corn on soils which in return for the same expenditure that 
would yield 100 quarters on lands of the first quality, will only yield 
90 quarters ; it is plain it will then be indifferent to a farmer whether 
he pay a rent of ten quarters for the first quality of land, or farm the 
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second quality, which is unappropriated and open, without paying any 
rent. If the population went on increasing, lands which would yield 
only 80, 70, 60, 50, 40 quarters in return for the same expenditure 
that had raised 100 quarters on the best lands, might be successively 
brought under cultivation. And when recourse has been had to these 
inferior lands, the corn rent of those that are superior will plainly be 
equal to the difference between the quantity of produce obtained from 
them and the quantity obtained from the worst quality under tillage, 
Suppose, for example, that the worst quality cultivated yields 60 
quarters, then the rent of the first quality will be 40 quarters, or 
100—60: the rent of the second quality will, in like manner, be equal 
to the difference between 90 and 60, or 30 quarters ; the rent of the third 
quality will be equal to 80—60, or 20 quarters, and so on; the produce 
raised on the last land cultivated, or by means of the capital last applied 
to the soil, being all the while sold at its necessary price, or at that 
price which is merely sufficient to cover the cost of production, 
including therein the ordinary rate of profit on the capital of the 
cultivator.”—p. 440. 

‘* Rent, therefore, in so far as it is a return for the use of the soil, 
and not for the capital laid out in improvements, results entirely from 
the necessity of resorting, as population increases, to soils of a de- 
creasing fertility, or of applying capital to the old land with a less 
return. It varies inversely as the produce obtained by means of the 
capital and labour employed in cultivation, increasing when the profits 
of agriculture diminish, and diminishing when they increase.”—-p. 448. 


This view of the origin of rent is certainly ingenious and 
plausible ; but it is founded upon a pure fiction. It assumes two 
things; Ist, that land is te unappropriated before it is taken 
into cultivation; and 2ndly, that the most fertile soils are the 
first cultivated, and afterwards the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, &c. qua- 
lities in regular succession. 

Now, it is a matter of historical fact, that (except in the rare 
ease of new and uninhabited colonies) the land has been from 
time immemorial appropriated, and that the owners have inva- 
riably exacted a rent for permission to cultivate it. This has 
been fully established by Mr. Jones, in his valuable Essay om 
Rents; a work with which we presume Mr. Macculloch to be 
unacquainted, as he makes no mention of it?®. 

Then, as to the different gradations of soil; there are, no 
doubt, lands of almost every degree of fertility, and the more 
fertile will always yield the larger rent ; but which are the most 


° This essay is, by the way, the only English modern work on Political Economy, 
with which we are acquainted, in which the inductive method of inquiry has been 
strictly and professedly followed. We have often inquired of our booksellers when 


the other expected volumes on wages and profits are to make their appearance, but 
have never been able to learn, 
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fertile, it must frequently be difficult to determine prior to their 
being taken into cultivation. 

Sometimes lands not naturally fertile, become so by culture 
and good management. The Mauritius, when in possession of 
the French, was but a barren rock. It produced nothing. Port 
Louis was a large emporium of merchandize, dependent for its 
subsistence wholly on foreign supplies, which it obtained almost 
exclusively from the Isle of Bourbon. The cession of this latter 
colony to L’rance, compelled the inhabitants of the former one 
(which remained in the possession of England) to seek elsewhere 
for the means of their maintenance. They at first began 
scratching the surface of their hard ground as a hopeless expe- 
riment ; but by dint of labour and perseverance, they have suc- 
ceeded in producing a sugar which vies with that of the West 
Indies, and, for some purposes, is preferred to it. The county of 
Norfolk was formerly among the least fertile of English provinces. 
The introduction of the turnip husbandry has raised it above the 
level of many others to which it was before considered to be 
inferior. Instances might be multiplied, all tending to show that 
different degrees of fertility manifest themselves only in the 
progress of cultivation, and cannot frequently be ascertained 
prior to it. 

There appears, therefore, to be no good ground for asserting 
that the best sorts are always the first cultivated, and then the 
next best, and so on in regular succession. Even in new colonies, 
such as Australia, to which Mr. Macculloch refers, as a type of 
the rest of the world, the lands the most contiguous to the 
original settlements would in all probability be the first cultivated, 
without reference to the degree of their fertility. 

But the different gradations of fertility, on which Mr. Mac- 
culloch lays so much stress as the sole cause of rent, are, in fact, 
not essential to its existence. If the whole surface of the soil 
were of equal fertility (provided it yielded any surplus), a rent 
would, notwithstanding, be exacted and paid for its use. The 
land is an instrument, more or less productive, of which the 
owner, in right of his ownership, takes advantage as far as he 
can. It, therefore, partakes of the nature of a monopoly, though 
it differs from an ordinary monopoly, in that it arises from natural 
instead of artificial means. An article, which is selling at a 
monopoly price, falls when the monopoly is given up; but if the 
landlord gave up his rent, the price of the produce would not fall, 
for that price is determined by causes which are not affected by 
the nen or non-payment of rent. 

When it is stated by Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Macculloch that 
rent arises solely from the necessity of resorting to inferior soils, 
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in order to procure the requisite supply, the question naturally 
arises, What is the requisite supply! Does it not altogether 
depend upon the demand !—that is, upon the sacrifice the com- 
munity are disposed to make, or, in other words, the price they 
are ilies to pay in order to obtain food. The land being limited 
in its extent, the pressure of population against subsistence, and 
the increasing demand for it, tends to raise its price in the pro- 
gress of society, and to maintain it above what is sufficient to 
pay the ordinary profit. The extra profit is rent. If lands are 
cultivated which do not yield this extra profit, they can, of course, 
pay no rent. But it is not the cost of production upon such soils 
which governs the price of raw produce; it is, on the contrary, 
the price which determines what soils can and what cannot be 
rofitably cultivated. This appears to be partly admitted by 
Mr, Macculloch in the foregoing extract ; but he seems to have 
frequently lost sight of it, and to have reasoned as though he 
considered cultivation of the worse lands to be the cause, instead, 
as it really is, the consequence of the greater demand or higher 
rice. 
‘ The amount of rent, then, which different descriptions of land 
will yield to the owner, is just so much as will leave farming pro- 
fits in all of them upon an equality ; and, consequently, the pay- 
ment of rent does not affect the quantity or value of what remains 
to be divided between wages and profits. On this point there 
5 to be no difference of opinion. 

n treating of profits, Mr. Macculloch states (p. 492) that 
they are affected by the three following causes :—1. The rise or 
fall of (proportional) wages. 2. The increase or diminution of 
taxes affecting capital. 3. The greater or less productiveness of 
industry. Now, the greater productiveness of industry upon the 
land, although it may add to the farmer's profits during the cur- 
rency of his lease, at the expiration of it usually goes to the 
landlord, in the shape of an addition to his rent ; and the greater 
productiveness in manufacturing industry (except in the case of a 
patent or a monopoly) lowers the price, in proportion to the 
reduced cost, but does not add to profits. If hats can be pro- 
duced at half their former cost, and fall at the same time to one- 
half their former price, the hat-maker gets no higher rate of 
profit than he did before. The division between wages and prv- 
fits, on which their rate depends, is not altered. The producer 
benefits by the diminution of cost, in common with every other 
consumer, but in no other way. 

It was the opinion of Adam Smith, that the accumulation of 
capital was the immediate cause of the fall of profits. “ When 
(he says) the stocks of many rich merchants are turned into 
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the same trade, their mutual competition tends to lower its 

rofit; and when there is the like increase of stock in all the 
different trades carried on in the same society, the same com- 
petition must produce the same effect in all.” 

Mr. Macculloch denies this doctrine, and contends that accu- 
mulation creates its own demand, provided all commodities go on 
increasing pari passu. He allows. indeed, that the increase of 
capital in any one branch of industry, would have the effect of 
lowering profits in that particular branch, but he considers that 
the augmentation of capital in all, instead of lowering the rate of 
profit in them, would raise it in the one that was depressed. 

His reasoning on this subject (p. 492) is founded upon the 
same error as that which we before noticed in his treating of 
gluts. Mr. Macculloch fancies that the fall of profit on any one 
commodity is occasioned by its not exchanging with the same 
quantity of others as it did before, and that when by their increase 
this proportion is restored, profits in all will be as before. But 
here he has forgotten that profits do not depend upon the pro- 
portion in which commodities exchange with each - but upon 
the proportion in which they are divided between wages and 
profits, or (given the produce) upon the proportion which goes to 
the labourer, or is required to replace the cost. This latter pro- 
portion may be altered, while the former proportion, or the 
respective exchangeabilities of commodities may not be affected 
at all, excepting in so far as they are produced by different com- 
binations of labour and fixed capital, as previously shown. 

As, however, the rate of profits does not unquestionably fall in 
the progress of society, the great question on this part of the 
subject is, to what cause is their gradual decline to be attributed ? 

Mr. Macculloch considers it to be occasioned chiefly by the 
necessity of having recourse to soils of less fertility ; to the same 
cause, in short, as that to which he attributes the gradual rise 
and increase of rent. 


_ “It is the taxation, and the necessity under which a growing society 
is placed of resorting to soils of less fertility to obtain supplies of food, 
that are the principal causes of that reduction in the rates of profit 
which usually take places in advanced periods.” 


Rent, in his view, was originally profit. It is, therefore, taken 
out of profit, and all additions to it axe abstractions from this 
same fund. 

To us the doctrine taught on this subject by Adam Smith 
appears to be the true one. There is in every society a certain 
State of the demand which determines the price of every thing. 
This demand consists of the offer of labour's worth on the part 
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tahie of those who have the means of commanding labour (i. ¢., who 
RY ont ssess money, or what is easily convertible into it), in exch N 
a ti for its produce. If this offer be not sufficient to cover the cost th 
it if of uction, and give some excess above it, as profit on the | N 
se capital employed, the production itself will cease. But between [% fr 
ced this lowest degree and the highest, which the fertility of the soil § ta 
5 a will admit of, there may be every variety in the rate of profit; he 
Jeg ade nor does there seem any principle which can determine where the , of 
a ae resting point shall be, except the state of the supply as compared | 
fiat with the demand. The supply at any particular time is a given tic 
ae bi quantity, but the demand depends upon a great variety of circum. bt 
be stances, and mainly upon the proportion existing between the 
nh Be. productive and unproductive consumers, or between those who F 
$f make or buy in order to sell again, and those who buy solely for [7 m 
aie the purposes of use and consumption, a proportion which is very |) = va 
WA. different in different countries and in different states of society, F va 
The diminution in the cost of production, increased facilities of 
communication, the lowering of import duties, and the repeal of [7 cla 
prohibitions, have the effect of increasing the general demand, [7 Pi 
for they open new markets ; while whatever impedes intercourse, [7 
and throws difficulties in the way of interchange, must have the F7 
effect of diminishing the demand. Mr. Macculloch lays great [3 by 
stress on the decreasing productiveness of the soil, as accounting | wr 
for the fall of profits in the progress of society. But why should [7 tio 
any lands be cultivated at a less profit than previously, unless the Fy ex. 
state of the demand had already lowered the rate of profit, soas By ser 
to render the cultivation of those lands as good a return to By car 
capital as any other mode of employing it would be at the time. Fy wit 
If any more profitable mode of investing such capital existed, we a of 
may be sure that the lands which yield that less return, would [% sta 
not be cultivated. We are therefore driven to inquire why those | — ab 
higher rates of profit no longer exist, or why the owners of |] fae 
capital are obliged to content themselves with a lower rate; and 7 ass 
to this we can find no other answer than that the increasing 7 grt 
abundance of products compared with the demand for them, 77 
establishes on the whole mass a lower average rate of profit, and der 
by consequence an increase of proportional wages, or of that 7 left 
share of the produce which goes to cover the original cost of the F% tre 
production ; so that, in fact, the rate both of profits and of pro- 3 Mi 


portional wages, is governed by the demand for this produce. > tio 
Our views, therefore, respecting the natural course of wage, 7% 


rents, and profits in the progress of society, differ very materially © spi 
from those which are set forth in the work before us. ‘To ascet of i 


tain the laws which determine this distribution of the produce 7. 
into those three primary groups is, as has been justly stated by 7B} boc 
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Mr. Ricardo, the principal problem in political economy. It is 
the consummation of the science. By the mode of inquiry which 
Mr. Macculloch has adopted, by his having drawn conclusions 
from terms to which he has ascribed a meaning of his own, and 
taken views of value which are inconsistent with each other, he 
has, as it appears to us, precluded himself from the possibility 
of correctly solving this problem. rae OTE 

Respecting this distribution, Mr. Macculloch has, in his edi- 
tion of the “* Wealth of Nations,” added the following note to the 
6th chap. of the first book :— 


‘The doctrine laid down in this chapter, that the value of com- 
modities in the advanced stages of society varies according to the 
variations of rent, profit, and wages, is fundamentally erroneous. The 
variations alluded to merely affect the distribution of commodities, or 
the proportions in which they are divided among the three great 
classes, of landlords, capitalists, and labourers, and have nothing to do 
mith their value, or their power to exchange for, or buy each other, or 
labour.” 


Here we are formally told by Mr. Macculloch that the distri- 
bution of the produce has nothing to do with its value, yet he has 
written a long chapter in order to explain the effect which altera- 
tions in the rates of wages and profits have upon the relative 
exchangeabilities of commodities (i. e. upon their value in his own 
sense of that term), and it is impossible that any such alterations 
can take place, the quantity of produce remaining the same, 
without at the same time increasing or diminishing the quantity 
of labour for which that produce will exchange (Adam Smith’s 
standard of value) ; so that in whatever light we view value, the 
above passage contains statements equally at variance with the 
fact. After this it is needless to add a word more in proof of our 
assertion, that Mr. Macculloch has on this subject fallen into the 
grossest inconsistency and contradiction. 

We have devoted so large a portion of our space to the consi- 
deration of the above important questions, that we have no room 
left to enter into a detailed examination of the other matters 
treated in this volume. It would, however, be unfair towards 
Mr. Macculloch to dwell solely upon what appears to be objec- 
tionable in his work, and to leave wholly unnoticed the many 
Valuable and useful parts of it, which are written in the true 
= of the science, and are calculated to advance the knowledge 
OF it. 

We are glad to find any thing to commend in Mr. Macculloch’s 
book. His introductory sketch of the rise and progress of the 
Science is of itself a very interesting little tract. We have already 
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spoken favourably of the style in which his work is written, and 
we have now to add that, in this later edition, he has introduced 
several new chapters upon collateral topics, more or less con. 
nected with the main subject, and containing much historical and 
other useful information, interspersed with many excellent and 
judicious observations. 

We are too little acquainted with the working of the New 
Poor Law, to say whether his extreme hostility to the present 
system is founded upon just grounds or not. At any rate his 
remarks upon it seem to be dictated by a feeling of sympathy 
in behalf of those who are obliged to resort to this last resource 
of misery and destitution, and on that account are deserving of 
every attention and respect. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Macculloch has, on these collateral 
and incidental subjects, written well, because he has grounded 
his views regarding them on facts and experience, which have led 
him to just conclusions ; while on those questions which relate to 
the fundamental and essential principles of the science he has 
written ill, because he has founded his reasonings on hypothetical 
and inconsistent data, which have led him into the adoption of a 
false system of doctrines. 

The promulgation, however, of these doctrines being the chief 
aim and object of the work, we may venture to predict that when 
the subject comes to be more generally studied and understood, 
this book, in spite of the valuable and useful information it con- 
tains, will cease to be considered as a safe guide to be put into 
the hands of those who are desirous of making themselves ac- 
quainted with the true principles of political econony. 

Other treatises will, no doubt, by-and-by arise, founded upon 
broader views and a more comprehensive basis of facts, in which 
the true theory of distribution (the germ of which is to be found 
in Adam Smith’s great work) will be more fully developed and 
firmly established ; and the doctrines of Mr. Macculloch, which 
will not stand the test of an appeal to facts, will share the common 
fate of all other ingenious but unsound theories, and be gradually 
neglected and forgotten. 
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Art. V.—On the means of rendering more efficient the Education 
of the People: a Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David's, by 
Watrer Farqunar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Highth 


Edition. London: Murray, 1846, pp. 71. 


TE subject on which Dr. Hook treats in the present publication 
is one of vast importance. The author's character, his experience, 
his learning, his ability, and, above all, his position in the Church, 
give him a special right to speak upon it, and add great weight to 
what he says; and it is clear that he has spoken to a very atten- 
tive audience, from the EIGHT EDITIONS which have been called 
for of his pamphlet, within the brief space of three months. 

The country is much indebted to him for the abundant and in- 
controvertible evidence which he has adduced, to show that it is 
“impossible for voluntary association to meet the wants of the 
nation by a sufficient supply of school-rooms and competent 
masters” (p. 21), and that without the aid of the Strate, “we 
cannot succeed in the great object which every patriot, as well 
as every Christian, has at heart” (p. 32), and no one, we think, 
can have perused his pages, without feeling satisfied that if Eng- 
land desires to enjoy the blessings of public peace and prosperity, 
she must maintain and increase her efforts for the moral and 
religious training of the young of the lower orders of the com- 
munity. 

_ There are many, perhaps, who did not stand in need of the statis- 
tical details with which Dr. Hook has presented us, to convince us 
of this proposition ; and for ourselves, we confess that we are, and 
always have been, of that class of persons who regard it as the 
paramount duty of a Christian State to provide for the education 
of its poor; and knowing how extensively poverty, ignorance, 
and crime prevail among us, ially in our large towns, we 
have long been persuaded that it is the imperative duty of the 
Legislature of England to make every exertion in its power to 
promote the cause of National Education. 

This being the case, we were fully prepared for the declaration 
of the noble individual who now holds the chief place in Her 
Majesty's Government. In his letter to the electors of the city 
of London, and in his address to them on his re-election, Lord 
John Russell states, that the question of national education 
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urgently demands the attention of Parliament; and on the 17th 
of July last, in his place in the House of Commons, he said, that 
“after all the voluntary efforts that had been made by individuals, 
yet the amount of ignorance in this country, the want of edu. 
cation, the degree to which the Gospel is entirely a sealed book, 
is a most lamentable fact ; but the disgrace is light in comparison 
with the evil itself which we have to deplore.” And he concluded 
his speech with the following remarkable words :—‘ Sir, I haye 
already said I do not wish to enter much into this subject now, but 
I can assure the House that it is a subject to which I shall pay the 
most constant attention ; and I do trust that when it comes before 
the House again, I may have some statement to make that will 
show that the pains I have taken have not been in vain.” 

We cannot forbear recording the important and gratifying 
fact, that on the same day on which this declaration was made, 
and probably in consequence of it, the sum of 100,000/. was 
voted for public education,—a larger amount, we believe, than 
has ever been given on any previous occasion for the same 
purpose '. 

On the whole, then, considering the exigencies of the country, 
considering also the declarations of the present first minister of 
the crown, and the dispositions and acts of the legislature, we 
find ourselves arrived at Dr. Hook’s conclusion—a conclusion, 
by the way, propounded to the world by the National Society in 
its first circular in 1811, that we “live in an age when the 
question is, not whether, but how, the poor are to be educated.” 
—(p. 5). 

: a this enquiry, as most of our readers are aware, it has been 
Dr. Hook’s endeavour to furnish a reply in the pamphlet now 
under review. 

Before we proceed to examine the plan which he offers for 
the consideration of the public, we would first request leave to 
make a remark on the title of his work. It is described as a 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, ‘On the means of 
rendering more efficient the Education of the People.” This, we 
would respectfully submit, is a misnomer. His pamphlet does not 
treat on the education of the people, but of the poor. The poor, 
as well as the nobility and gentry, are a part, a most important 
part, of the people, but they are not the people; and it appears to 


The Parliamentary grants from 1833 to 1839 were 20,000/. a year ; from 1839 
to 1842 inclusive they were 30,000/. ; in 1843 and 1844 they were 40,000/. ; and in 
1845 they were 75,000/. ; or from 1833 to 1846 the whole amount of mone granted 
by the Government in aid of the building of schools was 395,000/.—Sce Dr. 
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us a serious error to call them so: and in our opinion it is 
specially incumbent on the clergy to abstain from all expressions 
which may give the poor a false notion of their position, and 
render them discontented with it. To flatter the poor that they 
are the people, seems to be the characteristic of a demagogue ; 
and, of all demagogues, religious ones are the worst. 

The National Society calls itself a Society incorporated “ for 
the Education of the Poor ;” and we honour it for its frankness in 
this respect; Dr. Hook, on the other hand, reminds us too much 
of the man, ‘ qui credidit ingens Pauperiem vitium ;” he appears 
to wish to disguise their poverty from the class for whom he calls 
on the State to provide, although their poverty is the very thing 
which constitutes their claim to such provision. We shall see, 
before we close these remarks, that it is indispensable that in 
treating this subject we should have a clear view of the particular 
class concerning which we are writing; but even though no 
special reason existed for such distinctness in the present case, yet 
our readers will agree with us that it is as necessary for the politi- 
cian as it is for the historian’ to call things by their right names— 
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We proceed now to describe Dr. Hook’s plan for the education 
of the poor of England and Wales. 

I, First, he wisely lays it down as an unquestionable axiom, 
that there can be no education, worthy of the name, without a 
religious basis (pp. 5, 6). 

IT. He maintains with equal justice, that this basis must be a 
doctrinal one; that is, it must be built not on moral generalities, 
but on the special dogmas of Christianity. He affirms that when 
persons “talk of an education based on a system of morals 
divested of all doctrine,” and call this a religious education, “ they 
neg 5) deceive themselves as well as us, and utter a falsehood.” 
p- 35). 

On this subject his observations appear to us to be excellent ; 
we we beg to transcribe them for the gratification of our 

ers. 


% All really Christian persons must stand opposed to any system of 
education which being professedly based upon this general religion, 
Which is no religion, will in fact unchristianize the country. To sepa- 
rate the morality of the Gospel from the doctrines of the Gospel, every 
one who knows what the Gospel is knows to be impossible. The doc- 
trines of grace and of good works are so interwoven that they must 


2 Lucian. de conscribenda Historia, §. 41. 
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stand or fall together. Faith and works, doctrine and morality, are 
like body and soul; the pretended mother may be willing to divide 
them, they who know what the Gospel is, like the true mother before 
the throne of Solomon, will suffer any affliction before they will con. 
sent to it. Satan could devise no scheme for the extirpation of Chris- 
tianity more crafty or more sure than this, which would substitute 
system of morals for religion. The generality of mankind content 
themselves always with the lowest degree of religion, which will silence 
their conscience and aid their self-deception: they desire to believe as 
little as they may without peril to their souls, and to do only what the 
majority of their neighbours say they must. On this general religion, 
which is no religion,—on this semblance of religion, this shadow put 
for the substance,—the majority of the people of England will, under 
such a system of education, be taught to rest as sufficient. Instructed 
that this will suffice, they will proceed no further. They will be 
brought up to suppose that Christian doctrine is a thing indifferent, an 
exercise for the ingenuity of theolegians, but of no practical import- 
ance. They mill thus be educated in a state of indifference to the 
Christian religion; indifference will lead to contempt ; contempt to hos- 
tility.” —pp. 35, 36. 

III. He affirms that the State of England cannot and ought not 
to give a religious education, and that “all parties will combine 
to resist any State education, which is professedly religious.”— 
p- 86. This he maintains on the following grounds, which we 
trust our readers will carefully consider :— 

1. De jure. If the State attempts to inculcate religion, it must 
teach, or cause to be taught, a particular form of it. But this, 
he argues, it has no right to do; for, says he (p. 38), ‘ The tases 
are collected from persons of a// religions, and cannot be fairly 
expended for the exclusive maintenance of one. To call upon 
Parliament to vote any money for the exclusive support of the 
Church of England, is to call upon Parliament to do what is 
unjust. ‘The Church has no more claim for exclusive pecuniary 
aid from the State, or for any pecuniary aid at all, than is pos 
sessed by any other of those many corporations with which our 
country abounds.” ‘‘ It is, therefore (he says), abundantly clear 
that the State cannot give a religious education, as the word 
religion is understood by unsophisticated minds.”—p. 83. 

2. De facto. This question of the inability of the State to give 
a religious education (he affirms) is already decided. There ean- 
not (he asserts, p. 37) “be any objection on the part of the 
Church to admit Dissenters to an equality in this respect; be- 
cause, 80 far as education is concerned, this question 1s already 
settled: the State does assist both the Church and Dissent at the 
present time.” 
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On this important subject he adds, and we request special 
attention to his words,— 


“ The notion is now exploded which once prevailed, that the Church 
of England has an exclusive claim to pecuniary support, on the ground 
of its being the Establishment, Those who, like myself, are called 
High Churchmen, have little or no sympathy with mere Establish- 
mentarians. In what way the Church of England is established, even 
in this portion of the British empire, it ts very difficult to say, Our 
ancestors endowed the Church, not by legislative enactment, but by the 
piety of individuals; even royal benefactors acted in their individual, 
not their corporate, capacity, and their grants have been protected, like 
property devised to other corporations, by the legislature. At the Con- 
quest the bishops were, on account of the lands they held, made barons, 
and invested with the rights, as well as the responsibilities, of feudal 
lords. It is as barons, not as bishops, that seats in the House of Lords 
are held by some of our prelates; not by all, for a portion of our 
hierarchy, eminently distinguished for learning, zeal, aud piety, the 
colonial bishops, are excluded. The Church thus endowed and pro- 
tected, was once the Church of the whole nation: it was corrupted in 
the middle ages: it was reformed; and, as the old Catholic Church 
reformed, it remains among us to this day, one of the great corporations 
of the land,”—p. 37. 


Let us now observe the results deduced by Dr. Hook from 
these principles as affirmed by himself. He proposes— 

I, That the Lord President of the Privy Council should license 
Normal schools, whether of the Church or Dissent, for training 
masters.—p. 65, 

That the government should appoint a board of examiners, 
who should give diplomas (p. 67); and that no master should be 
allowed to teach in a State school, without previous training in 
one of the Normal schools above specified.—p. 67. 

II. That literary or secular Primary schools—16,625 in num- 
her—for the education of the poor, should be established by the 
State throughout England and Wales.—p. 26, 67. 

That in these schools “ literary and scientific instruction only 
ayy be given by the masters appointed by the government.” 
—p. 40. 

ut that it should be ‘required of every child to bring, on the 

Monday of every week, a certificate of his having attended the 

Sunday school of his parish church, or some place of worship 

legally licensed, and also of his having attended for similar reli- 

gious instruction at some period set apart during the week” (p. 40) ; 

and that thus “religious instruction should be secured to the 
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children in accordance with those traditions, whether of Church or 
of Dissent, which they have received from their parents.”—p. 41, 

That, ‘to effect this object, there should be attached to every 
school thus established by the State a class-room, in which the 
clergyman of the parish, or his deputies, might give religious 
instruction to his people, on the afternoons of every Wednesday 
and Friday ; another class-room being provided for a similar pur- 

ose for dissenting ministers.” —p. 41. 

That “the supervision of these State secular schools should 

rest with the county magistrates and lay-inspectors appointed 


by the Committee of Privy Council.” 
That these schools should be supported from ‘a local fund 
raised by a county rate, and from parliamentary grants.”—p. 67. 
That “the books to be used should be selected or prepared 
under the direction of the Committee of Privy Council.”—>p. 68. 
That the annual outlay to be thus levied would be as fol- 
lows, p. 26 :— 


16,625 Schools with salaries of 100/. to principal teachers £1,662,500 
16,625 Schools, for general annual expenses, 30/, each. 498,750 
8,312 Schools with two apprentices, at 15/. each, or 301. 249,360 
8,312 Schools with three apprentices, at 15/. each or 451. 374,040 


Total general outlay on elementary schools . £2,784,650 


‘* The expenses of Normal schools would average 50/. annually 
for each student, or for two thousand candidate masters, 
100,000/., and for one thousand mistresses, in training, 50,0002.” 
—p. 27. 

Then, “that if twenty Normal schools (the number required) 
were established for masters, and ten for mistresses, 450,000. 
would be required for the fabric and furniture of Normal schools 
alone. Then, again, 16,625 elementary school buildings for 160 
scholars, with a master’s dwelling, would each cost 500/. (or 
8,312,500/.), or upwards of eight millions.” 

On the whole, then, Dr. Hook would demand, for the accom- 
plishment of his plan, a grant of eight millions in the first 
instance ; and nearly three millions annually to be raised by a 
county rate, or voted by Parliament. 

On the other hand, supposing his schools to be well attended, 
and to be aided by voluntary subscriptions, he anticipates an 
annual revenue from those two sources of 1,862,000/.—p. 27. 

Such, then, are the details of the system now proposed by Dr. 
Hook, for ‘* rendering more efficient the means for the education 
of the” poor. 
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We observe upon it, in the first place, that this is no new 
plan of education, even in our own —_— 

In the year 1835, or thereabouts, a nigy rato gentleman, 
an advocate of the Scotch bar, came from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don with a vehement desire to educate the people of England. 
He brought with him recommendations from Professor Pillans, 
and Messrs. Chambers, and Messrs. Combe, and other distin- 
guished educationists. He was a friend of Mr. Maclaren, editor 
of the Scotsman newspaper®. Having alighted in London, he 
hastened to the House of Commons, where he found a select 
committee for education in Jreland sitting; and, strange to say, 
this Scotch gentleman was pressed by this J7ish committee to give 
evidence on Lnglish education. He informed the committee (we 
quote his words) that‘ “ France was getting forward in education, 
and would perhaps get ahead of us;” that educational matters 
were in a very prosperous state in* Prussia; and, proh pudor! 
“that no class of people in Hngland is well educated at present.” 
He was full of indignation against what he was pleased to call the 
“ monastic system®” of Eton, Winchester, and all our great 
schools; he abhorred ‘“ flogging’;” he would extirpate ‘ fag- 
ging ;” he hated “ taking places ;” and writing Greek and Latin 
verses was what he specially eschewed. He wished ‘“‘that* the dead 
languages ” were buried. He would purify Oxford and Cambridge 
by a special commission; and though he had never been in Ire- 
land, he lauded the Belfast’ Academical Institution to the skies. 
He would have every one compelled’ to go to school; and no persons 
should be taught any religion that they did not approve. He 
would have Mr. Buckingham’s “ baths and airing-grounds ” esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament. He would set up parochial libra- 
ries and stock them with? Messrs. Chambers’ publications: and 
he would build parochial laboratories and furnish them with 
Dr. Reid’s “ pneumatic trough” and* Mr. Chambers’ “ cheap air- 
pump.” He explained to the committee the meaning of ‘ percep- 
tive Christianity *,” and drew a clear distinction between an edu- 
cator and educationist*: he was of the latter class. In short, 
since the days of Hippias the Eleian,—saving, perhaps, the Abbé 
Sityes of Paris,—no one seems yet to have appeared equally 
= with him to reform education and to regenerate the 
world. 


The House of Commons appears to have been duly sensible of 


> Appendix to Report from Select Committee on Education, 1835, p. 169. 
‘ P. 126, 5 P, 126. 6 P, 189. 7 P. 179. 
P. 195. 9 P, 199. 1 145. 2 Pp, 161. 
P. 162. 184, 5 P, 150. 
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the honour conferred on it by the presence of this distinguished | 
educationist, and ordered his evidence to be printed inan Ap ff 

ndix to the Report of the Committee on Irish Education 
for 1835,—where it occupies no less than HIGHTY-FIVE FoLo | 
PAGES, 

Having recently perused this Seotch evidence before this Irish 
committee on English education, we were much surprised to find 
that the learned witness whom we have just introduced to our 
readers has + eye nearly all of Dr. Hook’s suggestions for 
improving national instruction. If Mr. Joseph Lancaster could 
have made any thing like so strong a case for claiming priority of 
invention of the monitorial system against Dr. Bell, —about which 
system, by the way, the world seems now quite as much disposed 
to quarrel who shall be the first to destroy it, as forty years ayo 
they were to contend to whom should be assigned the honour of 
having originated it,—as Mr. James Simpson can establish for 
i. a of Dr. Hook in the discovery of the sacred-and-secular. 
severance system of instruction, what an Jo Pawan would have 
been sounded by all the Lancasterians of the land! The plan 
propounded by the Vicar of Leeds must, on the common pa 
of swum cuique, be called the Stmvsontan System of education, 
Let us proceed to show this. 

First, Mr. Simpson says (p. 149): ‘ I would wish to see, 
Ist, a Minister of Jnstruction ; 2nd, a Board of Commissioners with 
the power of establishing schools, and sole power of appointing 
teachers. When I say schools, I mean not only Llementary 
schools, but also Normad schools for training masters; and there 
should be Hxaminators of the teachers from these Normal schools, & 
on their trials for licences. To the Board of Commissioners 1 FF 
would leave the appointment of Jnspectors of schools. We should [7 
thus have a Minister of Instruction, the National Board of Educa- 
tion, the Board of Examinators, and the Inspectors.” 

Here we have pretty much Dr. Hook’s educational organiz- 
tion. His diplomas are also forestalled (p. 154): ‘* All teachers,” 
says Mr. Simpson, “should attend the national Normal schools, 
and receive what the French call the brevet de capacité.” 

Now for the assessment for the foundation and maintenance of 
schools: ‘I would not give the parish any discretion whether or 
not a school shall be established; and the expenses of the seh 
should be provided for by the parishes, or the localities in general 
where they are situated” (pp. 164, 165). 

And next for the main feature of Dr. Hook’s scheme, viz. his 
device, secernere sacra profanis, one would say that Dr. Hook 
has almost transcribed Mr. Simpson’s words. Mr. Simpson says 
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(p. 156, 157), “The teachers of the Elementary schools, it is 
proposed, shall be secu/ar teachers, and no more; they should not 
be required to teach revealed religion ; but, more, they should not 
he permitted to do so. There shall be other and much better 
provision for it: it shall be imparted to the young, not by the 
elementary teacher, but by the proper religious teachers, the clergy 
of the different persuasions.” 

And again (p. 185): ‘‘ I would, as I have said, secularize secular 
education wholly, but at the same time make a most perfect provi- 
sion for education in revealed religion, by allotting to every ele- 
mentary school both secular and religious instruction, but wnder 


different teachers and at separate hours.” 
Again (p. 187): ‘‘'The pupil shall have a teacher of secular 


knowledge, and he shall have a teacher of revealed religion, at a 


separate hour, and the teacher of religion shall be the minister of 


his persuasion ; so that the ministers of religion shall be bound to 
take upon them the religious training of the young.” 

So remarkable is the coincidence between the evidence of 
Mr. Simpson before the Irish committee and the letter of Dr. Hook 
to the Bishop of St, David's, that we are almost inclined to doubt 
whether the Presbyterian advocate may not bring an action for 
literary plagiarism against the Anglican divine. 

But to proceed. Happily for England, the Simpsonian system, 
now republished by Dr. Hook, need not be encountered by adstract 
reasoning. It has already been tried in other countries, particu- 
larly in France. That country seems to be like a political labo- 
ratory, in which experiments are made in educational and eccle- 
siastical chemistry for the benefit of England, if she will be 
wise enough to profit by them. Let us then examine the results 
which this system has produced on the other side of the 
Channel. 

It is well known to many of our readers that the Emperor Na- 
poleon founded the French University in 1806, and that this 
university consists of twenty-seven académies, formed of a large 
number of colleges or schools planted throughout the whole of 
France. If we may use the comparison, France is the university 
garden, these academies are its parterres, and the schools are 
intended to be its flowers. ‘These schools are conducted by 
masters breveted by the government Board of Examiners, and ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Instruction. They are to secondary 


instruction what Dr. Hook’s teachers would be to primary. In- 
deed, as we shall see, France must be Dr. Hook’s educational 
Utopia. He would be much happier at Lyons than at Leeds. 
In France the State does not pretend to give religious instruction 
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in its great schools: it oe teachers who have 20 religion’ ; 
and it appears to think tha 

have only secular instruction to give. Let the schoolmaster sa 
nothing about religion, and let the clergy of the different creeds 
attend to that,—this is the theory of Dr. Hook, and this is the 
practice of France. Hence the race of auméniers (or chaplains) 
attached to the French schools. The bell rings on a W ednesday 
afternoon in the Collége Royal; enter the Romanist awmdnier 
to hear confessions; enter the Lutheran auménier to give a lec. 
ture on the Augsburg Confession ; enter the Calvinist auménier 
to read a homily on Calvin's Institutes or the Catechism of Ge- 
neva ;—and the boys whose parents are of no particular religion 
are let loose to go and climb poles in the callisthenic gymnasium, 
or to take a dip in the Ecole de Natation. 

But this is too serious a matter to be treated lightly. It is as 
clear to almost all the world in France, as the midday sun in its 
bright sky, that this Simpsonian system of education has pro- 
duced there a race of youthful infidels. The celebrated Abbé de 
la Mennais said in his famous letter’ to the Minister of Instrue- 
tion in 1828, ‘Une race impie, dépravée, révolutionnaire se 
forme sous linfluence de luniversité ;” and he did not scruple to 
speak of the State schools as “les séminaires de [athéisme et le 
vestibule de Tenfer.” 

So lately as last year, M. le Vicomte de Cormenin (no fanatic, 
but a shrewd man of the world,) thus wrote*: ‘‘ Do our schools 
give any moral education to their pupils ?”—‘* No.”—* Why 
not !?”—** That is the business of the parents.”—** Any religious 
education No.”—** Why not ?”—* That is the business of 
the clergy,—but we have chaplains in our schools.”—‘ You may 
have what you like, but you have no religion there: your schools 
are not made for it, and they have none.” Let Dr. Hook's ad- 
mirers observe this. 

In corroboration of this assertion it is scarecly necessary to 
refer to the testimony of the French’ Episcopate, who have been 
unanimous in condemning this State system of education, since 
we may presume that their judgment is familiar to most of our 
readers, especially now that the question of national education 
has been agitated so warmly at the recent elections in France, 


* If any one wishes for authentic evidence of this fact, let him consult the extracts 
a = works of the university teachers collected in Catéchisme de l’Université. 
‘aris, 1845. 
This “mgd will be found in M. de Riancey’s Histoire de I’Instruction Publique, 
vol. ii. p. 316. 
* “Feu! Feu!” Seventeenth Edition, Paris, 1845, p. 19. 
* See Recueil des Actes Episcopaux. Paris, Mar. 1845. 


t they do not require any, for they 
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and has been the pierre de touche of so many candidates for,the 
Chamber just assembled. 

But we should not be doing justice to those energetic persons 
who are labouring day and night in France to abrogate a law 
which Dr. Hook would exact in England, if we did not advert to 
the testimony of those very parties (Dr. Hook’s religious teachers 
of various persuasions) who —- and conduct the spiritual 
instruction of these schools. ‘The Chaplains of the State schools 
of France thus expressed themselves in an official report in 1830 
concerning the result of their labours ; and every succeeding year 
has only added fresh evidence to show the justice of their 
complaints. 

“The Chaplains (say they concerning themselves) are in a 
state of despondency which no language can express, on account 
of the utter futility of their labours, although they have spared 
no pains to render them effectual. ..... 

‘“ When the scholastic career of the ne is finished, of those 


who quit a school of about four hundred students, there is only 


about one pupil a-year who believes the doctrines, and discharges 


the duties, of religion ’. 

Ove in Four Hunprep! Such is the result of the spiritual 
and secular separation system in the schools of France ! 

Let Dr. Hook add thes fact to his statistical tables, in which he 
calls on us to vote sterling, and 
LIONS per annum for the establishment of similar schools in this 
country,—to produce one Christian in four hundred ! 

But this is not all. Dr. Hook’s plan of national education has 
been tried in France, not only in secondary instruction, but in 
primary also, that is, precisely in ¢hat kind of instruction which 
is now under consideration ; and in which he would establish it 
in England and Wales, at the outlay we have just mentioned, 
and to the subversion of what is already established in that de- 
partment of education. 

In the summer of 1831, M. Victor Cousin, the celebrated 
professor and publicist, visited Berlin, where he had two inter- 
views with Baron von Altenstein, the Prussian Minister of 
Instruction. He had also frequent conversations with M. Schulze, 
one of the minister’s confidential counsellors. The result of 
M. Cousin’s conferences and inquiries was a Report on National 
Education, addressed by him to M. le Comte de Montalivet, the 
then Minister of Instruction in France’. In it M. Cousin in- 


. The French original of this Report will be found inserted at full length in 
M. de Riancey’s Histoire, vol. ii. pp. 378—381. 

* The greater part of this Report has been translated and published by Mrs. Sarah 
Austin, London, 1834. The reader may compare with it the evidence of Dr. Julius 
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forms the Minister that every parent in Prussia is compelled to 
send his children to school; that each gemeinde, conrmune, or 
parish, is obliged to maintain a primary school: that the masters 
of these schools are trained in Normal Schools—of which there js 
one in every department—supported partly by local and partly 
by State funds: that after they have been trained for a com. 
petent time in these Normal Schools, the would-be masters are 
examined by a government board, and, if approved by it, receive a 
brevet or diploma from the Minister of Instruction. 

Now for the main point. How is religious instruction provided 
for in the Prussian schools? As a State, Prussia does endeavour 
to give some religious instruction, and where it can, dogmatic 
instruction: therefore it does not desire to unite children of dif. 
ferent religious persuasions; but in many cases it maintains 
separate schools of different communions in the same parish; but 
where this does not appear to be feasible it imparts only general 
religious instruction, and leaves special doctrinal instruction to be 
inculcated by the pastors of the various creeds, or by the parents 
of the children. 

In national edueation, therefore, Prussia has no national re- 
ligion; but from its mode of acting it appears that it would have 
one, if it could. 

It is a fact well worthy of notice, as showing how complete the 
mechanical organization of instruction is in that country, that in 
1831 the number of children between the ages of 7 and 14, the 
approved schoolable period, was 2,043,080, and that the number 
actually schooled in the State schools was no less than 2,021,421, 
so that there were only 21,609 children wnschooled; and this 
number at least (it may be reasonably supposed) was provided 
for in private schools*: so that it would appear that every child 
who could be educated was educated. In fact, the whole kingdom 
was one great school—one vast mind-manufactory. Beside this, 
lists *, we hear, are kept with such scrupulous accuracy, that His 
Prussian Majesty can know, at a moment’s notice, which of his 
juvenile subjects has been guilty of missing school on any given 
day in any year in any of the most obscure villages of his do- 
minions. Playing truant is a high state misdemeanour ; an afawe 
de lese-majesté. ‘These lists, we are assured, are often appealed to 
in courts of justice; not to prove or disprove alidis, but as ev- 
dence of character. 

Yet, alas! after all these painful and fatiguing processes of 
intellectual cotton-spinning, we find, to our inexpressible grief 


on Prussian Education, § 1774—1798, in the Parliamentary Report on Education. 
London, 1835. 


3 See Report, pp. 314. 324. 4 Pp. 312. 30. 
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and dismay, that superstition and infidelity are widely prevalent 
in Prussia. No less than a million and a half of human beings— 
nearly as many as the school-going population—went last year on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Tréves ; and how maiy more 
Prussian subjects are now joining with MM. Ronge and Czerski’, 
and the Friends of Light, as they are called, in their ungodly 
crusade against revealed religion, and in their fanatical rhapsodies 
against public peace and order, we are not able to tell. The 
recent Address (Oct. 2, 1845) of the municipality ° of Berlin to 
the sovereign seated on his throne, an address which can only 
be characterized as a manifesto of Deism, and this from the 
municipal body of the capital of that great kingdom, ‘ where 
every child is obliged to go to school,” speaks volumes for the state 
of the public mind in that country after all the educational 
drilling it has received, and fills us with an involuntary shudder 
at the very names of Primary schools, Normal schools, Model 
schools, School-inspectors, and Ministers of Public Instruction. 

We are led from these observations on Prussian schools to re- 
cross the Rhine, and to recur to our former topic,—primary 
education in France. 

The year after the appearance of M. Cousin’s Report, M. 
Giuizot beeame Minister of Instruction in that country, and in 
June, 18338, was passed the law by which primary instruction in 
France is now regulated. 

This legislative act embodied most of the recommendations of 
M. Cousin’s Report. 

By it? 

1. Every commune or parish is compelled to maintain (either 
by itself alone or jointly with other communes) a primary school. 

2. The chef-liew of every department (in the same manner) 
must maintain a Normal or Training school. 

8. Every parochial school is under a local school-committee 
composed of the Maitre, the Procureur du Roi, the Ministers of 
the various religions (licensed by the State), and one or more 
notables of the parish. 

4. It is also subject to a county committee (comité d’arrondisse- 
ment), consisting of the Maire of the chef-liew or county town, 
one of the justices of the peace, one of the ministers of the dif- 
ferent religions, a professor or schoolmaster, a parochial school- 
master, and three notables of the arrondissement, all under the 
presidency of the sub-prefect of the department. 


° Our readers will find a circumstantial account of their proceedings, with 
documents, in our third volume, p. 495, sqq. 
° See Note at p. 170. 
_” We cite from the official “ Guide des Ecoles Primaires,” published by autho- 
rity, Paris, 1842, 
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5. The masters of the Primary schools are appointed by this 
committee, at the nomination of the municipal council of the com. 
mune in which the school is. Previously to his appointment the 
master must have obtained a certificat de moralité from the mayor 
and three town councillors of the parish where he has resided for 
three years: he must have also been examined by a board of 
seven examiners nominated by the Minister of Instruction, and 
have received a brevet de capacité from them; and, lastly, having 
been appointed as above specified, and having taken an oath of 
fidelity to the king, the charter, and the laws, he receives an 
arrété @institution from the Minister of Instruction, and is in- 
stalled by the rector of the académie in which the school is. 

6. The comité @arrondissement inspects all the schools in its 
district, and forwards an annual report of their condition to the 
prefect of the département and to the Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion; it has also the power of reprimanding incompetent or neg- 
ligent masters, and suspending them from their functions. 

In addition to this, there is a government inspector in each 
departement, and a sub-inspector in every arrondissement ; all of 
them nominated by the Minister of Instruction, and bound to 
make an annual report concerning the state of the schools to the 
rector of the académie, and to the prefect of the département in 
which the school is; and this report is forwarded to the Council 
of Idueation in Paris, and there read. 

So much for the material and personal organization of the 
Primary schools of Iranee ; let us now examine their method of 
religious instruction. 

“The wishes of the parents (says the law of June 1833) shall 
be consulted and followed in all that concerns the participation of 
their children in the religious instruction of the school.” 

‘* Parents shall be invited (says the ministerial circular of Nov. 
1835) to give religious instruction themselves, or by means of the 
ministers of their religion (that religion being—in the words of 
the Conseil Royal of June 1837—Romanist, Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
or Jewish; these, and no other, being licensed by the state) ; and 
for this aan the children shall be conducted on certain days and 
at fived hours to the respective places of worship in which such 
instruction is given.” 

In practice the religious instruction given by the state school- 
master is of so little account, that “in each parochial school (says 
the Abbé Diculin*) the religious exercises of the pupils are under 
the control of the clergy, and as soon as that ceases or flags, the 
teaching of the primary schools becomes wholly secular” (devient 


* In his Guide des Curés, 3rd edition, 1844, vol. i. pp. 569. 578, 548, 553. 
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jout-a-fuit séculier). Such, then, is the condition of the parochial 
schools in France with respect to religious education. 

Let us now pause for a few moments, and review the leading 
characteristics of this system as now detailed. 

1. In almost every one of the 37,000 communes or parishes of 
Franee there exists a Primary school, governed by an instructor 
trained in a State Normal school, licensed and appointed by the 
secular power, and responsible to it. 

2, The parochial school is supported by a parochial: tax and by 
a small payment from the children ; it is under secular inspection, 
and the books used in it are authorized by a secular board of 
education. 

3. The master is entirely independent of the pastor of the 
parish and of the bishop of the diocese ; and the school has no 
connexion with any religious body, except so far as that the 
ministers of the various creeds have access to the school to give 
religious instruction, and that the pupils are enjoined to resort 
to them for it, and that the ministers are members of the school 
committee. 

Let us now consider the results. It might, we think, be anti- 
cipated, that the parochial schoolmaster, having no connexion with 
the parochial pastor, and having a commission to teach from the 
crown, and the subjects of his teaching being of a more utilitarian, 
marketable, and ostentatious character than those of the clergy- 
man, he would, even, perhaps, in spite of himself, become a rival 
of the pastor of the parish, and that thus the Church and State 
would be exhibited in every parish of France in an attitude, not 
of friendly alliance with each other, but of jealous antagonism. 

Suppose also the ease of a young master fresh from his Normal 
school, proud of belonging to the corps enseignant of the nation, 
armed with his certificat de moralité from M. le Maire in one hand, 
and with his brevet de capacité and his arrété d’institution from 
M.le Ministre in the other, brimful of big notions of the vast 
importance of his caleul and dessin linéaire, and not less per- 
suaded, we fear, of the comparative unimportance of the doctrines 
and practice of Christianity, because he is not required to teach 
the one or to exercise the other®. Suppose him also making him- 
self of great importance and renown to the villagers’ by his skill 
in surveying, and map-making, and gauging, and well-sinking, and 
billiard-playing, and specchifying at clubs,—suppose him a daily 


* “Tl pourrait malheureusement dans l’état présent de Iégislation se dispenser 


me ia du culte sans donner lieu & aucune poursuite,” says the Abbé Dieulin, 


1 . . 
_ The instituteurs (says the same writer, p. 587) have now become “assez 
Scneralement les fuctotums de nos communes.”? 
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frequenter of the café and cabaret, a reader of the Constitutionnel, 
and an admirer of M. Michelet,—what chance, we should like 
Dr. Hook to tell us, would the poor village Curé, with his Caté. 
chisme, his Petit-Paroissien, and his Journée du Chrétien—be he 
as pious as Vincent de Paul and as learned as = homas Aquinas, 
—have against M. [Instituteur de PE cole Primaire ? 

Suppose, again, the said instituteur to be a person of sceptical 
opinions and licentious habits,—and it 1s 1n vain for Dr. Hook to 
flatter himself that he would be vemoved,—who, we ask, would 
remove him? The bishop could not, the curé could not, and the 
secular authorities, we have too much reason to believe, eould not; 
for, we ask, has M. Quinet been removed? has M. Mickiewicz 
been removed, although they have uttered blasphemous rhapsodies 
against Christianity, not in an obscure village, but in their public 
lecture-rooms in the Collége de France, in the very capital of the 
Kmpire??) No. A secular educating body would take no cogni- 
zance of the religious opinions of the parish schoolmaster ; and 
he would be a thorn in the side of the parish priest, and would do 
infinitely more mischief among the parishioners in a week than 
the pastor could repair in a year. 

In our humble opinion, M. Guizot, by his education bill of 
1833 (founded, as we have said, on M. Cousin’s rapport), has 
taken incalculable pains to represent on a large scale, smutatis 
mutandis, the celebrated dialogue in the ‘ Clouds” of Aristo- 
phanes, where the® two game-cocks (emblems of the (adlic race) 
are brought on the stage as the representatives and champions of 
the new and old systems of education‘, to peck and spur at one 
another for the diversion of the public. On the French educa- 
tional stage there stands on one side the juvenile secular Gallus,— 


¥ * seque 
Sustulit in digitos, primoresque erigit ungues*,— 


on the other side, dapar congressus, is the veteran ecclesiastical 
bird, having moulted his feathers and looking dark and dusty. 
The result, we fear, is generally the same in France as it was at 
Athens in the play. And now Dr. Hook would establish a simr 
lar cockpit in every village in England. 


2 These antichristian extravagancies were brought before the notice of the 
Minister of Publie Instruction, by M. de ’Espinasse in the Chamber of Deputies 
in July, 1844; but in vain, See Les Nouveaux Montanistes du Collége de France, 
Paris, 1844, p. 160. 168. 

* See Mitchell's Aristophanes, Preface, p. 1xxxix., and vol. ii. p. 100. 

* Nubes, 947. 
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Perhaps, however, it may be said that we are drawing an imagi- 
nary picture. ‘To our minds, considering the materials Dr. Hook 

uts together, the resu/t is as clearly evident as if we saw it now 
visibly realized before our bodily eyes; for as South® said,— 
and he was a keen observer of things,—* It is a pestilential design 
to attempt to disjoin the civil and ecclesiastical interest, which 
are of that nature, that it is to be feared that they cannot be 
divided Wut they will prove opposite, and, not resting on a bare 
diversity, will quickly rise into a contrariety;” and so we say 
now; Dr. Hook’s severance of secular and sacred would soon be- 
come hostility of one to the other. 

But we must not speculate on probabilities. ‘ M. Guerry 
(says the “ Kdinburgh Review’”) some time ago seandalized the 
friends of education (in France) by asserting that the number of 
persons annually charged with offences against the laws in France 
varied in the several departments with the number of persons who 
had received the elements of instruction. It is undoubtedly true 
that the amount of legal crime does appear to keep pace with the 
amount of primary instruction.” M. Guerry’s moral map, in which 
the districts where schools and crimes are most numerous are 
coloured with a dark tint, has, we fear, not changed its hue for 
the better since the bill of 1833 has been in full operation. In 
the last Compte rendu de la justice criminelle in France we are 
informed, that since 1826 to 1843 the population® of France has 
increased seven per cent., and that crime has augmented in the 
same period at least EIGHTEEN PER CENT®! 


*° In his Sermon on 1 Kings xiii. 33. 

’ No. exxxix. p. 56. We are indebted to Archdeacon Wilberforce for this refer- 
ence. See his Letters to Lord Lansdowne on the Establishment of a Board of 
National Education, p. 46. 

* A French Journal says : “ Un mot encore pour résumer cet article ; le chiffre 
de Taugmentation de la population est, depuis 1826, de 7 p. 100; Vaccroissement 
des crimes est de pIX-HUIT OU DIX-NEUF POUR CENT.” 

* The following are the remarks of the Univers (10 Aug. 1845) in introducing 
these statistics to its readers :— 

“Nous allons mettre sous leurs yeux les chiffres; ils verront comment cette 
Societe, fille de la philosophie du dix-huitiéme siécle, répond a ces enseignements dont 
on vante tant Pefficacité et surtout la moralité. Nous savons bien qu’on nous accu- 
sera de calomnier Ja civilisation: que nous importe! Nous répondrons a nos 
adversaires qu’il y aa nos yeux une civilisation salutaire, utile a tous, et a la gran- 
deur des peuples et au bien-étre des individus, civilisation qui met & cété du droit le 
devoir, 4 cété du bonheur le courage, la résignation, Phonnéteté ; qui ne préche pas 
seulement a homme le eulte de ses appétits, mais qui lui enseigne toutes les vertus 
‘t tous les devoirs ; cette civilisation est mére de tous les progres: elle maintient 
Vordre, raffermit Vhomme contre l’adversité, concilie existence des gouvernements 
avec les droits des peuples : en un mot, elle guérit et soulage, non pas avec des 
Reoles et des careans, mais avec des paroles bienfaisantes, avee la morale 7 
'Evangile—Cette civilisation repose sur la religion et sur le respect di a ses 
chseignements, 
* Nous la désirons, et nous poursuivons de tous nos efforts son ayenement ; mais 
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But to come nearer to the point, namely, the character of 
the primary schoolmaster, and his relation to the pastor of the 
parish. 

In a recent publication of Monseigneur Parisis', the cloquent 
Bishop of Langres, we find a melancholy description of the condi- 
tion of French parishes, in consequence of the bad conduct and 
pernicious influence of the State schoolmaster. After  enter- 
ing into some lamentable details on this subject, he says?, “] 
have not inspected ail the Primary schools in France, but, to 
judge from what I snow, there are certainly more than try 
THOUSAND Catholic villages more or less in the state of suffering 
which I have described ;” that is, nearly a third of the whole! 

It is a well-known fact that, in consequence of this condition 
of things, many of the parochial clergy of France have kept aloof 
from the State schools, or abandoned them in despair, and the 
schools have become completely seewlar, that is to say, tu the end, 
hostile to Religion and the Church, and nurseries of impiety and 
anarchy, 

We would therefore beg leave to submit to Dr. Hook this 
question, ‘* Suppose him to have expended his eight millions, and 
to have obtained his grant of three millions a year, for his State 
schools, is he certain that he can ensure the attendance of the 
parochial*® clergy upon any of them ‘” 

Such then has been the practical working in France of the 
system of primary education, which Dr. Hook proposes to “render 
universal” in England and Wales. Dr. Hiook expresses an 
carnest desire * to place the education of the people in the same 


i cdté de cette civilisation il y en a une autre qui, préchant a l’homme ses droits, ne 
lui parle de ses devoirs que pour le pousser a l’esprit (insubordination et de révolte; 
qui le prend au berceau, pour le battre par tous les vents du scepticisme et de 
legoisme ; qui, s’adressant a son esprit, néglige sa conscience, sa raison, son cur, 
Cette civilisation n’est point notre fait. Nous ne cesserons de la combattre, soit 
quelle atteigne les classes aisées de la société, soit qu'elle s’infiltre dans les classes 
inferieures, car ses fruits seront amers partout. 

“Qve de choses nous pourrions dire pour rendre d’une maniére plus saillante 
notre pensée et pour faire sentir dés a présent toutes les conséquences du mal. 
Nous preférons arriver aux faits, sauf a en tirer plus tard les inductions qui nous 
sembleront justes. Et d’abord, mettons sous les yeux de nos lecteurs un tableau qui 
leur fera voir dans quelle proportion ont augmenté les crimes de 1826 a 1843,—c’est 
i dire dans une période de 17 a 18 ans.” . 

; a de la Question de la Liberté d’Enscignement, Paris, 1843. 

. 46. 

* Would he even gain that ef the sincerely religious dissenting teachers? “They 
(whatever their political brethren may do)—they, too, (says Mr. Mathison, //ow can 
the Church educate the People? p. 96,) have recorded their protest against the state 
schoolmaster, ayainst the severance of religious from secular tuition ;” i. e. against Dr. 
Hook's plan, 

Pp. 32. 
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advantageous position as education in other countries ; and among 
them he specities #rance ! 

We think that, after the details now presented to our readers, we 
may confidently affirm that (thanks be to Divine Providence and 
to the bishops and parochial clergy of Kngland, and to those ex- 
cellent individuals who instituted and have maintained the National 
Society) England, with all her deficiencies,—and we do not pretend 
to disguise them, indeed we confess that they are great and mani- 
fold,—is in an infinitely more healthy and prosperous state in all 
that concerns National Education than France; and we cannot 
find words to express our astonishment that Dr. Hook should 
speak “of placing us in the same advantageous tee: with it.” 
‘The same advantageous position with France! Divided parishes, 
disaffected people, insubordinate children, sceptical schoolmas- 
ters, and despairing pastors; education unsanctified and un- 
christianized, and religion despised ;—these are the egregious 
advantages which he would bestow upon us at the cost of three 
millions a year: and all this under the name of ‘rendering more 
efficient the education of the people !” 

We have already expressed our regret that Dr. Hook should 
have employed the term people in his title-page for the poor ; and 
we have now to complain that he mystifies himself and us by the 
use he makes of the word education. 

The advantages of which he speaks, whatever they may’ be in 
the matter of ciastruction, (and we doubt very much whether the 
Irench system possesses any even in this respect,) are no advan- 
tages at all, but very much the reverse in the way of education. 
A child may be instructed by that system, but cannot be educated 
by it. Where the secular is separated from the sacred—where 
it is independent of it, and indifferent or opposed to it, there may 
he instruction, but there cannot be EpucATION. In education the 
secular must be subordinate to the sacred, must be dependent on 
it, must be subsidiary to it, must be tributary to it; must be 
liformed, animated, enlightened, guided, governed, inspired, 
clevated, consecrated by it. And therefore, for our own part, 
When we turn our eyes from I’rance, and fix them on our own 
country; when instead of an école primaire, with its State 
schoolmaster and communal committee—standing like a neigh- 
bourless hut on a wild and barren moor, in a wilderness of moral 
and religious isolation—we look at one of our own parish schools 
shaded by the trees of the village churchyard, and the object of 
solemn care and religious interest to its master and to the parish 
priest, both working together with one heart; when we see 
it visited by him, its children catechized by him, loved by him, 
blessed by him, and not only cared for by Aim, but also by the 

VOL. VI.—No. X1.— SEPT. 1846. L 
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members of his family, his wife, his daughters, instructed by 
them in simple psalmody, and taught to praise God joyfully in 
His house; when we see them assembled together in cheerful 
holyday groups on a summer's day upon the lawn of the par. 
sonage on their annual festivity, and enjoying the pleasures 
derived from love tempered by respect; we know not how to 
describe our joy and gratitude, that England has as yet been 
preserved from the miserable advantages which Dr. Hook would 
give us; and we do not hesitate to say, that one single English 
school, such as we have now described, is a greater national bless- 
ing, and more likely to draw down God’s mercies upon a country, 
than all the thirty thousand écoles primaires of France, with the 
Minister of Public Instruction at their head. For our part, we 
had rather go back to the days of Shenstone’s School-mistress, 
with her horn-book, and Sternhold and Hopkins, her elbow chair, 
and her birchen-tree, than forward to the Simpsonian era, so 
earnestly yearned for by Dr. Hook. 

At the grand concours inthe French capital of the great schools 
of Paris and Versailles on August 12 of the present year, M. 
Guizot, at his entrance into the grande salle du concours, at the 
Sorbonne, was greeted by the students with the revolutionary airs 
of the Marseillaise and Parisienne ; a pretty strong practical proof 
of the moral and political working of the French system of edu- 
cation ; and he was also saluted with the following verse from the 
opera of Charles V. :— 

Jamais en France l’Anglais ne régnera,” 


to which, in spite of Dr. Hook’s arguments, we would beg leave 
to re-echo, 
‘‘Jamais en Angleterre la France n’enseignera.”’ 


But we must not stop here. Dr. Hook’s system is not 
only quite as bad as the French one, but it is much worse. 
irst, in its destructiveness. In 1833, M. Guizot had almost a 
clear field to deal with in the matter of primary education. 
Irance was almost a tabula rasa, and he might put what schools 
he liked, wherever he liked, without disturbing any body. But 
in England, in 1846, the case is widely different. It was very 
eeoneey objected, in 1808, to Mr. Whitbread’s Bill for the 
cdueation of the Lower Orders, that he did not seem to be aware 
‘that there were any schools existing in England.” Dr. Hook 
does something rather more unjustifiable than this. He ignores 
the being of many that do evist*, and treats the rest as af they 


* See a sensible article in No. viii. of the “ Ecclesiastic ” for proof of this, with 
respect to diocesan training schools, p. 783—81. 
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existed to very little or no purpose. At this time there are about 
EN THOUSAND Church schools existing in England, with nearly 
a MILLION seholars®; and now here comes Dr. Hook, and, like 
another Julian, would seeularize or annihilate these institutions ; 
we sav, annihilate, for he woull destroy them in their character 
as Church schools. He would build 16,625 State schools, to be 
maintained at a cost of about three millions inclusive of voluntary 
contributions, which he anticipates will be transferred from exist- 
ing Church schools to future State schools. Thus he would sap 
the foundations of the Church schools; which, in order to exist 
at all, will, he supposes, become Séate schools. ‘This, we venture 
to say, neither M. Guizot, nor any statesman in the world, would 
ever have dreamt of doing, whatever his opinion might be of what 
is abstractedly best for education. He would have been too well 
satisfied with what already exists, and too apprehensive of the 
results of so sweeping a change, which is no less than an attempt 
to revolutionize the whole scholastic constitution of the country. 

Next, Dr. Hook’s plan is worse than the French system in 
we to instruction. 

n France, a primary schoolmaster, as master, is not necessarily 
irreligious. He is required to teach the catechism of the diocese, 
hien entendu to those who are willing to learn it. This is some- 
thing, though not much; and in practice, as we have seen, it 
amounts to very little. But Dr. Hook’s masters, as masters, are 
compelled to know nothing of religion. They are all to be 
at liberty to live, as it were, at any time before the Christian era ; 
but they must never cross the threshold of Anno Domini One. 
Now what we would here say to Dr. Hook is this: It is absurd 
to think that you can tell your master, ‘‘ You must not teach 
religion,” and to think that you ean stop there. No. By not 
teaching religion, he must teach irreligion. There is atheism in 
his silence. 

How, we would ask, for instance, can he teach geography, or 
astronomy, or husbandry, without speaking of God? No heathen 
ever did, and no true Christian ever will. How can he teach 
history, especially English history, without ee on the doc- 
trines of Christianity? By the mere sccular mode of teaching 
these subjects, he must make his pupils deists, and himself too, 
if he is not one already; and when you have created some 16,000 
— teachers, will you then think that you can ‘ educate the 
people 

But it may be said, Dr. Hook provides a remedy against all 
this. And what is it? Why, on the Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons, the teachers of various persuasions are to present 


® See Mr. Lurgess’s Letter to Dr. Hook, p. 6. 
L2 
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themselves at the school door, and to show the children twiee 
a-week how much religious strife there is in the parish, and what 
a variety of opinions in the world on the subject of Christianity, 
and teach them thereby to debate and quarrel about it, instead of 
believing and practising it. These teachers are to sort the 
scholars into sects, and to carry off each his own dozen or half. 
dozen of juvenile followers into the Babel-room to be attached to 
the school, and there give them for an hour or more a most lively 
wractical picture of the confusion of tongues. ‘Vo religion taught 
hana on a Monday,—and a hundred on a Wednesday!” Such 
is to be the inscription over the door of Dr. Hook’s State schools, 
Pantheons on a Friday, and something for which Ingland has 
not got a word on a Thursday and Saturday. Whether the 
religion of the Wednesdays and I’ridays, or the irreligion of the 
rest of the week, would be most effective in producing a race of 
freethinkers, is, in our opinion, a problem very difficult to solve; 
taken doth together, they would be irresistible. 

Let us refresh ourselves for a minute from the sadness and 
weariness of spirit which such a prospect produces, by consider- 
ing the advantages of our present system, as contrasted with that 
which is proposed. Lord Bacon says well, that religion is aroma 
seientiarum, and every one who has had any experience in teach- 
ing must confess, that it is only by being enabled to mingle a holy 
fragrance with secular instruction that he ean render it sweet to 
his scholars or himself. Without it, it becomes an odour of 
death unto death. We would put it, therefore, to Dr. Hook, 
whether he would condemn the poor children of Ingland to be 
deprived of all the fresh and palatable mental food which they 
enjoy, and to be fed only on secular husks from the hand of their 
schoolmasters ; and whether the nauseous fare said to be adm 
nistered to their dodies in some of our union workhouses, 1s not 
the only fit type of such instruction as this ’. 


7 What our great poct of the present day has said concerning the study of 
Roman Antiquities, may be applied to all “ literary and secular instruction :”— 


* How profitless the relies that we cull, 
Troubling the last holds of ambitious Rome, 
Unless they chasten fancies that presume 
Too high, or idle agitations lull ! 
Of the world’s flatteries if the brain be fall, 

To have no seat for thought were better doom, 
Like this old helmet, or the eyeless skull 

Of him who gloried in its nodding plume, 
Tlearen out of view, our wishes, what are they? 
_ Our fond regrets, insatiate in their grasp 
The sage’s theory ! the poct’s lay ?— 

Mere fibulse without a robe to clasp ; 
Obsolete lamps, whose light no time reealls ; 
Urns without ashes, tearless lacrymals !” 
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Would he, we ask, also deprive them of the spiritual benefit 
they derive from re/igious instruction conveyed by means of secu- 
lar subjects of teaching? No one, we think, can doubt that reli- 

ion is often much more successfully inculeated by a teacher 
when treating on a secular subject than on a religious one. A 
master, with a Homer before him, can often instil Christianity, 
softly and gently, into the mind of a pupil, who is almost insen- 
sible to direct appeals from the Catechism, or even from the Bible. 
Many a teacher can bear witness to the wisdom of St. Paul in 
taking his text from the Altar to the Unknown God. And yet 
Dr. Hook would rob the poor of this religious advantage derived 
from secular instruction, and he would shut out religion from one 
of its main avenues into their heart ! And this is “ education for 
the people !” 

Tike, when he separates secular from religious instruction, 
Dr. Hook appears to forget the very important truth, that reli- 
gious education,—what Solomon calls the training up a child ‘in 
the way he should go,”—is a practical thing *; and that, though it 
requires Yeligious tnstruction in the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, it does not consist in it. It consists in the constan! 
application of these principles to the management of the temper, 
and to the government of the behaviour. Religious education 
consists in bringing religion to bear on the daily life of the child. 
But, if the schoolmaster is never allowed to appeal to religion, he 
cannot apply religious motives and precepts to the formation of his 
pupil's habits ; he can only offer him eorld/y maxims and objects ; 
and he must therefore lead him to form the irreligious habit of 
regulating his actions by the opinions of men, and not by the law 
of God. This is unchristian education : and its bad effects cannot 
he counteracted by an hour or two of religious instruction two 
days in the week. 

But now we have another question to put to Dr. Hook, 
Whence will you get your schoolmasters ? WV hat man, with a 
soul fitting him to be a master, would ever consent to teach in 
any one of these 16,000 schools, where he is never to open his 
lips about religion? Would not any one with the spirit of a 
Christian or of a man infinitely prefer breaking stones on the 
high-road, to such heartless, joyless, godless drudgery as this ¢ 


Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed out-worn,” 


than one of your state schoolmasters, with an atheistical muz- 
zle on my mouth, You have therefore deprived yourself of the 


* On this point see Bp. Butler’s Sermon for the Charity Schools, 1745. 
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only class of persons fit to teach schools, by this your act of 
severing secular from sacred instruction. You have proscribed 
all the Christian young men of England from ever becoming 
schoolmasters. The Church may shut up her training schools, 
Stanley Grove may disband its pupils, Battersea may close its 
doors, Westminster may deserve your sarcasms, and become use. 
less; for you will have deprived them of their occupation by 
secularizing the profession of a teacher. And now what class of 
persons have you /eft yourself for your State schools? Just those 
who are unfit to teach in any school at all; and who ought to be 
rived of the office of schoolmaster, if they should have ever 
been permitted to intrude into it; those who either think their 
Christianity to be like their coat and waistcoat, an article which 
may be put off whenever they please, or who have no Christianity at 
all. With 16,000 such masters as these planted throughout the 
country, we should soon have a race of juvenile Chartists in every 
parish of England. And these are the masters for whom you 
would uproot our present teachers, to set them in their room! 

But this is not all. Dr. Hook is a Churchman ; he styles 
himself’ “a high Churchman,” (why should any one call himself 
names !) but, whether high or low, as a Churchman he must be 
desirous of unity: he must wish that schismatics should be eman- 
cipated from their schism, and heretics from their heresy; and 
vet he proposes a measure which would stereotype heresy and 
schism for ever! Instead of saying with St. Paul, “ Be ye all of 
one mind,” “ Let there be no divisions among you ;” he says, 
‘“ Be ye all of different minds,” and “ Let the divisions which 
now exist among you be perpetuated for ever !” And, not content 
with speaking thus in his own person, he calls on the Legislature 
to enforce his principle by Act of Parliament. 

If he says that he has taken things as they are, that he does 
not make divisions, but finds them, we would humbly submit to 
him that it would be better to endeavour to make things better 
than they are, and to heal divisions rather than to “ai them 
incurable. Ve respectfully suggest to him that he has no right 
to say to the dissenters, ‘* Be dissenters, you and your children, 
until doomsday ;” and that he is guilty of an act of grievous 
cruelty to them and their posterity in blocking up the road for 
their return to the unity of the Church. How different was the 
language and conduct of St. Augustine! When the dissenters 
of his day asked him, why he was so eager for their restoration 
to the bosom of the Church, when they said, “ Quid nos vultis! 


a Churchman, and a high Churchman, addressing your 
ordship—— 
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quid nos queritis *” he replied, “‘ Quasi non ipsa causa sit quare 
eos velimus et quare queeramus, quia errant et perewnt. Quia in 
errore es, revocare volo.” —*“ Sic volo errare, (said the dissenter,) 
sic volo perire.”"—‘‘ Sic vis errare! (was the reply,) sic vis 

rire! Quanto melius, Ego noto'!” And again, in another 
place, “‘ Queerimus vos, quia peristis, ut de inventis gaudeamus de 
quibus perditis dolebamus’.” This was language worthy of a 
Christian bishop. What would St. Augustine have said to Dr. 
Hook’s plan for ‘‘ securing * religious instruction to the children 
of dissenters in accordance with the traditions of their parents ?” 
If this could ever be called Anglican churchmanship,—let alone 
high churchmanship,—it would, in our opinion, be the severest 
calamity that ever befell the Church of England. 

Does Dr. Hook believe in the pastoral commission‘ of the 
Church? Does he believe that Christ said to her, ‘“* Go teach all 
nations “” Does he believe that the same divine voice which said, 
“Feed My sheep,” said also, ‘‘ Feed My damés?” and that, if the 
former command is addressed to her, so is the latter? that, in a 
word, the Christian School is by divine institution connected with, 
dependent on, and subsidiary to, the Christian Church, and that, 
what God has united, it is not for man to put asunder? How 
then, we would earnestly inquire, how can he reconcile it to 
himself to advise the Church to be false to her pastoral com- 
mission, and to give up her /ambs,—not the less the object of her 
regards and her anxiety because they have strayed,—to the jaws 
of the wolf and to the carelessness of the hireling? Is this her 
fidelity to Christ ? this her imitation of the good Shepherd? How 
can any one recommend the spouse of Christ to resemble the 
false mother and to be willing to divide the child, and thus con- 
vict herself of falsehood? Again, we ask, is this churchmanship ! 

But further. How, we would also ask, can Dr. Hook call on his 
brethren, the priests and deacons of the Church, to co-operate in 
a system founded on falsehood; that is, instituted on the as- 
sumption that every self-consecrated teacher has an equal right 
to feed Christ’s flock with the divinely appointed pastors thereof? 
He speaks of this compromise being a sacrifice *, not of principle, 
but of prejudice. Has it then come to this, that it is a prejudice 
to “magnify the office” which Christ has instituted for the sal- 
vation of souls? is not, rather, an officer of Christ guilty of great 


‘ Sermon xlvi. on Ezekiel xxxiv. 1—16. We would earnestly recommend that 
all Churehmen who feel any doubt of what their own conduct ought to be toward 
Dissenters should read this admirable sermon. 

Epist. xciii, 46, 3p, 
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presumption when he betrays that which Christ commits to his 
trust and charges him diligently to keep ¢ Is it, after all, a 
prejudice to obey Scripture, and to ‘“ mark those who cause 
divisions among us, and to avoid them to withdraw from 
those who walk disorderly and not after apostolic tradition” 
“to note them ?”—* to have no company with them ¢”—* to turn 
away from them?” Dr. Hook knows, from Polyearp *, that St. 
John would not go into the same public bathing-house with Ce- 
rinthus, and dissuaded others from doing so; and does he think 
that he would have gone twice a-week to teach with modern 
Cerinthians in the same school? Let us be charitable to schis- 
matics, by all means; but is it any work of charity to unite with 
them in the work of education? We trow not. It is an act of 
injustice towards them. It is flattering them to their destruc- 
tion, and “spreading a net for their feet.” 

Let us now consider Dr. Hook’s plan in its relation to states. 
men and the State. | 

Dr. Hook eomes forward and assures the State, that “it 
‘cannot’ give a religious education,” that it is in vain for it to 
try; that ‘tall parties * will combine to resist any State education 
which is professedly religious ;” that the State cannot ascertain 
what religious truth is; that it as no national religion, and that 
it ought not to have any, for ‘the faves’ are collected from per- 
sons of all religious persuasions, and cannot be fairly expended 
on the exclusive maintenance of one ;” and that therefore the 
State, if it wishes religious instruction to be given in the schools 
for the lower orders, must call in the aid, not of any one class of 
religious teachers, but of a//. 

‘To these unwarrantable assertions we reply, in the words of 
St. Augustine’, “ Non te timeo; non enim potes evertere tri- 
bunal Christi, et tuum constituere.” You cannot overthrow 
Christ’s judgment-seat, and plant your own in its place. Christ 
has commanded ‘all kings to bow down before Him,” and “all 
nations to do Him service ;” and all who do not so will be placed 
as Hlis enemies under His feet at the great day of doom: ‘ All 
nations that will not serve Him shall perish.” “He has ordered 
that kings and queens should be the * nursing fathers and nursing 
mothers” of His Chureh, and it is their duty to be so, whatever 
you may think or say. Will then Dr. Hook affirm that it is impos- 
sible for England to do what Christ enjoins a// nations to perform! 


Euseb. H. E. iii, 28. rapadioewe "Iwdyyny 
tore Barareiv, ware yvovra ivdov bvra 
ci re row romov Kai Ovoage, und’ bropsivavra thy 
brodivat oréyny, tabro re rovro mapatvicat oby 
P. 33. Pp. 37. Pp. 38. 


1 Serm, xlvi. 
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Will he dictate to England another law contrary to that of 
Christ? Will he, a minister of Christ, bound to “ charge others 
to teach no other doctrine” but His, advise his country not 
to be a Solomon, not to pray to God for wisdom to judge aright, 
not to transcribe His Holy Word, not to act according to its dic- 
tates, not to exercise its reason and to examine the evidence of 
the ease, and to discern the true mother’, and to give her the 
whole child,—no, to do none of these things,—but to divide it 
into a hundred atoms ;—yes, even to be a Herod, and murder 
Christ’s Innocents 

Let him consider, we entreat him, what a miserable, what an igno- 
minious confession he calls upon England to make,—that she can- 
not discern the truth, and must not even be as good as Pilate and 
inquire, ‘‘ What is truth?” that, so far from ‘ duying the truth 
and selling it not,” she must barter away the truth she already 
possesses, she must destroy her Church-schools, to found sceptical 
seminaries in their place; and that, instead of holding in her 
own hands, in the sight of all men, the symbols of the true faith, 
she must become a toll-collector of tickets * every Monday morn- 
ing in her schools, to ascertain that her children have been at all 
possible varieties of conventicular meetings on the previous Sun- 
day! Hleaven forbid that she should ever lend an ear to such 
counsel as this! We would address ourselves to Dr. Hook, and 
say—* Let us examine the reasons on which you ground it. You 
assert that England has no religious establishment. Let us waive, 


Jor the present, the question de facto, and consider that de jure. 


/f it is true, then, that she has not a religious establishment,—we 
reply,—she ought not to allow herself to rest for a moment before 
she has one, for she cannot hope to prosper without one. “ Our 
great metaphysician and divine,” as you justly call him‘, Bishop 
Butler, affirms * that ‘a constitution of a civil government without 


7-1 Kings iii. 27. P. 41. ¢ Pp. 16. 

* Sermon on the King’s Accession. We would beg to commend the following 
words of this great man, concerning the Established Church of England, to the 
special attention of our readers :—“ Now a reasonable establishment provides 
Nistruction for the ignorant ; withdraws them, not in the way of force, but of 
guidance, from running after those kinds of conceits. It doubtless has a tendency 
likewise to keep up a sense of real religion and real Christianity in a nation ; and is, 
moreover, necessary for the encouragement of learning, some parts of which the 
“eripture revelation absolutely requires should be cultivated. 

“It is to be remarked further, that the value of any particular religious esta- 
blishment is not to be estimated merely by what it is in itself, but also by what it 
‘Sin comparison with those of other nations ; a comparison which will sufficiently 
teach us not to expect perfection in human things. And, what is still more 
material, the value of our own ought to be very much heightened in our esteem by 
Considering what it is a security from ; I mean that great corruption of Christianity 
—Popery, which is ever hard at work to bring us again under its yoke.” Bishop 

utler, Sermon on the IXing’s Accession. 
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a religious establishment is a chimerical project, of which there js 
no example, and which, leaving the generality without guide and 
instruction, must leave religion to be sunk and forgotten aniong 
them, and, at the same time, give full scope to superstition and 
the gloom of enthusiasm.”—“t An established religion is the uni. 
versal voice of nature,” says Bishop Warburton °.  “* The conse. 
cration of the State by a State Religion is necessary’, we do not 
consider it as convenient, but as essential, to a State,” says Mr, 
Burke. You may, perhaps, say, in answer to all this, that ‘‘ those 
who like yourself are called High Churchmen, have little or no 
sympathy with mere * [stablishmentarians.” Of **mere Esta- 
blishmentarians,” as you style them, we know nothing ; we do not 
believe in their existence; we suppose that all who affirm, or ever 
have affirmed, the necessity of a religious establishment to a 
State, have done so on account of its religious uses, both public 
and private; and because it is the Divine will that States should 
be consecrated by religion, and because they cannot hope for 
God’s blessing without it. So that, when you say you have no 
sympathy with mere Kstablishmentarians, you say you have no 
sympathy with men in the moon. But if you mean that you have 
no sympathy with Kstablishmentarians (as indeed seems to be the 
case), then we leave it to you to consider whether it is not a 
greater misfortune to you to have little or no sympathy with 
Bishop Butler, Bishop Warburton, and Mr. Burke, than it is to 
them to ‘‘ have little or no sympathy ” with Dr. Hook. 

But to examine further your reasons’ for this want of sympathy 
with them. You said ‘that the faves are collected from persons 
of all religions, and cannot be fairly expended for the exclusive 
maintenance of one.” And you lay it down very confidently, that 
‘to call upon Parliament to vote any money for the exclusive su 
port of the Church of England, is to call upon Parliament to do 
what is wnjust.” 

We lately met with this argument in a book, also on the “ Edu- 
cation of the People,” written by an excellent lady’, who has 


® Alliance, p. 103. 7 Works, p. 174. 8 P, 37. 1 P, 38 

* Mrs. Tucktield, p. 40.“ As Dissenters pay taxes, 1 think they may reasonably 
expect that government should assist them in forming separate schools.’ Mrs. 
Tuckfield has in a very sensible manner protested, by anticipation, against Dr. 
Hook's plan (ibid. p, 38), as follows: “I have never been able to make up My 
mind to like the plan of receiving children of all different persuasions in the same 
schools, on the principle of professing to avoid doctrinal instruction, except that 
given by the ministers of cach different sect on particular days, or particular hours. 
feel persuaded such a plan, if it were really practicable, would in this country, under 
existing circumstances, have very injurious results; such a school would become 4 
hot-bed for little juvenile controrersialists, who would very soon compare notes, with 
respect to their religious teachers, and neither learn nor believe any thing distinctly. 
Ido not sce how we can conscientiously order any schoolmaster to refrain from 
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done much for the cause of instruction, and we confess that we 
were greatly surprised to see so shallow a sophism in so respect- 
able a work. But to meet with it in the pages of an —. 
writer like Dr. Hook is what indeed has exhausted all our 
faculties of amazement. 

Let us first observe that this proposition is a general one, and 
does not affect England more than any other nation, or England 
more now than at any other time: but it is predicated concerning 
all nations at ald times. Since, also, in any nation that ever 
existed, the citizens have never been all of one and the same 
mind concerning religion ; since there ever have been and ever 
will be dissenters in every public community; therefore no State 
has ever been justified, or ever will be justified, in voting a single 
shilling for religion! All governments which have done so have 
been guilty of iniquity. Thus, for instance, the Parliament of 
England, when it voted the erection of fifty new churches, which 
it deseribed* ‘“*as a work so much for the honour of God, the 
— welfare of her Majesty’s subjects, the interest of the 

stablished Church, and the glory of her Majesty's reign,” did 
not what was pious and noble, but what was wnjust ! hat a 
strange proposition is this ! 

If Dr. Hook had given this important subject any adequate 
consideration, he would have perceived that there 1s not the slightest 
ground for maintaining that the payment of ¢azes on the part of 
subjects creates any obligation on the part of rulers to endow 
the opinions of those who pay. We pay taxes to the governing 
power, in token of our subjection to it, and in order that it may 
have the means of protecting our property and persons, and of 
upholding the dignity of the State, and providing for its welfare, 
and as a remuneration for its service in so doing. In conse- 
quence of this payment we are entitled to liberty and protection, 
in mind, body, and estate ; but the State is not under any obli- 
gation, on the ground of our paying taves, to go further than 
protection, and to proceed to encourage and endow our opinions : 
and whatever opinions it may encourage, it does so not because 
they are owrs, but because they are in accordance with the Divine 
will, and conducive to the general good. All this is clearly laid 
down y all respectable writers who have treated upon taxes ; from 
Puffendorf‘, Grotius, and Gerhard, down to our own Blackstone. 


touching on any doctrinal point, or how, conscientiously, he can obey such orders, unless 
he denies the practical efficacy on the heart of some of those cardinal doctrines 
whieh appear to me the corner-stone of Christianity.” 
10 Anne, e. ii. 
* Purrenporr de Officio Civis, ii, xv. Alterum jus imperantis in hoe consistit, 
ut possit particulam aliquam de subditorum bonis tributi aut ceetigalis nomine 
decerpere, Cum enim civium rita et fortuna sint defendende, oportet ut hi conferant 
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It is also most distinctly taught in Scripture. Christ com. 
mands the Jews to pay tribute to Cesar. Why! Because they 
were Ciesar’s subjects ; not because he encouraged their opinions, 
or in order that he might do so. Again: St. Paul commands 
Christians to pay tribute* to Nero. Nero durnt Christians, but 
we never hear that he expended a single denarius of the taxes 
collected from them in maintaining their religion. But St. Paul 
did not think that they were therefore exempt from paying taxes 
to Nero, the heathen, the persecutor. No. And why were the 
ordered by the apostle to pay them! Because, as he tells them, 
the higher Powers “are God’s® ministers, attending continually 
on this very thing,” that is, on the execution of justice and on the 
maintenance of peace; that those subject to their sway may be 
enabled to ‘lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and 
honesty 

We would proceed further, and say, that since the civil power 
is bound to take care “ne quid detrimenti Respublica capiat,” 
and since nothing so disturbs the peace and impairs the stability 
of a State as divisions and factions in religion, and nothing so 
much strengthens it as religious wnity, therefore the legislators of 
a country, to whom sadus populi is suprema lex, would be neglect- 
ing their first duty to those who pay taxes, they would not be 
guarding them with that defence and protection which they owe 
them, if they were to endow diferent religions, instead of main- 
taining one. 

Perhaps Dr. Hook will allow us to submit to him the following 
authorities on this subject. If he has ‘little or no sympathy” 
with the authors above cited, perhaps he may look with more in- 
dulgenee on these. 

Lord Bolingbroke says*, that ‘to make government. effectual, 
there must be religion; this religion must be national; and the 
national religion must be maintained in reputation, in reverence.” 
And in the Ldinburgh Review? we read as follows :—“ We grant 


unde sumptus ad cum finem necessarii tolerentur. Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
i UL. 12.) Tributa ut solvamus honestum est, atque etiam preeceptum consci- 
entiam obligans, ut Paulus Apostolus explicat ; tributorum autem finis est ut potes- 
tates publiew habeant unde sumptum faciant ad bonos tuendos et coercendos malos. 
Rom, xu. 3, 4.6. Tacrres (Hist. iv. 74) apposite ad hane rem: Neque quics 
Kentium sine aris, neque arma sine stipendiis, neque stipendia sine tributis haberi 
queunt. Cui dicto simile est Augustini illud, (e. Faust. xxii. e. 74.) Ad hoe tributa 
Prestamus ut propter necessaria militi stipendium prebeatur, Geriarp de Magis- 
tratu Polit. 477. Bracksrone i. 8. Subjects are ** bound to contribute a portion 
of their private gains in order to support government, which presides over public 
affairs, and enables private persons to attend to their private concerns ; and in 
order to reward that magistraey which protects them in the enjoyment of their 
respective property.” 

> Rom, xiii. 6. ® Rom, xiii. 1—6, 7 1 Tim. ii. 2. 

* Works, iii, 330, 9 No.i, p. 64, 
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that it is proper for the legislature, in its paternal care for the 
people, to provide for them the benefits of religious instruction 
and public worship, by the establishment of a national Church; and 
an ample provision ought to be made for the clergy who devote 
themselves to this important service. But if any persons, after 
having contributed the share which the law requires from them 
for the support of the established clergy, choose to provide other 
ministers for themselves, Government has no interest to prevent 
or molest them.” And again’, ‘To a well-supported national 
establishment, effectually discharging its duties, we are very sincere 
friends. If any man, after he has paid his contribution to this 
great security for the existence of religion in any shape, chooses to 
adopt a religion of his own, that man should be permitted to do 
so without let or molestation. We apologize to men of sense 
for sentiments so trite.” 

Lord Bolingbroke and the Edinburgh reviewers little dreamt of 
the time when they should be accused of injustice by an Anglican 
Churchman for maintaining the cause of an established Church ! 

But, further, Dr. Hook objects to the application of taxes to 
the exclusive maintenance of oxe religion. And what does he 
himself all the while propose to do? He will not give a shilling 
of the public money to religion, and will vote eight millions at 
once, aud three millions annually, to promote irreligion! Let 
him not reply, that it is to promote what ze call irreligion, but 
what 7s education. ‘This answer, even if it were true, will serve 
him nothing : for by his theory of taxation “it is wnjust” that we 
should be taxed to maintain what we disapprove. If then it is a 
persecution of Dissenters to apply taxes partly collected from 
them to promote Church education, how much more outrageous 
an act of persecution is it of Churchmen, ay, and of Dissenters 
too, to make them contribute, we know not how many millions, 
not for the establishment of any thing, but for the dis-establishment 
of all things ! 

We now return to the question de facto, Have we an Ksta- 
blished Church, or have we not 2 

Dr. Hook says that it is idle to argue the question de jure, for 
that we do not possess a religious establishment. “It is a pure 
fiction,” he says (p. 88), ‘ to assert that the State by any Act of 
Parliament has established the Church 6f England, or any other 
form of Christianity to which it is exclusively bound to render 
pecuniary support, or to afford any other support, than such as 
every class of Her Majesty’s subjects have a right to demand, 


1 Vol, xvii. p. 402, 
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This is proved by the impossibility of producing any Act of Par. 
liament by which this establishment was ordained.” 

And again, p. 37: ‘* Nor, again, can there be any objection on 
the part of the State to admit Dissenters to an equality in respect 
to State support ; because, so far as education Is concerned, the 
question is already settled. The State does assist both the Chureh 
and Dissent” ‘“ (i.e. through the British and Foreign School 
Society) at the present time.” 

In reply to these allegations, we repeat, in the first place, that 
if England is without a religious establishment, she ought to lose 
no time in establishing religion,—yes, in establishing ¢he religion 
which is ¢rue: and we are disposed to think that Dr. Hook would 
be better employed in assisting her to do so, than in attempting 
to persuade her that she cannot perform the duty which is laid 
upon her by God. 

But is it true that she has no established religion? It seems 
to us very strange, that our greatest statesmen and divines should 
have supposed that she had a national Church, and should have 
regarded it as one of our greatest national blessings, and that it 
should have been reserved to Dr. Tlook to discover that they had 
been lauding Divine Providence for a phantom which has no exist- 
ence but in their dreams. It is also wonderful that we should 
have had to sustain so many attacks from our dissenting brethren’, 
Romanist and Protestant’, on the ground of ours being a mere par- 
Hiamentary religion, and that none of the advocates of the Chureh 
of Mngland should have ever had the wit to discover that we have 
no State establishment at all. And what is strangest of all 
is, that Dr. Hook himself, who at present “has no sympathy with 
mere Kstablishmentarians,” and questions the existence of an 
Mstablishment, should a few years ago* have told us, that “to 
dissolve the religious establishment of this country would be, as it 
were, to tear the sun from the centre of our social system.” 

But where is the Act of Parliament, now asks Dr. Hook?, which 
has established the Church?” Where, we ask in reply, is the Act 
of Parliament which has established the monarehy, or the peerage, 
or the commons of the realm! Where is the Act of Parliament 

? See Bishop Sanderson, Judicium Acad. Oxon. de Solenni Liga. Sect. iii. 


Solenne Papistis objectare nobis, esse religionem nostram  religionem Parlia- 
mentariam, 

* Towgood’s Dissent, p. 16. “The Chureh of England is a political structure, 
built on the foundation of the Lords and Commons, the King as supreme head being 
the chief corner stone.” x 

* In his Sermon “ On the Church and the Establishment,” p. 63. 

* Dr. Hook's arguments on Chureh Establishments seem to us be derived from 
one of the most hasty and ill-considered productions of the late Dr. Burton’s pet 
his Thoughts on Separation of Church and State, 1834. 
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which has established the sun or the sea? The clergy of the 
Church (as Henry Wharton says*) ‘was anciently accounted, 
and really was, not the third, but the jirst estate of the realm,” 
and was anterior to Acts of Parliament, and aided in framing 
them, just as the Christian episcopate is prior to Church synods 
and canons, and forms the one and frames the other. And Dr, 
Hook might as well ask us for a Church Decretal establishing 
episcopacy, as for a State Act of Parliament establishing the 
Ghareh But if he asks for Acts of Parliament recognizing and 
maintaining the Church, we can supply him with some hundreds. 
l‘or example, let him refer to the Statute of Provisors in 1350, 
which declares that ‘the Holy Church of England was founded 
in the Mstate of Prelacy, and the Kings of England were wont to 
have the greatest part of their Council of Bishops and Clerks’ ;” 
let him look at the Act of Uniformity of 1662,—of Union be- 
tween ngland and Scotland in 1706,—of Union between England 
and Ireland in 1800,—and even at the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill in 1829,—in all which the Chureh of England is declared to 
be inviolably settled and established. Let him examine the Sove- 
reign’s Coronation® Oath, by which the kings and queens of Eng- 
land bind themselves to maintain ‘the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion as 
is established by law, and to preserve unto the bishops and clergy 
of the Church all such rights and privileges as appertain to them.” 
Let him, we say, consult these documents, and not ask for an 
Act of Parliament establishing that which has aided in making 
Acts of Parliament in England ever since there were Parlia- 
ments. 

‘It is as davons,” says Dr. Hook, “ not as bishops’, that seats 
in the House of Lords are held by our English met, At the 
Conquest the bishops, on account of the lands they held, were 
made barons,” and thus he accounts for their legislative position 
in the Imperial Parliament. He founds it on their lands, and 
dates it from the Conquest. If this be true, we are greatly puzzled 


* Notes on Burnet, p. 73. Ed. 1693. See also Hooker, vii. xv. 8. “ By the 
ancient laws the clergy were held for the chiefest of those three estates, which 
=e up the entire body of the Commonwealth, under one supreme Head and 
sovernor,’ 

725 Ed. IID. St. 6. 

$ Bishop Marsh in his celebrated discourse, entitled “The National Religion the 
undation of National Education,” preached at St. Paul’s in 1811, says, page 28, 
“ We are now concerned with the facts ; that there is a religion by law established 
in this country, that the State has allied itself with the Church of England, that for 
the security of this Church provision has been made, not only by repeated acts of 
ae but by his Majesty’s coronation oath.” 
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to discover how the bishops of the new creation—Oxford, Peter. 
borough, Gloucester, some five hundred years after the Conquest 
found their way into the House of Lords. Lord Hale’ would 
have told Dr. Hook that the English bishops sit by tnmemorial 
usage in the House of Lords by virtue of their episcopal dignity ; 
and Archbishop Laud, with whom we hope Dr. Hook has some 
sympathy,—strenuous [stablishmentarian as the archbishop was’, 
—aftirms, in his answer to Lord Say and Sele*, that ‘* bishops 
have had their votes in parliaments and in making laws ever since 
there were parliaments, or any thing that resembled then, in this 
kingdom,”—and this was some centuries before the Conquest. 

We need not follow Dr. Hook in his argument, that if the 
Church of England “ claims a right to the exclusive education of 
the people, the bishops are bound to go down to the House of 
Lords and seek powers to sell their estates and provide funds for 
national education ;” for that ‘it would be better to have a pav- 
perized hierarchy than an uneducated people” (p. 39); and “ never 
could the hierarchy be more respectable than when pauperized in 
such a cause.” 

Many a man, we perceive, in these days sets himself up to be 
an episcopus episcoporum besides the Pope of Rome. We regret 
that Dr. Hook should have taken this office on himself. The 
bishops will doubtless do what is best for the Church and the 
people without his admonitions. In the meantime, for our own 
parts, looking at the manner in which episcopal revenues are, for 
the most part, expended by their possessors, namely, in promoting 
the erection of churches, and schools, and training-colleges,—to say 


' Burn’s Eccles. Law. (Ed. Lond. 1842. vol. i. p. 217.)—Unto all which may 
be added what Lord I/ale delivers, in a manuscript treatise touching the right of the 
crown, as set forth by the very learned Dr. Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, in 
his * Alliance between Church and State,”’ p. 131, as follows :-—** The bishops sit in 
the House of Peers by usaye and custom; which I therefore call usage, because they 
had it not by express charter, for then we should find some. Neither had they it 
by tenure ; for regularly their tenure was in free alms, and not per baroniam ; and 
therefore it is clear they were not barons in respect of their possessions, but their 
possessions were called baronies, because they were the possessions of customary 
barons, Besides, it is evident that the writ of summons usually went electo et com 
Jirmato, before any restitution of the temporalities ; so that their possessions were 
not the cause of their summons, Neither are thev barons by prescription ; for it is 
evident that as well the lately erected bishops, as Gloucester, Oxon, &c., had voice 
in parliament, and yet erected within time of memory and without any spec 
words in the creation thereof to entitle them to it. So that it is a privilege by usw 
annexed to the episcopal dignity within the realm ; not to their order, which they ac 
quire by consecration ; nor to their persons, for in respect of their persons they at 
0s a nor to be tried as barons ; but to their incorporation and digmly 
episcopa 


? See his Sermon on Psalm exxii. 6. 3 P, 33, a.v. 1641. 
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. . . 
, é for actions which must be great mean instruments will not serve. 


It: nothing of contributions for missions abroad,—looking also at the et 
* efect produced by these contributions in eliciting others from lay t ! 
\d and other quarters, and considering the great probability, yes, the a 
al certainty, that if dishops did not give largely, nothing, or next to Bit 
rs nothing, would be given by any one to pious uses, we feel per- 1 
ne suaded that a “ pauperized hierarchy” would be one of the most +} 
sure recipes for “San uneducated people.” 
ps In a selfish age they who contend for the honourable mainte- oH 
cet nance of bishops and clergy are imagined, by worldly-minded Wh 
is oF people, to contend for wealth for its own sake. Wherefore we will et 
‘ express what we think on this subject in the words of one who was Bt 

— as far removed from ambition and covetousness as he was eminent ie: 
of for charity, simplicity, and wisdom‘: Ina Bishop great liberality, 
of ereat hospitality, actions in every kind great, are looked for; and iY i 


or 
ie Menare but men, what room soever amongst men they hold. — If, ‘5 | 
er therefore, the measure of their worldly abilities be beneath that ay 
in proportion which their calling does make to be locked for at their Ka 
: hands, a stronger inducement it is than, perhaps, men are aware ‘an 
_— of unto evil and corrupt dealing for supply of that defect. or ag 
ot Oe which cause we must needs think it a thing necessary unto the fe 
he Oo common good of the Church, that great jurisdiction being granted 
he OE unto bishops over others, a state of wealth proportionable should 
nm of likewise be provided for them. Where wealth is had in so great 
or admiration, as gencrally in this golden age it is, that without it 
Ig angelical perfeetions are not able to deliver from extreme con- ae 
Ly tempt, surely to make bishops poorer than they are were to make aes 
them of less account and estimation than they should be. Where- ae 
| fore if detriment and dishonour do grow to religion, to God, to ~ ae 
u His Church, when the public account which is made of the chief ai 
in of the clergy decays, how should it be but in this respect, for the “Ga 
in good of religion, of God, of his Church, that the eealth of bishops ‘ae 
be carefully preserved from further diminution ?” 
nd We regret to find that Dr. Hook lends his sanetion to the ‘oe 
it low, common-place cant (we ean call it by no better name), which aaa 
od makes an invidious and un-eatholie distinction between the 
" bishops and parochial priesthood, by calling the latter ‘the work- 
is tm clergy,” (p. 16, 50,) as if the dead and the heart do no work, oe 
1 beeause they do not the same work as the hands and the feet; ia La 
and as if the clergy are not working clergy, each in his own 
order, 
i a or our own parts we greatly lament that our reverend prelates 7 a, 
4 JIooker, vii. Xxiv. 
VOL. VIL—NO. XT.-—SEPT. 1546. M a 
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are compelled to be working clergy to a degree, and in a manner, 
not the most suitable to their position in the Church. We 
deeply deplore that the tendency of events in our own country, in 
late years, has been to deprive the highest order of clergy of 
those opportunities of reading, meditation, conference, and prayer, 
which are most deserving of the name of work in themselves, and 
which serve to render all other work most profitable to the Church 
and most conducive to God’s glory. We regret that the bishops 
of England are compelled to be working clergy in the mere 
material sense of the term; and we are persuaded that more 
work could be done by the Church, and done in a better manner 
and spirit, if they had less manual and mechanical drudgery to do, 
For this reason we are very desirous to see a great increase in 
the numbers of our Episcopate. 

But to return to the question, Have we a religious establish- 
ment in England? Dr. Hook says, ‘‘ The State does assist both 
Church and Dissent at the present time*” with parliamentary 
grants for education, and, therefore, the principle of o-esta- 
hlished religion has, he argues, ‘* been already conceded ; the ques- 
tion, as far as education is concerned, is,” he says, ‘ already 
settled.” Coneeded, we ask, by whom? — Settled by whom! 

Not by the Legislature, not by the Church. We are fully 
aware that grants have been made by Parliament for education, 
and that part of these grants has been dispensed through the 
British and Foreign School Society, and that it is a rule of this 
Society, that ‘* No creed shall be taught in its schools ;” and still 
more, that this Society has pledged itself to exert itself to the 
utmost * to exclude from all schools aided by Parliament the for- 


Po} imularies of any particular church®.”. In a word, that Society's 
ie) ereed is,—to have no creed, and to suffer no one else to have any. 
ak,’ Chis being the case, we do not hesitate to say, that when Parlia- 
ne 5 ment votes money for education to be dispensed by this Society, it 
(does violate the principle of an Establishment ; and they who ap- 
a a prove that grant, and yet contend for an establishment, seem to us to 
Re be guilty of a manifest absurdity. We are altogether of Dr. Paley’s 
“aig fi mind in this point, that “ The notion of a religious establishment 
Rie rest comprehends three things :—A clergy, or an order of men secluded 
37. 
f ® See p. 21 of an important pamphlet, not published, but circulated anonymously, 
x: entitled * National Education, the present State of the Question Elucidated.” 1839. 
i. flere (says the author, p. 20,) we have the principle distinetly stated by the 
: a ¥ British and | oreign School Society, that publie money ought to be given to schools im 
3 which the British and Foreign System is adopted, and no other ; sherefore no ai 
‘ 9 oucht to be given to National Schools . This is what we are to look forward to.” 
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from other professions to attend upon the offices of religion; a 
legal provision for the maintenance of the clergy ; and the confin- 
ing of that provision to the teachers of a particular sect of Chris- 
tianity. If any one of these three things be wanting; if there 
be no clergy, as amongst the Quakers; or if the clergy have no 
other provision than what they derive from the voluntary contri- 
bution of their hearers; or if the provision which the laws assign 
to the support of religion Je extended to various sects and denomi- 
nations of Christians; there exists no national religion or esta- 
blished church, according to the sense which these terms are 
usually made to convey 7.” 

Let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that the principle of No- 
establishment has been coneeded by the Legislature, by its grants 
to the British and Foreign School Society. We then say that 
the question is, xof whether it has been conceded, but whether it 
is right. According to Dr. Hook’s mode of arguing, States can 
have no repentance. Reformation is impossible. How would he, 
with his principle, that any act of the Legislature, however bad, is 
to be like the laws of the Medes and Persians which alter not 
—how, we ask, with this principle, would he now have in 
Mngland what he rightly calls the ‘old Catholie Church reformed 
from middle age corruptions’ ‘* The principle” of Popery had 
heen conceded. ‘The question had been settled,” and we must 
have been all Papists to doomsday, and Dr. Hook would have been 
now saying mass at Leeds, instead of vindicating ‘‘ the old Catholic 
Church reformed.” If, then, the principle of No-establishment 
has been coneeded by the grant to the British and Foreign 
Society, and if this principle is a false and pernicious one, then 
by all means let it be reformed; and let Dr. Hook employ 
himself in correcting the evil, instead of calling upon us to propa- 
qite and perpetuate it. 

But has this principle been coneeded by the State! Tle says, 
* Yes; it is conceded by this grant.” We affirm, on the other 
hand, that the contrary principle, that of an Established Church, 
is directly asserted by the Legislature in numberless statutes, some 
(! which we have already cited, and by the nation in the corona- 
‘ion oath, so that we have affirmations against concessions, rules 
against exceptions ; and what after all is conceded by the State 1s, 
that it “alts between tio opinions ;” and if Dr. Hook has the 
spirit of an Elijah, he will ask it, “ Why it does sof” Besides, 
Whatever the State has done, the Church can never concede that 


I a —_ Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, chap. x. p. 430. 
sehdon, $21. 
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a commonwealth can prosper without a national religion. She 
may be compelled to suffer evil, but she can never be forced to do 
it. The State may be untrue to her, and she may be compelled 
to tolerate ills at its hands; but she may not, therefore, be false to 
the State, and flatter it that it can endow various creeds and be 
guiltless. If the Church were to concede this, she would be a 
false witness and prophesy lies; she would be faithless to her 
Divine Head. Whatever, therefore, any of her lay members, or 
even her clergy, may do, she can never approve the grant of 
public money to the British and Foreign Schoo] Society, or re- 
cognize any national teacher of religion but herself. And if 
she ever should make such a concession (as Dr. Hook says has 
been made for her), then every true son of the Chureh would rise 
up and remind her that she was giving away what she had no 
right to giveaway; for the commission to teach is hers to execute, 
but it is Curist’s alone to give. 

We will now bring these remarks to a close : but before doing 
so we would request leave to address ourselves, in respectful terms, 
first to the State, and next to the Church; or rather, in more 
correct language, to the people of England, first in their civil, 
and next in their religious capacity. 

We take for granted that wnity in true religion is the strongest 
preservative of public peace. In England we are too apt to speak 
of Churehmen and Dissenters as if they had xo bonds of unity 
between them, but were like two distinet and antagonist races of 
human beings, whereas they are joined by the ties, not only of 
humanity and eitizenship, but also of certain articles of the true 
faith, which they hold in common. 

This being so, there appear to be foundations for a fabric of 
amity and union, if both parties will ‘ labour for peace,” and not 
for division ; and will endeavour to be of one mind, and to main 
tain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

or this parpose we would provide an adequate supply of 
places of worship, of learned and pious clergy, and of Chureh 
schools and Church schoolmasters; and we cherish a confident 
hope that by these means our unhappy divisions would, in a great 
measure, be healed, and we should become an united people. 

We do not doubt that every enlightened and sober-minded 
man among our dissenting brethren would approve, yes, and 
would promote, this design: weare sure that as citizens they must 
desire unity, and as Christians they must pray for it, as Christ 
did; and though the individual Dissenter may prefer his own form 
of doctrine or worship to that of the Church, yet since he differs 
as much, or more, from other Dissenters of other denominations 
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as he does from the Church, and since there is no one form of 
Christianity in this country which can compete even in the nume- 
rical® strength of its adherents with the Church, the truly liberal 
and conscientious Dissenter will, for the sake of unrry, desire its 
prosperity, and promote its advancement. He may, indeed, wish 
that those points in which de difers from the Church were the 
doctrines of the Church, but he cannot desire that those articles 
of faith in which he agrees with the Church, and by virtue of 
which he is himself, in a certain sense, a member of the Church, 
were not taught by the Church, or that Diviston were endowed 
by the State instead of uniry. 

Let us now address ourselves, with all due respect and submis- 
sion, to our civil rulers. 

It is usual to speak of the education question in this country 
as one of difficulty. For our own part we cannot in any way 
participate in this language. The question now before us is, to 
our minds, an exceedingly simple one, if we do not approach it 
with a determination beforehand to make it difficult. Dr. Hook, 
as we said at the beginning of this article, has somewhat per- 
plexed it by ca//ing it the question of the education of the people, 
whereas it is the question of the education of the poor, This 
simplifies the matter exceedingly. Among the middle classes dis- 
sent has made considerable inroads, but there are few nominal 
Dissenters, and fewer real ones, among the poor; the poor belong 
either to the Church, or to no Church. ‘The Sreat_ mass of the 
parents of the destitute children,” (says Mr. Cotton in his evidence 
before the Committee on Education'’,) “who are commonly called 
Dissenters, have very little feeling on doctrinal points at all; and 
care very little on the subject, provided their children have the 
benefit of instruction.” Mr. Dorsey was asked by the same com- 
mittee? whether there were many Unitarians in the working 
classes, to which he replied, “ Mxtremely few: I have had, 
I suppose, since I commenced teaching, 1000 children, and I 
have only had six Unitarians.” On the whole, it is too true, 
(as Mr. Bowles* said in one of his excellent pamphlets on educa- 
tion,) especially in large towns, ‘that the persons who stand 
uiost in need of education, are in general too indifferent on the 


®° The Chureh population of England and Wales, says Mr. Mathison (p. 18), ex- 
ceeds thirteen millions ; the whole being sixteen millions. 

' A.D. 1834, (p. 142.) See also ibid. pp. 147, 148. We would commend the 
Whole of this evidence to our readers as most practical and judicious, and forming 
a refreshing contrast to what we fecl compelled to call the conceited and pedantic 


charlatanerie of My, Simpson’s evidence before the Irish committee. 
? 1835, p. 45. 3 1808, p. 24¢ 
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subject of religion to care what kind of religious instruction their 
offspring receives.” Hence the question of education of the poor 
is a very simple one. Their poverty entitles them to education 
from the State. Education to be a blessing, and not a bane, must 
be religious, must be doctrinal. The poor have a right, therefore, 
to be educated in the doctrines of some Christian community : and 
since the Church is the branch of the universal Church planted 
in these realms; since it is Christ's institution ; since it is the 
religious community of the nation, established by law; since it is 
the community of the great majority of the people, therefore there 
is no one Christian community by which the poor ought to be 
educated, or can be educated, but the Church. We therefore con- 
clude, that the Church ought to be enabled by the State to edu- 
cate the poor. 

We would also observe, that all other methods of educating the 
poor, except by means of the Church, have failed ; and thus the 
problem has become much simpler than it formerly was. The 
* general religion system,” or rather, as Dr. Hook justly calls it, 
(p. 35,) the no-religion system, has been tried and failed ; the 
secular-and-sacred-severance system has also been tried and 
failed ; and thus by the method of evhaustions we are brought to 
the Church system of education ; which, we are persuaded, will 
never fail. Without the Church, especially in England, where 
the Church has TEN THOUSAND SCHOOLS, it 1s impossible for the 
State to educate the poor; with the Church, and by the Church, 
it may educate them all. 

Another facility offered to the statesman for making Church 
education universal, arises from the nature of Church instruction. 
What is the symbolum concordiw which binds Church schools 
together? The Catechism. And what is the Catechism ? Simply 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord's 
Prayer, and the doctrine of the two Sacraments. Jf the Cate- 
chism were like the Creed of Pius IV., adding twelve new 
articles to the Nicene Creed, and imposing them as_ necessary 
fo salcation; or if it were like the Westminster Catechism, 
discussing the most abstruse questions of theology, such as pre- 
destination, free will, and final perseverance, then the State 
would have great difficulty in making Chureh teaching universal. 
But seeing Catechisms are necessary in education (and let any 
one who doubts this look at the results now produced in Ger- 
many by their abandonment) ; and seeing that the Church Cate- 
chism is what it is, secing also that it is not imposed on the pupil 
in our Chureh schools, to be subscribed by him as an article of faith, 
but received by him from the teacher, on the principle (without 
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which there can be no edueation,) that oportet discentem credere, and 
with a full understanding that licet edocto judicare ; we are satis- 
fied, that if men will only set themselves to labour for peace, and 
not for party, they will find no difficulty whatever in educating 
the poor of England together in the same schools, from one end of 
the land to the other,—we mean in the schools of the Church. 
Here is a glorious result proposed to all: one worth living for, 
es, and worth dying for: and the statesman who brings it about, 
or labours to do so, will confer an inestimable benefit on his 
country, and will earn immortal renown, not only on earth, but 


in heaven. 
In the last place, let us be allowed to say one word to the 


Church. 
Dr. Hook would lead the Church of England into the same 


false position in which the Church of France now stands. At the 


French Revolution of 1830, the Charte decrecd the equality of three 
religions, Romanism, Lutheranism, and Calvinism, to which was 
soon, alas! added a fourth, Judaism. All these are now endowed 
by the French State. 

In an evil hour the Church of France accepted the Revolu- 
tionary Charte as her watchword, because, like Dr. Hook’s plan, 
it promised liberty of teaching (Liberté @’ Enseignement) to all. 
“ We plead our cause (said the Church champion in the House 
of Peers, M. de Montalembert)—we plead our cause, with one of 
our hands on the Gospel, and with the other on the Charte.” 
He might as well have said, “ with the other on the Aran.” 

The bishops of that Church have been unhappily deluded into 
using the same language, in the vain hope, as it seems, of making 
their cause popular with the democracy ; and instead of asserting 
their own inalienable right, and indispensable duty, to teach, by 
virtue and obligation of their pastoral commission from Christ, 
they put forward a miserable plea for liberty to teach, derived 
from the Charte of July ! 

Let us mark the consequence. Having thus abandoned the 
ground of right and duty, they contend in vain for that of /iderty. 
“ You have renouneed your right to teach,” says the State to the 
Church. ‘Education is too serious a matter to be left free to 
every speculating adventurer. I must take it into my own 
hands. The State must be the Church.” 

And so it has become. Witness the present condition of 
secondary and primary education in France, as described in the 
preceding pages. 

What further has been the result? Not merely separation of 
Church and State, but bitter Aostility between them ; in fact, a 
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deadly civil war, by which no party can be the gainer, except that 
of Popery and Infidelity ; 


Bella geri placuit, nullos habitura triumphos.” 


Let the Church and State of England take warning from this 
example, and not engage in a conflict by which nothing can be 
won, and every thing may be lost. 

Taught by this practical lesson, let not the Church abandon an 
iota of her claim to be the religious teacher of the nation. Let 
her admit no partner in this sacred office. If she consents to 
divide the child, she proves herself a false mother. Yes, we repeat, 
let her maintain her right to be recognized as the religious teacher 
of the nation, first, as being the Church of the majority of the 
people; secondly, as being the Church established by law ; thirdly, 
and above all, as being the branch of Christ’s Church planted in 
this country. On these grounds let her claim aid and encourage- 
ment from the State, to enable her to perform the great work of 
national education, no less on the State’s behalf than on her own; 
and blessed will those statesmen be, who lend a willing ear to 
her claim ! 

We close these remarks with the words of one who, from his 
office as Poet Laureate, has a special right to address the Crown 
and the Counrry, and who from his wisdom and genius is entitled 
toa respectful hearing from the Wor.p. 


* Hail to the crown by Freedom shaped—to gird 
An English sovereign’s brow! and to the throne 
Whereon he sits! Whose deep foundations lie 
In veneration and the people’s love ; 

Whose steps are equity, whose seat is law. 
—Hail to the Stare of England! And conjoin 
With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual Fabric of her Cuurcn; 
Founded in truth ; by blood of Martyrdom 
Cemented; by the hands of Wisdom reared 

In beauty of Holiness, with ordered pomp, 
Decent, and unreproved. The voice that greets 
The majesty of both, shall pray for both ; 

That, mutually protected and sustained, 

They may endure long as the sea surrounds 
This favoured land, or sunshine warms her soil 4.” 


* “The Excursion.” Book VI. London, 1832, “ Church-yard among the 
Mountains.”—p. 199, 
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Speaking of the right of the Poor to religious Kpucation by 
State provision, he says, 

“ This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 
This universal plea in vain addressed, 
To eyes and ears of parents who themselves 
Did, in the time of their necessity, 
Urge it in vain; and therefore, like a prayer 
That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven, 
It mounts to reach the Stare’s parental ear ; 
Who, if indeed she own a mother’s heart, 
And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
The unquestionable good; which EncGLanp, safe 
From interference of external force, 
May grant at leisure; without risk incurred 
That, what in wisdom for herself she doth, 
Others shall e’er be able to undo °.” 


A letter addressed by the late Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
to Lord Ashley, in 1839, seems to us deserving of serious atten- 
tion at the present time, on account of the station and authority 
of the writer, and also as stating very clearly the rights and 
duties of the Church and State in the great matter of national 
education. We therefore subjoin it for the consideration of our 
readers by way of Postscript :— 

‘Dear Lord Ashley, 

“TI send herewith my first subscription to the National School 

Society. The lateness of this subscription is the result of circumstances 
purely accidental, and not of any change effected by recent publications, 
or by any other recent occurrence, in those opinions which induced me 
to take an active and public part in support of the society. Those 
opinions are contained in the following propositions :— 
_ “1. That man is by nature a moral and religious as well as an 
intellectual being; and that the cultivation of his intellect, without a 
simultaneous development and direction of his moral and religious 
sentiment, would make his intelligence a source of evil instead of 
benefit to his race. 

‘2. That the endowment, that is to say, the establishment of a 
national religion, and the uniformity of religious observances and 
Opinions, as far as it can be attained without violating the liberty of 
conscience, are very great public advantages. 

“3. That the Church of England, independently of the advantage 
Which it now possesses of being already established and moulded up 
with our civil institutions, is more tolerant, has a better foundation in 


5 Book ix. p. 31]. 
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truth, and is of greater utility, than any other form of religion tha 
could be substituted in its place. 

“4, That the clergy of the Church of England, already the autho. 
rized teachers of the national religion, are better qualified, by their 
attainments and their high moral character, to be the teachers of every 
part of useful knowledge than any other class of persons who could by 
appointed for that purpose. 

“5, That though it is an essential part of toleration to permit those 
who dissent from the religion of the state to educate their childrey 
after their own fashion, there ought not to be any system of cducatioy 
at the national expense that does not comprehend, as an essential part 
of it, instruction in the established religion. To tolerate is one thing— 
to cherish and to propagate quite another. ‘The sower of good seed, 
though he may not separate or gather the tares before the harvest, is 
not enjoined to sow them with the good seed. 

“6, That the application of the national funds, for the propagation 
of any but the national religion, is an exception from a general prin- 
ciple, to be justified only by some obvious political necessity of ex- 
pediency. 

“7, That the application of the national funds for the propagation of 
any other than the established religion, merely to secure the political 
interest of a party, however it may be masked under the specious 
names of toleration and liberty of conscience, is, in effect, nothing less 
than treachery to the state and to the sovereign. 

‘* 8. That no restraint or political exclusion should take place on 
account of any religious opinions or observances, except when they 
lead to the depravation of morals, or characterize some political hos- 
tility to our social institutions. The aberrations of conscience, when 
they turn upon the fashion of a button, or the form of a dialogue, are of 
no importance ; but when they lead to the destruction of life, or pro- 
perty, or liberty, or take the form of avowed hostility to the State, 
they will justify, if they do not imperiously demand, exclusion from all 
political powers. 

“These principles, formed in early life, and corroborated by the re- 
flections and experience of maturer age, I think it my duty in the pre- 
sent times not only to avow, but steadily to act upon. I shall, there- 
fore, endeavour to support the Society, with the most anxious wishes for 
its success, 

“Tam, my dear Lord, &c., 
ABINGER.” 


* Abinger Hall, Oct. 1839.” 


NOTE, 
The document referred to in p. 139, is of so important a character, 
that we print it entire, with the king’s reply, both in a Trench transla- 
tion. Our readers may there learn not to be too sanguine about the 
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results of what some persons have been pleased to call a perfect system 
of educational organization. 


“Sire, les mouvements qui, dans ces derniers temps, se sont manifestés dans 
notre Eglise, semblent devoir tellement fixer la sérieuse attention des hommes 
dévoués & leurs pays, que, dans nos rapports relatifs aux églises de la ville, hous 
n’avons pas cru convenable de nous dispenser de les prendre en considération, ainsi 
qu'il est de notre devoir. Si, par suite de ces motifs, nous osons nous adresser avec 
le plus profond respect & Sa Majesté en personne, ct lui exposer tres-humblement 
nos vues, nos désirs et nos priéres, nous le faisons dans l’intime conviction que ces 
mouvements ne sont pas des symptémes éphémeéres, mais qu’ils révélent une nouvelle 
phase dans le développement intelleetuel de la nation. D’un autre cété, non moins 
wrofondément convaincus que, dans notre vie nationale, dont le principal élément est 
a fidclité du peuple & son monarque, tout mouvement progressif ne peut se dé- 
velopper dans des conditions salutaires, s’il n’est dirigé par la prévoyance et linter- 
vention de Votre Majesté ; nous pensons que, de cette manieére, il peut s’identifier 
avec |’Etat méme, et concourir a la prospérité publique. Dans I’Eglise évangélique, 
les questions religicuses, qui pendant longtemps ont excité lintérét géneral, et qui 
étaient plutét du domaine de la vie privée que de la vie publique, font maintenant 
invasion et jouent le premier role dans la vie nationale, 

“La diversité des vues et des croyances religicuses qui jusqu’A présent n’ont été 
diamétralement opposées que dans les régions scientifiques, et y ont donné naissance 
4 plusieurs tentatives de transactions, apparait maintenant dans la vie politique ct 
dans |’Eglise. Ces croyances diverses se montrent maintenant sous l’aspect de partis 
religieux, I] en est surtout deux qui sont opposés a notre Eglise : Pun s’attache i 
lancienne tradition et s’appuie sur elle comme sur son droit historique, se consi- 
dérant comme la seule Eglise évangélique et la revendiquant comme sa propriété 
exclusive ; autre parti affirme avee assurance que le Saint-Esprit, qui constitue, 
maintient et gouverne la véritable Eglise, n’est li¢ ni & Rome, ni a la lettre de la 
tradition. L’Eeriture et les symboles sont les témoignages des premiers chrétiens 
et de l’Eglise qui se forme. Quvres des homines, ils attestent et proclament la foi 
des hommes, et, ainsi, la conception et la forme portent l’empreinte du caractére de 
époque et des auteurs de ces témoignages. Ce n’est pas 1a que réside la vérité 
absolue, mais e’est Vesprit de vérité, de sainteté et d’amour qui agit et se meut 
éternellement dans Vhumanité, Celui qui s’est manifesté au monde par les auteurs 
des saintes Ecritures est aussi, par nous ct en nous, l’interpréte de ces mémes 
Ecritures et le juge de leur vérité, 

“(est ainsi que les partis expriment leur conviction sous les formes le plus 
diamétralement opposées ; ce quil y a surtout de dangereux, c’est que si l'un ou 
"autre de ces partis veut l’emporter, ’Eglise évangélique se divise en sectes, Sans 
doute, il ne nous appartient pas de nous prononcer sur le droit que peuvent avoir 
ces partis, et nous nous garderons bien, dans cette humble représentation, d’avoir 
la temerité de nous étendre sur la question théologique. ‘'Toutefois, d’apres les ob- 
servations que nous avons faites au milieu de cette grand capitale, nous ne croyons 
pas devoir taire que la grande majorité des classes élevées de la population penche 
évidemment en faveur de la maniere de penser du dernier parti que nous avons 
mentionné ; tandis que le premier qui se regarde comme le seul vrai croyant, porte 
ses regards vers le passé, et se rapproche du point de vue du parti catholique, le 
parti rationaliste se tourne tout a la fois vers le présent et l'avenir ; nos convictions 
ont leurs racines dans l'état actuel de notre civilisation et dans toute la vie sociale 
de l'époque. Bien que Vexposé de la vérité chrétienne donné jusqu’a présent par 
ce parti ne puisse répondre au besoin général religieux, et que des éléments impurs 
Se mélent, comme il arrive d’ordinaire, & ces mouvements déréglés, nous ne pouvons 
cependant méconnaitre que cette direction ou cette tendance a pour base la liberté 
intellectuelle et chrétienne. 

“Quiconque ne voudrait y avoir aucun égard condamnerait la base ou le fonde- 
lent sur lequel repose cette tendance, c'est a dire, l'histoire et le développement des 
trois derniers siéeles, C’est a cette conséquence que la chancellerie romaine serait 
condamnée. Quant a nous, nous tenons fermement aux conquétes de la réformation 
‘t Asa marche progressive, Nous ne youlons pas nous départir de notre christia- 
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nisme, mais nous savons aussi que ce christianisme éternel, invariable dans son 0S 
sence, se renouvelle dans le cwur humain, qu il suit le développement de Vesprit de 
Vhomme dans lhistoire, et revét les formes nouvelles de la pensce, de la parole, 
ainsi que celles de l’existence de l’organisation de | Eglise, a laquelle il donne I’ex. 
pression et la vie. Nous estimons sans doute la tradition ; hous ccoutons ses ep. 
seignements, et nous nous formons a sa discipline H mais nous devons reconnaitre a 
tout chrétien le droit et le devoir de s’approprier, par la liberté Wexamen, la vérité 
chreétienne qui lui est offerte sous une forme déterminée, comme fait extérieur dans 
la tradition de l’Eglise. La vie chretienne et la liberté évangélique ne sont possi. 
bles qu’a ces seules conditions. 

“ Aussi regardons-nous comme une erreur dangereuse de prétendre restreindre 
l’esprit divin dans l’humanité, de l’attacher a des formes et a des formules preserites, 
et de vouloir en faire dépendre la felicité chrétienne, comme si la vérité éternelle 
résidait dans ces mémes formules, En outre, il y a encore, selon nous, plus de 
gravité & porter cette erreur jusqu’a contester a ceux qui pensent autrement, la 
libre manifestation de leurs convictions et leur droit de rester dans le sein de 
I’Eglise. Nous sommes placés, en ce qui concerne nos convictions religicuses, a la 
limite d’un temps ancien et nouveau, ct nous nous trouvons dans cette crise, Ce 
que des hommes profonds ont annoncé depuis longtemps, a savoir que ce siécle ne 
s'écoulerait pas sans que la vie religieuse et ecclésiastique de votre peuple recit une 
forme nouvelle, semble vouloir s’accomplir, La science a écarté beaucoup de formes 
et didées dans lesquelles s’est exprimée la conscience religieuse des temps primitifs 
du christianisme et plus tard de la science, Mais la science a également développé 
ct mis en lumiére ce qui existait deja dans une forme plus obscure dans l’esprit du 
peuple. 

“* Les résultats de la science pénéetrent chaque jour davantage dans la conscience 
du peuple et donnent par conséquent une autre forme a ses convictions religieuses, 
Si les anciennes idces de l’Eglise, ses dogmes et formules, ces vases sacrés dans 
lesquels la croyance chrétienne des premiers temps du christianisme nous a été 
livrée, étaient inséparables de son contenu, et identiques avec lui a un tel point, que 
quiconque ne voudrait pas accepter ses idées et les tenir pour vraies, ne pourrait 
pas comprendre la doctrine et esprit du Christ, nous serions certainement foreés 
de douter que le christianisme put devenir une vérité pour nous et pour la plupart 
de nos contemporains, Mais pour notre consolation, nous avons la ferme convic- 
tion que les formes dogmatiques et l’esprit du christianisme ne sont pas identiques, 
mais que le christianisme lui-meme et notre Eglise évangélique nous ont débarrassés 
pour toujours de tout esclavage, tant du culte extérieur et des bonnes ceuvres que 
de la lettre et de la formule. 

* Nous avons la conviction que J ésus-Christ est hier etaujourd’hui et dans!’¢ternité, 
la base de notre felicité et le maitre de son Eglise, mais que ce maitre n'est autre chose 
que Pesprit de Jésus-Christ en nous ; esprit de sainteté et d’amour ; que tous ceux qui 
en sont animés sont des enfants de Dicuet completement libres, Cette couscience plus 
oumoins développée remplit notre temps, et la crise dans laquelle nous nous trouvons 
hous parait consister précisément en ce que le sentiment religieux tend a s’exprimer 
dans une forme nouvelle la vérité éternelle du christianisme qu’il ne peut abandonner 
sans se désavouer lui-méme, et que cependant il ne peut mettre d’accord dans la 
forme ot la doctrine la lui présente avee tout ce qu’on doit d’ailleurs considérer 
comme verite, 

* Notre temps se trouvant 4 ce point de développement, un parti réagit au sein 
de notre Eglise contre ces efforts. Ce parti eraint que la perte des vases sacres 
n’entraine la perte de leur contenu, celle de la lettre, celle de l’esprit, celle du 
dogme, celle de la eroyance, du sentiment et de Pamour chrétien, et enfin que 
ruine de la religion n’entraine celle de Etat. Redoutant ce danger, il croit ne 
pouvoir trouver son salut que dans le dogme de |’Eglise, et le saisit comme ancre de 
son espcrance. I] identifie le dogme et le christianisme, la lettre et l’esprit, la 
forme et essence, La vérité chretienne, il ne la voit que dans l’Ecriture et les 
livres symboliques, et 'homme doit l’accepter et la reconnaitre, et voila ce qu’il ap- 
pelle eroire. La croyance vivace au christianisme, qui vit éternellement dane le 
ccvur et dans l’esprit de ses enfants, ce parti en fait une eroyance a la confession de 
'Eglise. Il ne considére pas comme vrais membres de l’Eglise et ses seuls repre- 
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sentants ceux qui sont remplis de l’esprit du Christ, et le prouvent par leur vie et 
jeurs actions ; mais ceux qui sont animés de l’esprit de I’Eglise de ce parti et qui 
le prouvent en reconnaissant la confession de l’Eglise. 

“Ce parti n’hésite pas, en laissant de coté tout amour chrétien, de qualifier la 
confession de l’Eglise de blasphémateurs hardis qu'elle n’est pas obligée de souffrir, 
méme extérieurement, au milieu d’elle, que par suite de son profond abaissement. 

“L’organe de ce parti, c’est la Gazette de U Eglise évangélique, publiée ici par le 
professeur Hengstenberg ; on peut le comparer au judaisme ala naissance du christia- 
nisme et & l’Eglise de Rome a l’époque de la réformation, Par suite de cette erreur 
fondamentale que la vérité chrétienne n’est contenue que dans la forme traditionnelle, 
n'est qu’un objet extérieur de la croyanee, et non pas l’essence vraie et la plus 
intime de l'homme, ce parti perd la vérité méme et recoit la, en place de la vérité, 
sa forme et son apparence ; au lieu de la liberté il a ’esclavage ; au lieu de l’Evan- 
gile le dogme, et au lieu du protestantisme le principe du catholicisme. Nous 
sommes bien loin de condamner les hommes de cette tendance comme tels, au con- 
traire, nous reconnaissons qu’eux aussi cherchent la vérité, mais leur principe est 
contraire 4 essence du protestantisme ainsi qu’au développement et ala conscience 
de notre temps. Aussi ne sommes-nous pas étonnés que lopinion publique se 
prononee contre eux, et que les tendances pratiques aient provoqué des protesta- 
tions ouvertes, 

* Nous reconnaissons devant Votre Majesté royale, avee un respect profond et la 
sinecrité que nous deyons &@ Votre Majesté, comme fidéles sujets ct représentants de 
la bourgeoisie, que ees protestations et les excitations qui s’y rattachent nous 
paraissent mériter une sérieuse appréciation, Une opinion et une direction dog- 
matique seule peut bien de nos jours provoquer une polémique littéraire, mais non, 
comme ¢c’est le cas ici, occuper la presse quotidienne et remuer les masses. Bien 
plus, ces excitations ne nous paraissent venir que de la crainte et de opinion que 
les autorités de Votre Majesté auxquelles la direction de l’Kglise est confiée, 
wagissent dans le sens du parti contre lequel les protestations sont dirigées, et ne 
donnent suite aux nombreuses sommations qui lui ont été faites de se prononcer 
contre une maniere plus libre de concevoir le christianisme. 

“Une pareille intervention, bien que nous ne la eraignions pas, en égard a la 
liberté de conscience et de croyance que Votre Majesté a toujours accordée a ses 
sujets et quelle a énergiquement protégée, serait profondément regrettable non- 
seulement en elle-méme, mais aussi & raison des conséquences facheuses qui en ré- 
sulteraient. Le christianisme et ’Eglise évangélique n’ont pas besoin d’une pro- 
tection extéricure pour conserver la pureté de leur doctrine, et ne peuvent se sou- 
mettre a une pareille protection, 

“L’Eglise ne progresse qu’a la condition de combattre toujours et de triompher 
(le toute erreur et de tout ce qui est impie 5 mais cette lutte est purement intellec- 
tuelle, et protestante posstde dans son principe profond, mais dans ce 
principe seulement, la puissance de soutenir victorieusement cette lutte. Qui done 
oserait se poser comme juge de la vérité dans une Eglise qui ne reconnait d’autre 
chef que le Christ et maccorde Vinfaillibilité & aucun mortel ! Le symbole jugera- 
til la vérité? Mais le symbole est tiré de la parole de Dieu révelée dans la 
Bible, et la parole biblique a besoin d’interprétation ; et pour ecla il faut esprit 
éclaire, La Bible elle-méme dit qu’elle n’est pas une loi de la eroyance. 

“L’esprit de Jésus-Christ est seul juge de tout ; et si l’on pouvait supposer que 
I’Eglise fat jamais abandonnée de ect esprit, elle serait morte. Elle trouve dans 
les actes de sa fondation et de son passé le fil conducteur qui la conduit hors du 
labyrinthe des erreurs humaines, ainsi que la regle des développements de sa doe- 
trine ; mais esprit de Jésus-Christ, qui doit survivre en elle, si elle doit étre une 
Eglise, est son véritable guide et son unique juge, ainsi que ’unique juge des siens. 
Pour donner earriére a cet esprit, il faut assurément que l’Eglise ait un développe- 
ment et une constitution qui mettent ses membres en état de travailler sérieusement 
au temple du Seigneur. Quoique V’Eglise soit dans Etat et se trouve dans de 
hombreux rapports avee la vie politique et celle du peuple, l’Eglise, considérée dans 
Son essence, n'est pas une institution de ’Etat. Mais notre Kglise a regu, par son 
développement historique, une forme qui ne lui permet pas développer avec énergie 
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toute sa force vitale. Nous prenons la liberté de manifester dés a présent nos vanux 
et nos priéres modestes sur le mode et la forme de cette institution, Mais, apres 
avoir examine l'état actuel de nos rapports ecclésiastiques, nous avons cru que 
notre devoir nous commandait de déclarer respectueusement a Votre Majesté que 
I’ Eglise evangélique, si elle veut aspirer avec une force nouvelle a sa haute desting. 
tion, a besoin d’une nouvelle constitution qut lui en donne le moyen avee la par- 
ticipation énergique de ses membres. 

“ C’est pourquoi nous prions humblement Votre Majesté de vouloir bien ordonner 
aux autorités chargées du gouvernement de I’Eglise de ne limiter en aucune 
maniére Ia liberté de la doctrine dans I’ Eglise évangélique, autant que ces doctrines 
ne sont pas en opposition avee la morale publique et ne compromettent point la 
sireté et la prospérité de l’Etat. Nous prions en outre humblement Votre Majesté 
de vouloir bien ordonner qu’une commission de membres ecclésiastiques et laiques 
de l’Eglise protestante soit convoquée dans toutes | les provinces du royaume pour 
préparer un projet de constitution de notre Eglise qui soit en rapport avee leg 
besoins actuels et qui devra, aprés discussion dans les synodes_provinciaux, et 
accord avee un synode général, devenir, avec la haute sanction de Votre Majesté, 
la base de la vie religieuse de administration et du gouvernement de |’ Eglise dans 
notre Eglise évangélique.—Suivent les signatures. 

“ Berlin, 22 aout 1845.” 


Voici la réponse du Roi :— 


“ J’ai donné a la municipalité de Berlin un long délai pour qu'elle ett le temps 
de réfiléchir Asa démarche. Je n’ai consenti & écouter adresse que sous la con. 
dition qu’elle me serait présentée et lue par la municipalité elle-méme, Je me 
plaisais & espérer qu’elle envisagerait cette question sous un autre aspect, et qu'elle 
tinirait par voir ce qu'il y a d’étrange a débiter en ma présence, face a face avec 
moi, une longue dissertation théologique. Enfin, Messieurs, vous l’avez voulu et 
j'ai souserit & votre vou. J’accorde volonticrs a la premiére autorité de ma chére 
ville natale ce que je refuserais a d’autres. C’est un privilége da aux sentiments 
de véritable fidélité au Roi, dont cette municipalité a constamment donné l’exemple 
aux habitants de la capitale. Vous avez parlé, j’ai Gcouté ; maintenant je vais 
repondre, autant que je le puis, aprés avoir prété Vorcille a votre adresse. 

‘La municipalité parait prendre un grand intérét aux affaires ecclésiastiques ; il 
faut done supposer qu’elle connait a fond la situation légale de notre Eglise évan- 
celique ; elle doit savoir que lorsqu’a l’époque de la réformation le pouvoir ecelé- 
siastique perdit ses chefs, l’Eglise et les réformateurs eux-mémes transmirent l’auto- 
rité spirituelle au souverain du pays, Cette autorité est done une des prérogatives 
de ma couronne, et en augmente le fardeau. Elle m’impose une pénible tache ; 
mais elle me confére aussi le droit incontestable et incontesté de veiller a Vorganisas 
tion de l’Eglise. Je m’abstiens de l’exercer ; les cing années de mon regne le prou- 
vent ; et remarquez ceci, Messicurs, car ¢’est le point culminant de ma réponse, jé 
m'abstiens, parceque je suis d’avis que I’Kglise doit procéder par elle-méme. Feu 
le roi, mon pere, lui a fait un don précieux en la dotant des synodes. 

“A la vérité, Vancienne administration du département des cultes n’était pas 
favorable & cette institution, aussi la négligea-t-elle. Sous le ministre actuel, qui 
soffraie aussi peu que moi des lumieéres ct de la publicité, ces synodes ont repms 
une vie nouvelle, Les synodes sont les organes compétents pour proclamer Topi 
nion de l’Eglise. S'ils prennent [initiative d’une nouvelle organisation de I’ Eglise, 
alors je mettrai volontiers la main a l’couvre, et je bénirai le jour ot je pourral 
remettre le pouvoir ecelésiastique & qui de droit ; mais sans cette initiative des 
organes legitimes, je ne ferai rien. Du reste, je dois contester a la municipalité 
toute initiative ou toute intervention danslorganisation de ’Eglise évangélique 5 J? 
lui reconnaitrais volontiers le droit moral, si elle avait rempli & un degré éminent 
ses devoirs de patronage ; si, en d'autres circonstances, elle avait manifesté le 
meme intérét pour les affaires ecclésiastiques ; si, enfin, elle avait respected les liens 
de la fraternité protestante. 

* Mais, la main sur la conscience, Messieurs, il ne m’est vraiment pas possible 
de vous reconnaitre ce droit moral. Jetez un regard sur la situation du clerg¢ 
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cette eapitale. En aucune ville, grande ou petite, de ce royaume, on ne prend si 
peu de souci de la charge des ames! _ II est un fait qu il importe surtout de ne pas 
perdre de vue, quelque incroyable quwil paraisse, et pourtant, il est vrai, c’est que, 
gous Frédéric-Guillaume lorsque la ville ne comptait que de 60 a 70 mille 
habitants, le nombre des pretres était en réalité, et non pas proportionnellement, 
beaucoup plus considérable qu’il ne est aujourd’hui, que le chiffre de la population 
de Berlin s’éléve & 400,000.—On a souvent tenté de mettre fin a cet intolérable 
état de choses, 

“Des particuliers, des communes, feu mon pére et moi-méme, tous nous avons 
entrepris cette wuvre. Mais tous ces efforts ont toujours éprouvé de si facheuses 
entraves, que ce n’est qu’a force de temps et de labeur que quelques-uns ont eu du 
sucees, tandis que tous les autres ont échoué, 

“ Récemment encore, Messieurs, la fraternité protestante a recu de douloureuses 
atteintes, quand vous avez rejeté la requéte que vous adressaient des protestants 
Anglicans pour avoir temporairement la jouissance en commun d'une des églises 
dépendant de l’autorité municipale, et cela au moment ot, sans avoir, a ce que je 
crois, regu la demande, vous offriez aux dissidents de l’Eglise romaine l’usage de 
deux temples. Les choses étant ainsi, je ne puis malheureusement accorder a la 
municipalité un droit moral que je voudrais bien lui reconnaitre. Pour finir, je 
vais aborder ce qui m’a le plus péniblement affecté dans votre adresse, Vous 
désignez sous le nom de parti les véritables fidéles de lEglise évangélique. Rien 
ne m’a plus vivement affligé. Mais vous ne vous étes pas arrété 1a. Vous accusez, 
bien que d'une maniére détournée, mais cependant assez explicite, mon gouverne- 
ment de favoriser un parti. Sur ce dernier point, Messieurs, je contiens mon 
ressentiment par respect pour ma propre dignité et pour celle de la magistrature. 
Du reste, j’ajouterai quelques mots. 

“La municipalité s’est laissé tellement aveugler par son zéle, qu’elle profére un 
nom et le donne comme bannicre d’une opinion a laquelle, avee plus de calme, moi- 
meme ou chacun de vous, nous ne pourrions reprocher qu’une trop grande ardeur 
dans Paccomplissement des devoirs imposés par votre serment, et une maniére de 
les comprendre dans un sens étroit. En cela, je serais parfaitement d’accord avec 
vous. Vous accusez ces hommes aupreés de moi, en un moment ot notre Eglise est 
le plus affligée et le plus outragée par ceux qui ont prété a notre religion le méme 
serment que les hommes qui sont en butte a vos accusations, Ces serments ont 
été prétés spontanément, solennellement, a la face des saints autels, et ceux qu’ils 
tiennent liés préchent lapostasie, emploient des moyens illégaux, excitent le peuple 
et le convoquent en assemblées. 

“ T’adresse n’en mentionne aucun, et ne frappe pas d’une juste réprobation ces 
mences inoules. ‘Toute l'Europe a les yeux sur nous et sur les agitations de notre 
Hglise. Que doivent penser de l’état de notre Eglise et de notre patronage les 
confessions étrangéres et les hommes impartiaux entre eux, lorsque la municipalité 
de Berlin cléve, en présence de son roi, des accusations si dures contre ceux qui 
sont trop fidéles, tandis que, pour les autres, qui ont tous les criteriums (denen auch 
nicht ein Criterium fehlt), qui dcsignent un parti et un parti trés dangereux, le con- 
seil municipal n’exprime aucune plainte? Voila ce qui m’a profondément affligé ; 
ie Z deplore comme un malheur, et je vous en exprime toute ma désappro- 
dation, 

“La véritable amitié ne consiste que dans la sineérité: sous ce rapport, j’ai 
fourni ma part, en vous exprimant franchement et sérieusement, selon ma con- 
Science, mon opinion, & vous, que je me plais 4 appeler mes amis. Ii existe depuis 
400 ans, entre ma dynastie et votre ville un beau lien qui a produit les plus 
heureux résultats, Dans l’assurance que mes paroles, bien interprétées, fortifieront 
" Te ce lien, je vous congédie en yous donnant I’assurance de ma bien- 
eillance, 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC. 


1. Jenyns’ Observations on Natural History. 2. Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of England.—Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia. 3. Allies’ Church of 
England cleared. 4. Proceedings of Archxological Institute. 5. Todd on 
Antichrist. 6. Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography. 7. Schiller’s Works. &. 
Plummer’s Clergyman’s Assistant. 9. Outlines of the Christian Faith, 10, 
Winterton, by Mrs. Vidal. 11. The Church, &c., by Me Neile. 12. Brown's 
Justin Martyr. 13. Bennett on the Eucharist. 14. Gatty’s Sermons, 15, 
Whitley on the Life Everlasting. 16. Bishop Parry on the Ordination Vows, 
17. Hastings’ Sermons. 18. Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge. 19. Harington’s 
Succession of Bishops. 20. Miscellaneous, 


1.—Observations on Natural History: with an Introduction on 
Habits of Observing, as connected with the Study of that Science 
‘Also a Calendar of Periodic Phenomena in Natural History; 
with Lemarks on the Importance of such Registers. By the Rew 
Leonarp JEnyns, J/.A., &c. London; Van Voorst. 


Tne author of this pleasing and instructive volume, is one of the 
rather numerous class of writers who have followed in the track 
of the venerable author of the Natural History of Selborne; a 
publication which will always be perused with fresh delight by every 
observer of the beauties and marvels of creation. The work 
before us owes its origin to the preparation of notes for a new 
edition of the History of Selborne, during which a body of 
materials accumulated, a considerable proportion of which now 
makes its appearance as a separate work. Of the value and 
interest of Mr, Jenyns’ observations there cannot be any question, 
Any competent observer who with pencil in hand will regularly, 
and systematically, for a series of years note down the habits an 
manners of animals, and the various phenomena presented by 
the operations of nature, cannot fail to accumulate facts equally 
valuable and interesting. The resourees of nature are inexhaust- 
ible, and furnish a neyer-failing souree of new and important 
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information. There is great justice in Mr. Jenyns’ remarks on 
this point. 


Let none think,” he says, “that because we have so many works 
conducted on the plan of White’s, and so much on record in these days 
respecting the habits of animals, there is nothing more to be learnt. 
Ray has remarked, that sd rich is nature, that a man born a thousand 
ages hence will still find enough left for him to do and notice. The 
field open to the observer is really inexhaustible ; and this is not more 
true in respect of the immense number of species inhabiting this globe, 
than of what is requisite to perfect the history even of those known. 
In how very few cases, if any, can we say that we have attained to a 
complete knowledge of any one species, so as to give a detailed account 
of all its characters and instincts, and the degree to which these are 
liable to be affected by an alteration in the circumstances of its life. 
To those who travel in foreign and remote countries, still more to those 
who are stationed in localities but seldom visited by man, the force of 
this remark must be obvious.”—p. 12. 


The following observations, on the pleasure which arises from 
such studies of the works of God, are well expressed :— 


“There is much pleasure in watching and registering such natural 
phenomena as we last alluded to, whether, after all, we turn them to 
any account or not. Many persons have found their chief happiness 
ina habit of observing the life and manners of the animals in their 
immediate neighbourhood, without any view to the facts so acquired 
being made subservient to the progress of zoology. We would throw 
no hindrance or discouragement in the way of such observers. We 
desire not to say any thing that might tend to check their inquiries, 
though no benefit were thereby to accrue to the higher departments of 
the science. For we are deeply sensible ourselves of the pleasure which 
attends an observing habit of mind, as well as its usefulness in other 
ways, besides its bearing upon the general objects of science. When a 
man has learnt to take an interest in the varied operations of nature, 
which are every where being carried on about him, and has acquired 
the habit of directing his attention to such matters, and keeping his 
senses always alive to any new information thereby afforded him, he has 
made himself almost independent of outward circumstances. He has 
opened to himself a source of occupation and mental enjoyment, but 
little affected by the ordinary vicissitudes of life.” 


Mr. Jenyns observes on the profit and improvement which 
might be derived from such studies by many persons, who are not 
tied down by their circumstances to any particular employment, 
aud who are content to do nothing. Such persons, he argues, 
might more agreeably fill up their time, and contribute to their 
happiness, by applying their minds to the great book of nature 
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ever opon before them. A moral and religious frame of mind 
would be promoted by such a habit. | 


As a further encouragement to the forming a habit of observing the 
works of nature, we might mention, what has been so often alluded to, 
its tendency to foster, if not to generate, a devout turn of mind towards 
their adorable Author. Undoubtedly it has this effect, when there is no 

rverseness or viciousness of temper present to counteract it. In 
watching the habits of animals and the provision made for their welfare 
and happiness, in noting their varied instincts, their art and stratagems 
to obtain the necessary support for themselves and young, their mode 
of defending themselves against their enemies, and all their ways, 80 
replete with matter for reflection and astonishment, we cannot but trace 
the finger of their Great Creator ; we cannot but consider all we see as 
affording the clearest indications of His over-ruling Providence.” 


We do not like such expressions as the ‘ works of nature.” 
In the present day, more especially, when pantheistic notions are 
becoming extensively prevalent, it would be well to abstain from 
the use of any language which may be unintentionally made con- 
ducive to the promotion of such fatal errors. Mr. Jenyns lays 
down a series of practical rules for observing the phenomena of 
nature. He shows by examples the necessity of accuracy, and 
freedom from prejudice or from devotion to a particular class of 
ideas. He urges the importance of distinguishing between the 
attendant circumstances, and prescribes the most approved method 
of p8 ye for facts. We select the following as illustrative of 
his mode of treating this part of the subject :— 


“ Perhaps it will be thought, to act upon the plan just suggested re- 
quires much patience on the part of the observer : but we fear without 
patience a man will never be a proficient in natural history, more than 
in any other department of science; at least he can learn but little ofthe 
habits of animals from his own autopsia. And perhaps it is not suf- 
ficiently known or considered how near it may be possible to get even 
to the most timid animals, to watch them in their actions, if the observer 
will be occasionally content to remain still and motionless for a few 
minutes. We have seated ourselves in a wood, and, while keeping per- 
fectly quiet, without moving a limb, have had the hares sporting at our 
very feet, as if quite unconscious of our proximity: the same thing has 
occurred with the water-rat, one of the shyest of our native quadrupeds, 
and which in general darts into the water with great rapidity on the 
slightest alarm. It is moving objects, or the noise of some one 
approaching, which most readily frightens animals. Yet even when it 
becomes necessary to advance, in order to see.any thing of their ways, 
as where they are feeding at a distance in open grounds, we may 
sometimes, by dint of great caution and patience, get almost completely 
up to them without causing them to fly. We must only be careful to 
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take very short steps, and at intervals, a.ways desisting the moment 
our object shows any apprehensions, and remaining stock-still till we 
see it resuming its former state of ease, and returning to its food, or to 
whatever else itis occupied with. By these means, we remember once 
succeeding in actually getting so close to an old rabbit, feeding upon a 
lawn, as to secure it with a common walking-stick, where there was 
nothing whatever to conceal our approach to the animal, which appeared 
in perfect health and nowise disabled.” —pp. 43, 44.) 


We select the following amusing anecdotes illustrative of 
instincts and force of habit in dogs :— 


“ A lady living in the neighbourhood of my own village had some 
years back a favourite Scotch-terrier, which always accompanied her in 
her rides, and which was also in the habit of following the carriage to 
church every Sunday morning. One summer the lady and her family 
were from home several weeks, the dog being left behind. The latter, 
however, continued to come to church by itself for several Sundays in 
succession, galloping off from the house at the accustomed hour, so as 
to arrive at the time of the service commencing. After waiting in the 
church-yard a short time, it was seen to return quiet and dispirited 
home. The distance from the house to the church is three miles, and 
beyond that at which the ringing of the bells could be ordinarily heard. 

. . » The same lady has communicated to me an anecdote, somewhat 
similar to the above, but more extraordinary. This related to a poodle- 
dog belonging to a gentleman in Cheshire, which it appears was in the 
habit of not only going to church, but of remaining quietly in the pew 
during service, whether his master was there or not. One Sunday the dam 
at the head ofa lake in that neighbourhood gave way, so that the whole 
road was inundated. The congregation in consequence consisted of 
a very few, who came from some cottages close by, but nobody attended 
from the great house. The clergyman informed the lady, that whilst 
reading the psalms, he saw his friend the poodle come slowly up the 
aisle dripping with wet, having swam above a quarter of a mile to get 
to church. He went into the usual pew, and remained quietly there to 
the end of the service."—pp. 70, 71. 


There is something truly astonishing in these instances. The 
most extraordinary feature in them is the knowledge evinced of 
the lapse of time. How is it conceivable that these animals could 
have become aware that another Sunday had arrived? We do 
not distrust Mr. Jenyns in the least, but we own that these tales, 
at first reading, seemed to us to have somewhat of the Mun- 
chausen character. At the same time stories are certain] 
current about the sagacity of dogs which “fe to be we 
founded, and which do not in any degree fall short of those 
which we have extracted above. obs 

At the conelusion of this work there is a calendar of periodic 
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henomena, containing in a tabular form the result of the author's 
observations, for a period of eleven years, of the periods at which 
the animal and vegetable world pass through their principal 
changes. On the whole the volume 1s highly creditable to its 
author, and we can safely recommend it as an agreeable and useful 


supplement to the History of Selborne. 


u.—1. The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, according to 
the Uses of Sarum, Bangor, York, and Hereford, and the 
Modern Roman Liturgy, arranged in parallel columns. By 
the Rev. Wittiam Maske, M.A. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Pickering. 

2. Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiw Anglicane, or occasional Offices 
of the Church of England, a to the ancient use of Salis- 
bury, the Prymer in English, and other Prayers and Forns, 
with Dissertations and Notes. By the Rev. Wit.1amM Mas- 
KELL, M.A. In Two Volumes. London: Pickering. 


Amonest the various writers who have, of late years, applied 
themselves to the study of ritual subjects, Mr. Maskell is most 
honourably distinguished by the research and labour which he 
has bestowed on the illustration of the Liturgies and Ritual of 
the English Church prior to the Reformation. The second work 
in our list has, in our opinion, greater claims to notice than the 
first, comprising as it does, a mass of rites which have never been 
before brought within the reach of the ordinary purchaser and 
reader. Its contents are various. ‘Two dissertations are pre- 
fixed, the first on the “ancient service books of the Church of 
England,” in which the author treats, at far greater length and 
with much more minuteness of detail than any previous writer 
has done, on the complicated and curious questions connected with 
the service books of the ages prior to the Reformation. The 
variety of names by which these books are designated, and the 
difference which is frequently found between the contents of two 
volumes bearing the same appellation, renders this study one of 
no ordinary difficulty ; and, while it is of course desirable that 
accuracy of idea should be attained on the subject by those 
who are engaged in researches bearing on ritual antiquities, it 
must be confessed, that few persons would have gone through 
the toil and labour which Mr. Maskell has bestowed on what is 
perhaps more a subject of bibliographical and antiquarian interest, 
than of any very high ecclesiastical or theological importance. 
The dissertation, however, bears the most undeniable marks of 
research and industry ; and those who peruse it will certainly not 
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be in much danger of mistaking the Missal for the Breviary, or 
the Manual for the Hore. In a bibliographical and antiquarian 

int of view, there is much to interest and instruct in this 
of Mr. Maskell’s work. We may be accused of illiberality ; but 
we should have been glad if Mr. Maskell had abstained here and 
elsewhere from so much of complimentary allusion to Dr. Rock 
and other clergy of the Romanists in England. Of Dr. Rock’s 
work the ‘‘ Hierurgia” we have formed a far lower estimate than 
Mr. Maskell seems to have done. However good as a compilation 
of the information on the Roman mass which has been supplied 
by writers whose works are very easily accessible, and as showing 
the actual practice of its ceremonies in the present day, we cannot 
observe the slightest signs of originality or research. The most 
ordinary statements of ritualists are accepted without any attempt 
at criticism. Almost the only part of the work which exhibits 
reading, and which was new to the English public at the time, 
was the argument in behalf of certain Romish practices, grounded 
on the ancient sepulchral monuments and other relics found at 
Rome; but this was, we apprehend, suggested by, if not derived 
from Dr. Wiseman’s works. On the whole, whatever may be 
Dr. Rock’s familiarity with the service books of his own com- 
munion, and however he may be thus enabled to solve antiquarian 
difficulties connected with the service books immediately before 
the Reformation, we certainly cannot award to him any high 
character for learning and originality as a ritualist, and we should 
have been glad if Mr. Maskell had not made quite such frequent 
or complimentary reference to his writings. 

We extract the following passage as illustrative of the views of 
the author of this learned publication :— 


_ “Some men, I trust but few, would have thought it almost necessary 
in such a discussion to make frequent observations upon the contents 
of the volumes under examination: to point out the absurdity of a 
tubric or the interruption of a response; to exclaim against the want 
of vital Christianity in an age which could be content with such and 
such forms of devotion; and against the excess of superstition which 
could alone account for the gorgeousness of this procession, or the 
abasement of that humiliation ; which required, if we may so speak, such 
4 multitude of service books: closing up the whole with loud con- 
gratulations upon the blessings which we now enjoy in the possession of 
the Common Prayer-book. From all such I have carefully abstained ; 
and this, not because I do not fully value and appreciate our present 
Prayer-book, but because I am sure such remarks would have been 
utterly out of place. 

_“ We have not been examining volumes of the same character and 
kind as those with which, to the injury of true and lively devotion, 
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countries are at this time inundated, which are immediately subjected 
to the authority of the Church of Rome. Such as are the psalters of 
Bonaventure, the litanies of the Blessed Virgin, and many others, It 
is not to be denied, that some of the old “ Hore,” of the Salisbury use 
especially, contained prayers and recommendations of prayers, which 
were the unhealthy produce of a period in the history of the Church of 
England, when the people and rulers, if they were anxious to pray more 
frequently than in modern times, were not so careful as they ought to 
have been about the language in which their petitions were couched, the 
matter which was in them, and to whom they were addressed. But, 
objectionable as such portions of the ancient service books were, they 
are not to be compared with the almost innumerable manuals of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for the use of which in the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, and their recommendation to the laity, 
universal as we know it is, I am at a loss even to conceive an excuse, 
An attempt has lately been made to introduce some such again among 
ourselves : adaptations, and so-called corrected editions, which cannot 
be looked upon without grave suspicion, and which we hope may have 
failed of success. Not by a stubborn resistance against what is really 
Catholic and good, not by an easy reception of what is at best but 
doubtful, and has certainly been mischievous : not by an ignorant and 
indiscriminating hatred of the rites and worship of other branches of the 
Church of Christ, not by a varnishing over of abuses which cannot be 
denied, and by a stealthy introduction of observances which we know 
have done injury, in fact, both to faith and practice, can we hope to 
restore once more the interrupted unity of the Church, and ourselves to 
the inestimable blessings which must be the result.” 


We think such sentiments are in every respect deserving of 
approbation, and sincerely hope that they may become generally 
prevalent. 

Mr. Maskell lias some curious remarks on the question of the 

ssibility of changing the Christian name at confirmation. Prior 
to the Reformation, the bishop at confirmation might substitute 
a new name for that which was given at baptism ; and Lord Coke 
says that ‘if a man be baptized by the name of Thomas, and 
after, at his confirmation by the bishop, he is named John, his 


name of confirmation shall stand good. And this was the case of 


Sir Francis Gawdie, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
whose name by baptism was Thomas, and his name of confirmation 
Francis: and the name of Francis, by the advice of all the judges, 
he did bear, and afterwards used in all his purchases and grants.” 
Burn is, it seems, of opinion, that the bishop has now no su 

power of changing the name at confirmation, as he alleges that, at 
the last review of the Book of Common-Prayer, the office of eon- 
firmation was altered, so that the bishop does not pronounce the 
name of the person to be confirmed, me therefore cannot alter it. 
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But, as Mr. Maskell remarks, the change here alluded to has 
been made a century before, namely in 1552; and he therefore 
does not agree with Dr. Burn. ishop White Kennet, in a 
manuscript note preserved in a book in Mr. Maskell’s possession, 
states the following curious fact :— 


“Confirmation. (Mem.) On Sunday, December 21, 1707, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln confirmed a young lad in Henry VII. chapel ; who 
upon that ceremony was to change his Christian name: and accordingly 
the sponsors who presented him, delivered to the bishop a certificate 
which his lordship signed, to notify that he had confirmed such a person 
by such a name, and did order the parish minister then present to 
register the person in the parish book under that name. This was done 
by the opinion under hand of Sir Edward Worthey, and the like opinion 
of Lord Chief Justice Holt, founded on the authority of Sir Edward 
Coke, who says it was the common law of England, by which he meant 
the common custom of the Roman Church.”—p. cexix. 


The following passage bears on an important subject :— 


“T shall not extract any of the canons, which forbid the bodies of 
certain great criminals to be buried with the solemn offices of the 
Church; such as of perjured persons, adulterers, fornicators, suicides 
and others, This may be seen in the excepts of Egbert ; in the canons 
of King Edgar, in the laws of the Northumbrian Priests, &c. In even 
earlier times, almost as soon as the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, we 
have a proof, from the penitential of Archbishop Theodore, how strongly 
the Church detested the presence of buried bodies of sinful and un- 
baptized men within holy ground. ‘ Missam celebrare in ecclesia licet, 
ubi fideles ac religiosi sepulti fuerint. Si vero infideles, ac heretici, 
vel perfidi Judai sepulti fuerint, sanctificare vel missam celebrare non 
licet ; sed si apta videtur ad consecrandum, inde evulsis corporibus, et 
rasis - lotis parietibus, sanctificabitur, si antea consecratum fuit.”— 
cexli. 


The general principle of the ancient Canon Law certainly was, 
that the offices of the Church should not be celebrated over the 
remains of those whom, when living, she would not have per- 
mitted to receive her sacraments or rites. In the present day it 
seems to be ruled by ecclesiastical lawyers, that all who have 
received valid baptism, and who have not been denounced excom- 
municate or adjudged guilty of suicide, ought to be admitted to 
Christian bairial, On the principles usually laid down by eccle- 
siastical lawyers on this subject, we apprehend that there would 
be nothing to prevent, the burial with Phristian rites of & person 
who, after receiving baptism, had apostatized to Islamism or to 
the Jewish religion, and been formally admitted W circumcision 
or by formal profession of these false religions! If the existing 
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principles of ecclesiastical lawyers lead to this consequence, that 
a clergyman is, by our canons, liable to ecclesiastical censure for 
refusing to bury'a Mahommedan or a Jew, it ought to show 
them at once that they have altogether misunderstood the princi- 
les of the Canon Law. It is perfectly incredible that so great 
an absurdity could have been authorized by any ecclesiastical law, 
The celebration of general offices, in its obvious meaning, seems 
to be an act of religious communion with the deceased. It 
cannot be regarded as a mere act of civil respect. It seems 
therefore unreasonable that religious rites should be celebrated 
by the clergy over persons of a different religion from that of the 
Church; and the more fitting course would seem to be, that the 
remains of persons of a different religious persuasion from that of 
the Church should be interred in the Church cemeteries, in the 
resence of the clergy as witnesses of the fact; without the rites 
of the Church, but after the celebration of the religious cere- 
monies of the sect to which they had belonged, in the chapel of that 
communion, or in some private dwelling. We cannot suppose 
that the present anomalous state of our practice on this subject 
will be permitted to remain much longer without reform and 
correction in some shape. 
Mr. Maskell makes the following remarks on the use of holy 
water, which Romish ritualists ascribe to so early an origin as 
the second century :— 


‘ Although then of such general observance for many centuries in the 
Church of England, it seems allowed, as regards proofs, by the most 
learned writers of the Roman communion, that it was of no earlier 
introduction than about the ninth century. It is true that Bellarmin 
and Baronius labour, or rather without labour quietly lay down its 
apostolical origin, and that the hallowing of water to be so frequently 
used, rests upon the authority of the first ages of the Church. But we 
know the extreme views of those learned authors, and the objects for 
which they wrote: and a far more candid writer, Martene, declares that 
he — trace it beyond the time of which I have just spoken.” 
—p. celvi. 


The learned dissertations from which we have made the fore- 
going extracts are followed by a large number of offices in the 
original language, selected from the ritual books of the Salisbury 
use, accompanied by copious annotations. The offices included are, 
baptism—confirmation—purification—marriage—visitation of the 
sick—extreme unction—commending of souls—burial—form for 
blessing water—blessing of bread—various other benedictions— 


consecration of a Church—consecration of a cemetery—mode of 
holding a synod—excommunication—absolution—reception of 
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apostates. Mr. Maskell proposes to add a third volume, com- 
prising the Ordinal and the Coronation Service from the Sarum 
ntifical. There cannot be the least doubt of the value and 
interest of the work now before us, and of its fitness to occupy a 
lace in all clerical libraries. 

“The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England” is less com- 
rehensive in its contents than the work to which we have 
bitherto directed attention. It relates entirely to the office of 
the Holy Eucharist as celebrated previously to the Reformation 
in the En lish churches, and presents a tabular view of the 
variations in the offices according to the uses of Sarum, Bangor, 
York, and Hereford, compared with the modern Roman Liturgy. 
We should have thought that the latter feature in this work 
might have been advantageously replaced by a reference to the 
Sacramentary of Gregory the Great, which formed the basis of all 
these rites; or, at least, that it might have been added to the 
resent work. The Offices are illustrated by copious annotations 
selected from the principal writers on ritual subjects; and they 
are preceded by a very learned preface on the origin of Liturgies, 
and the various rites which have obtained in the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist. We extract the following interesting ob- 
servations in reference to the Form to be used at the distribution 
of the Sacred Elements, drawn up in 1548 :— 


‘Doubtless this was a good order of communion so far as it restored 
the cup once more to the laity; and the letter of the privy council to 
the bishops, which accompanied it, truly said, ‘that according to the 
first institution and use of the primitive Church, the most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ should be 
distributed to the people under the kinds of bread and wine.’ This, 
indeed, is a fact which the most learned supporters of the practice of 
Communion under one kind only do not attempt to deny; to use the 
words of Cardinal Bona: ‘Semper enim et ubique ab ecclesia pri- 
mordiis usque ad seeculum xu. sub specie panis et vini communicarunt 
fideles.’ No change, therefore, could be so justifiable, so necessary, as 
that which, after an interruption of some three hundred years, restored 
the undoubted practice of twelve hundred years, and of the age of the 
Apostles: and which, moreover, faithfully relying upon the command 
of our Blessed Lord, cut short all disputes upon a question which 
involves very terrible consequences, viz., how far Communion under 
one kind only is Communion at all. 

“ Again, this order of Communion was a most praiseworthy step 
towards a revival of the Liturgy in ‘a tongue understanded of the 
people.’ I do not deny that stronger reasons have been produced by 
many authors for the sufferance, it cannot be put upon higher grounds, 
of a dead or foreign language in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
than ever have been, or can be alleged for the denial of the cup: but 
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these avail not in those cases, where liturgies are adapted by learned 
men, and under the guidance and authority of national Churches, to the 
gradual changes which, as time goes on, must take place in the vulgar 
tongue. Hence it may remain a question, whether we do not too 
hastily nowadays translate our Common Prayer Book, or at least the 
more solemn parts of it, those I mean relating to the due administration 
of the Sacraments, into the languages of heathen people, which we do 
not ourselves fully understand? One thing is unhappily most certain: 
an easy door is opened for designing men to intrude their own heretical 
opinions. Secure from almost the possibility of detection, innumerable 
errors may be foisted in, and the most important doctrines of the faith 
perverted, under the apparent sanction of the Catholic Church of 
England ; the truths of Regeneration in Baptism be denied, or of the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of our Blessed Saviour in the 
Holy Eucharist... . 

“The evil which must follow a stubborn, because unnecessary, adhe- 
sion to the use of a dead tongue in the public offices of the Church, is 
not unacknowledged by several writers of the Roman communion. 
Thus Gerbert, whilst he dares not, perhaps, go so far as to own the 
necessity of translations, yet complains of the consequence in the case 
of those who, though ignorant of the language, are bound by their rules 
to recite the office daily. ‘ Dolendum vero est, illud deinceps penitus 
cessasse studium, ita ut hodie moniales nec quidquam intelligunt, quid 
psallant, contra Apostoli monitum et adhortationem.’ Extracts from 
earlier authors have been collected by Cassander, to which I would refer 
the reader; particularly directing his attention to one, Billet in Summa, 
who, speaking of the abuse in persisting in the observance of a dead 
language in his day, concludes: ‘ Videtur ergo potius esse tacendum, 
quam psallendum ; potius silendum, quam tripudiandum.’” 


Mr. Maskell discusses at some length the question which has 
of late arisen, whether non-communicants ought to be present 
during the administration of the Holy Communion, or whether 
their departure ought to be prevented. These questions are 
determined in the negative by Mr. Maskell, who, however, 
admits that the rubric of 1549 is not clear either way, but re- 
marks that, in the exhortation to negligent people in the various 
editions of the Common Prayer from 1552 until the revision in 
1662, we find a prohibition of remaining during the Holy Com- 
munion without partaking of it. This passage certainly seems 
decisive of the question so far as the practice of the Church 
is concerned: it, doubtless, established, and that even from 
1552, the custom which still exists in reference to the departure 
of non-communicants. At the revision of 1662, however, this 
passage was expunged, and thus far it seems that at present there 
18 no actual law bearing on the point; so that in this, as in so 
many other points, the guidance of general custom is to be fol- 
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lowed, unless there be a clear reason for exception in any parti- 
cular case. It seems clear, however, that it is not possible to 
maintain on any legal or canonical grounds the necessity of non- 
communicants remaining during the whole of the communion 
office. 

Mr. Maskell is of opinion that, when the Holy Communion is 
administered, non-communicants should withdraw as they usually 
do, after the Creed and before the Offertory. 

On the subject of the Reformers Mr. Maskell has the following 


remarks :— 


 T would not be understood as desirous to speak ill of the Reformers 
of the Church. There are at present two parties who hold very different 
opinions of their merits: the extreme of the one would exalt them to 
the standard of the great Fathers of the Catholic Church, of the Saints 
and Martyrs; the extreme of the other would depress them to the class 
of rash innovators, and speak of them in terms which may be, indeed, 
used of Peter Martyr, or Calvin, or Bucer. Rather let us, on the one 
hand, give what praise and honour may be justly due to their early 
exertions in the cause of truth, to which we owe our freedom from 
numerous errors and abuses which still overrun a large portion of the 
Church; let us, upon the other, disavow the lengths to which they were 
at last driven, not so much by the principle within, as by the pressure 
from without. Above all, let us remember that the Church of England 
has refused to ratify by her consent very many of the doctrines which 
have been attributed to her, by men who look upon the exiles at 
Frankfort, or upon Cranmer, and Hooper, and Latimer, and their 
decisions and indecisions, as her own and herself.”—p. xeviii. 


Mr. Maskell holds the opinion which Bishop Bull and others 
have maintained, that prayers for the departed are still included 
in our Liturgy. In this we are unable to agree with him; but 
he argues the point with moderation and ability. There is some 
degree of uncertainty whether the ‘ Use of Bangor” has yet 
been discovered. Mr. Maskell is of opinion that a MS. in his 
possession of about the year 1400 represents this ‘‘use ;” but 
the reasons which he alleges for his opinion do not seem to be in 
any degree conclusive. e are, however, indebted to him for 
his careful and diligent researches on ritual subjects; and in 
taking our leave of his publications we have to express the 
sbaam and the information which we have derived from their 
perusal, 
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i—The Church of England cleared from the Charge of Schism 
upon Testimonies of Councils and Fathers of the First Six Cen- 
turies. By Tuomas Rector of 


Launton, Oxon. London: Burns. 


A more important subject than that which Mr. Allies has here 
taken in hand cannot well be conceived ; and we are bound to 
say that he has executed his task in a manner which reflects the 
highest credit on his abilities, research, and honesty of purpose. 
Mr. Allies is no mere advocate of a favourite cause, and is 
entirely free from controversial acrimony. His work assumes 
rather the character of a conscientious inquiry than of a polemical 
discussion, and if its conclusions are firm and unhesitating they 
result from a careful and fair-minded and dispassionate induction 
of facts. He evidently entered on his task in a frame of mind 
which fitted him for arriving at a right conclusion. 


“ The writer,” he says, “ will not conceal that he took up this in- 
quiry for the purpose of satisfying his own mind. Had he found the 
Councils and Tathers of the first six centuries bearing witness /o the 
Roman supremacy, as at present claimed, instead of against it, he 
should have felt bound to obey them. As a priest of the Church 
Catholic in England, he desires to hold, and to the best of his ability 
will teach, all doctrines which the undivided Church always held. He 
finds by reference to those authorities, which could not be deceived, 
and cannot be adulterated, that while they unanimously held the 
Roman Primacy and the Patriarchal System, of which the Roman 
pontiff stood at the head, they as unanimously did not hold, nor even 
contemplate, that supremacy or monarchy which alone Rome will now 
accept as the price of her communion. They certainly do not recognise 
it, but their words and their actions most manifestly contradict it.”— 
Pref. p. v. 


The inquiry on which Mr. Allies has entered in this work 
appears to have been chiefly, if not entirely, suggested by the 
perusal of the work of Dr. Maistre in defence of the Papal Su- 
premacy, and by Mr. Newman’s arguments in reference to the 
same subject in his late publication on “Development.” Mr. 
Allies is evidently more than a match for these writers. He 
follows them through their citations, and triumphantly refutes 
the various arguments from Christian antiquity to which Ro- 
manists are fond of gon On the whole we have been much 
pleased with this work, and commend it with confidence to in- 


quirers into the doctrine of the Papal Supremacy. We do not 
go along with Mr. Allies in some of his opinions on other sub- 
jects, as stated in this book, which we think are occasionally 
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somewhat unguardedly expressed ; but altogether we have been 
much interested and gratified by its perusal. 


1v.—Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, at Winchester, September, 


mpccexLv. London: Longmans. 


Tuts volume is rich in papers which cannot fail to excite the 
liveliest interest amongst the numerous class, whose tastes lead 
them to Antiquarian inquiries. The most important and elabo- 
rate paper in the volume is that by Professor Willis, on the 
Architectural History of Winchester Cathedral. We cannot 
help smiling a little at the gravity with which the learned pro- 
fessor relates the monkish legends about the dimensions of the 
cathedral of Winchester, in the time of king Lucius, which are 
about as deserving of credit as the veracious history of Gulliver. 
But, setting aside such matters, the professor has certainly pro- 
duced a most valuable and’ curious history of the cathedral, derived 
from history, compared with the actual condition of the build- 
ing. Mr. Cockerell’s paper on the Architectural Works of 
William of Wykeham is also most ably executed. Mr. Smirke 
contends, and apparently very successfully, that the well-known 
hall at Winchester, which was supposed by Dr. Milner to have 
been a chapel, formed originally one of the halls in the royal 
palace of Winchester. The volume is rich in papers on other 
antiquarian topics, which we regret that space does not permit us 
to notice more particularly. The engravings and woodcuts, which 
are numerous, are executed in the most creditable way. 


v.—Six Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist in the 
Apocalypse of St. John. Preached before the University of 
Dublin, at the Donnellan Lecture. By James Hentuorn 
Toop, D.D., M.RLA., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dublin: University Press. 


Tue general object of this ably written work is to prove that the 
prophecies of the Apocalypse have been misunderstood by the 
majority of modern commentators in England, who have interpreted 
them in a merely figurative sense; and that they still remain to 
be fulfilled, in a literal sense. Dr. Todd argues with great learn- 
ing and ability against the opinions of those commentators who 
suppose certain symbols of the Revelation to have reference to 
the pope ; and this doubtless will render his work unacceptable to 
those who employ arguments based on such an interpretation, in 
controversy with Romanism. Dr. Todd is conscious of the jea- 
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lousy which is likely to be felt on this subject, and remarks on it 
as follows :— 


“The interpretation of prophecy advocated in the following pages is 
frequently represented, in popular declamations and invectives, as unfa- 
vourable to Protestantism, and as having a tendency to support the 
claims and peculiar doctrines of the Church of Rome. This prejudice, 
it is true, is often raised as a mere artifice of controversy ; but there are 
many sincere and serious persons who are really influenced and per- 
plexed by it, and whose scruples are entitled to every respect. To 
such persons it seems as if a powerful weapon were snatched from the 
armoury of Protestants, when we deny that the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse are fulfilled in the Romish corruptions: they imagine this 
denial to imply a more favourable view of the errors of the Church of 
Rome, and a less deep conviction of the evils inflicted by the Papal 
system on the happiness of man, than is quite consistent with an entire 
loyalty to the Reformation. 

“ But the first principle of the Reformation, submission to the para- 
mount authority of the written word of God, requires us to abandon the 
controversial interpretation of these prophecies. For if it be necessary 
to pervert the plain words of Holy Scripture; to deny and reject its 
literal and obvious meaning ; if it be necessary to represent the Roman 
Catholic religion as a virtual renunciation of every article of the faith, 
and to pronounce all its followers, as such, to be beyond the hope or 
possibility of salvation ;—if all this be necessary before we can apply the 
prophecies that speak of Antichrist to the corruptions of Romanism, then 
assuredly TRUTH requires us to abandon whatever advantages we may 
obtain from the use of such a weapon of controversy, even though those 
udvantages are twofold greater than they are.” 


This work cannot fail to attract the attention of all who are 
engaged in the study of the prophecies of Holy Scripture. 


vi. An Keelesiastical Biography, containing the Lives of Ancient 
Fathers and Modern Divines, interspersed with notices of Here- 
tics and Nchismatics, forming a brief history of the Church in 
every age. By Warren Farquuar Hoox, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. Vol. LI. London: Rivingtons. 


How the author of this most interesting volume can find time to 
accomplish the various works in which he is engaged, is a matter 
of surprise to every one who is acquainted with their variety and 
extent, and the effective way in which they are carried out. Few, 
if any, parishes in England, we believe, are under better manage- 
ment than the extensive viearage of Leeds; while there are few 
writers who are enabled to appear more frequently before the 
public. The work now before us is evidently the result of very 
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considerable study and application : it appears in monthly parts, 
ow price, and is collected into volumes from time to 


a very | 

_ The object seems to be to provide a work on Church his- 
tory, which shall be calculated at once to amuse and instruct the 
middling and lower classes, and young persons. For this pur- 

it seems admirably adapted. On the whole, judging from 
the volume before us, it promises to become a very useful work 
for circulation and reference in country parishes, and in Paro- 
chial Lending Libraries. 


vi. The Works of Frederick Schiller (Historical) Translated from 
the German, by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, WA. London: 


Bohn. 


Tur “Standard Library” of Mr. Bohn continues to sustain, in 
all respects, the character which it has acquired by the value and 
cheapness of the volumes included in the series, Of this series 
the work now before us bids fair to be one of the most impor- 
tant and valuable. It is the first volume of a new translation of 
the whole of Schiller’s works, It comprises the History of the 
Thirty Years’ War complete, and the History of the Revolt in 
the Netherlands, to the end of the third book. This history 
will be completed in the next volume, which will also include the 
Trial and execution of Counts Egmont and Horn; Wallenstein’s 
Camp; the Piccolomini; the Death of Wallenstein and Don 
Carlos. The series will be completed in four volumes, with the 
last of which will be given a Life of the Author. We have no 
doubt that this series will obtain an extensive sale. 


vit. The Olergyman’s Assistant in Visiting the Sick: to which 
are added the Offices for the Communion of the Sick, &e. By the 
Rev. Piummer, M.A., &c. London: Burns. 


Tuts little volume will be found very serviceable to young 
avg in affording hints and suggestions for the effective 
discharge of the important and difficult duty of visiting the sick. 
It consists of a series of “ Visits,” with exhortations, prayers, 
&c. suitable to each. The language of many parts of these forms 
being derived from old writers, the forms are not adapted to use 
in the present day without alterations ; but they supply a useful 
collection of hints. We are a little surprised to find Mr. Plum- 
ier apparently recommending the remainder of the consecrated 
elements to be committed to the flames, when the Rubric 80 
expressly enjoins them to be reverently received by the minister 
and some of the communicants present. 
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1x.—Outlines of the Christian Faith, in fifteen Short Lectures, 
By A CcercyMan or THE Cuurcn or Encianp. London: 


Burns. 


Few tasks can be more difficult to an educated man than that 
which the Reverend author of this little work has proposed to 
himself, to trace the general outline of Christianity as a doctrinal 
whole in such a form as is adapted to the instruction of ‘ humbler 
minds.” We fear that the author has not succeeded at least in 
making his pages intelligible to the uneducated. They are in 
fact more suited for young persons of an inquiring turn of mind, 
and whose general education has been attended to. Such ex- 
pressions as ‘the law of correlation,” &c. are only adapted for 
cultivated minds. 


x.— Winterton. By Mrs. Francis Author of the Tales 
for the Bush.” London: Rivingtons. 


A pLEASING little tale adapted to young persons. The narrative 
is simple and well told, and the conversations natural and well 
sustained. 


xt.—The Church and the Churches, &c. By the Rev. Hucu 
Mc &c. London: Hatchards. 


Tue able author of this work is, we think, more successful as a 
speaker and preacher than as a writer. The volume before us is 
heavy in more respects than one. The author seems to be very 
little more satisfied at the present condition of the English Chure 
than those whom he assails—the romanizing party. We select 
the following passage, which is deserving of attention :— 


‘In no society upon earth do the marks of ‘the Church of God in 
Christ’ appear more conspicuously —or, as the writer thinks, so con- 
spicuously,—as in the Church of England ; judged by her constitution 
and authorized standards. He is guided by the force of facts to feel,— 
but, feeling it, he cannot withhold the faithful avowal,—that, judged by 
her present practice, she is not entitled to such commendation. 

Yes, though our adversaries should mock at our complaints, though 
they should misrepresent as essential and inseparable parts of our sys- 
tem what we deprecate as departures from, and abuses of that system; 
and though they should ascribe to unworthy motives our continued 
attachment to our Church, notwithstanding the evils so exposed and 
deplored ; still our duty is clear; our attachment is sincere and unaltered: 
though this we freely confess, that to render that attachment abidingly 
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conscientious in existing circumstances, it must be continued under pro- 
test against the abuses. 

“Instead of being a fair counterpart of her standards, the present 
practice of the Church of England, viewed in her authoritative admi- 
nistration, is in many respects a deplorable contrast. Apostolical doctrine, 
in all the free grace and unsearchable riches of Christ, is plainly main- 
tained in her standards; and as plainly discountenanced by her rulers 
—with some exceptions. Apostolical fervour, in earnest prayer for the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, breathes through her Liturgy ; but is 
condemned as unhallowed enthusiasm, when expressed in any other 
than the very terms which have become familiar to the ear, while the 
life and power of their true meaning is far from the heart. . . . 

“ In her administration, there is an unfeigned and scarcely concealed 
horror of zeal, as of a most unorthodox aud ungentlemanlike quality, 
altogether unsuited to sober-minded and harmless Churchmen.” 

“In her standards, the Church of England is Protestant—emphati- 
cally Protestant; but in her present administration—thank God, not 
universally—but in a very influential section of her governing body, 
she is, to say the least, doubtful; softly expressing one opinion, and 
with infatuated inconsistency acting upon another; justly reproving 
Tractarianism, and substantially promoting Tractarians. The good 
sense of the country is shocked by such proceedings, and whether our 
rulers will believe the awful fact or not, it is a fact that the attach- 
ment of the lay members of the Church, in unnumbered multitudes 
throughout the kingdom, is becoming seriously relaxed.” 


We are bound to say, that although on very many points we 
are unable to concur with the able and eloquent author of this 
work, we admire the earnestness and sincerity with which his 
views are stated; nor have we observed rm of the acrimony 
which has unfortunately too frequently mingled in discussions on 
the subjects of the work before us. 


x11.—Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. Translated 
from the Greek, &c. By Henry Brown, M.A., Vicar of 
Netherswell, Gloucestershire. Cambridge: Deightons. 


Tuts is a reprint of a valuable and scarce translation of Justin 
Martyr’s dialogue with Trypho, which was executed about a 
century since. It is enriched by notes selected from the best 
commentators, and is neatly and correctly printed. 


xun—The Eucharist, its History, Doctrine, and Practice, with 
Meditations and Prayers suitable to that Holy Sacrament. By 
J. Bennert, M.D., Priest of the English Church, 


VOL. VI.—wNO. x1.—SsEPT. 1846. 
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_ Perpetual Curate of St. Pauls, Knightsbridge. Second Edition, 
London: Cleaver. 


Tuts is a new edition of a valuable and useful treatise, historical 
and practical, on the holy sacrament of the Eucharist. It is cal- 
culated for circulation amongst the well-informed and seriously 
disposed lay members of the Church, rather than for the use of 
the clergy or of the middling and lower orders. ‘The meditations 
and prayers which are subjoined to the historical part of the 
volume, are far superior to the generality of similar devotional 


exercises. 


xiv.— Sermons published at the request of his Congregation. By 
Autrrep Gatry, W.A., Vicar of Ecclesfield. London: 
Painter. 


Tuts volume comprises thirty sermons, addressed to a country 
congregation, in that style of forcible and simple exhortation 
which is the best adapted to their understandings. There is 
more of the character of sermons in these discourses than any 
that we have lately seen. They have all the characteristics of 
reality. We have no doubt that they will be found highly useful. 


xv.—The Life Everlasting: in which are considered the Inter- 
mediate State, the New Body and the New World, the Man in 
Heaven, Angels, the Final Consummate Life. By Joun Wuir- 
LEY, D.D., Rector of Ballymackey, and Chancellor of Killaloe. 
London: Longman. 


Tux object of this work, as stated by the author in his preface, 
is to evince that the soul is naturally and necessarily immortal ; 
and neither asleep nor dead in the grave—that virtue is more 
than mere words—that religion consists not in bare affirmatives 
and negatives, but in something real and vital, substantial and 
eternal, the soul first, and the man afterwards partaking of the 
life of the world to come. Dr. Whitley's style is rather didactic 
and hortatory than argumentative, but there is much both to 
please and instruct in his volume. 


xvi.—Ordination Vows: Practically considered in a series of 


Sermons. By Tuomas Parry, D.D., Lord Bishop of Barba- 
dos. London: Rivingtons. 


Tne little volume before us comprises a series of sound and ex- 
cellent discourses on the motives to the work of the ministry, the 
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outward call, teaching from Holy Scripture, Church conformity, 
and the Church’s need of both priests and deacons. These dis- 
courses are exactly what episcopal exhortations ought to be. We 
select the following passage in reference to the Burial Service :— 


“An office evidently designed to be used only over the remains of 
such as really were members of the Church, and died in her communion. 
Nor is there, perhaps, any part of our discipline which it were more 
desirable to restore to its original vigour than this. It is true that 
burial is no sacrament, and in no way affects the departed; it is also 
true, that it is better, if we must speak, to err on the side of charity 
than of severity; better, where the slightest doubt exists, to give the 
title of brother to a fellow sinner than withhold it, and to express some 
hope, however faint, than to speak the language of blank despair in the 
case of any one in any sense entitled to be called a Christian, and who 
may at the very last have touched the hem of the Saviour’s garment. 
But the duty is at best a painful one: and what an argument it ought 
to be with those who stray from the communion of the Church into 
irreligion, immorality, or schism, yet trust to receive at her hands a 
Christian’s burial! What an argument for repentance, to think that the 
Church not only mourns over them while living, but that even over their 
graves she will be unable to speak with confidence the language of 
Christian hope!” 


xvit.—Parochial Sermons from Trinity to Advent Sunday. By 
Henry James Hastines, M.A., Rector of Areley Kings. 
London: Hatchards. 


Tur sermons comprised in this volume are of a plain, practical 
character ; and, from what we have seen of them, we think the 
doctrines seem to be sound and useful. 


xvitl.—A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln. By 
Joun, Lorp Bisuor or Lincoun, delivered at the Triennial 
Visitation in 1846. London: Rivingtons. 


Tus charge abounds in topics of more than ordinary interest, at 
the present time. The moderation of the Church of England, 
as evinced in the Reformation, is shown by a historical survey. 
The impropriety of relaxing subscription to the Articles, or of 
introducing alterations in the Prayer Book, and the necessity of 
reviving ecclesiastical discipline, is argued in a most able and 
satisfactory way. We must lay before the reader some extracts 
on these subjects. 


“ Though there exists little desire on the part of the members of the 
Church to see the Articles revised, a wish has been expressed in cer- 
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tain quarters that subscription to them should no longer be required as 


"yk + a necessary preliminary to admission into Holy Orders, and to institu- 
3 Wade tion into a Benefice: nor can we well be surprised at the expression of 
of Be tg such a wish, when it has been gravely contended that men may sub- 
rh scribe them in a non-natural sense. But I would inquire of those who 
| ¢ a wish to do away with subscription to the Articles, whether they are 
ee, prepared to admit men to the office of teachers in the Church, without 
Wat a taking from them any security that they will inculcate the doctrines of 
rac ti the Church: or, if they deem a test necessary, what test will they sub- 
« fi al stitute? . . . If, therefore, we abolish subscription, we alter the terms 
ee on which the clergy hold their benefices, and pro tanto repeal the acts 
tte by which the Anglican branch of the Catholic Church is constituted the 
tes, soa Established Church of the realm; and under which the clergy derive 
their legal right to their temporalities."—pp. 13—16. 

Vea With reference to the questions affecting the celebration of 
hae “a Divine Service, the Bishop remarks that, 

‘ie . “The contents of the Book of Common Prayer may be classed under 
T, a two heads,—the Prayers and Thanksgivings, and other forms of devo- 
N a tion which the minister is to use:—on the Rubrics, or directions 
oe respecting the manner in which they are to be used,—respecting the 
POOH order, posture, the different parts of the sacred edifice in which they are 
Be, to be recited. There is doubtless a wide difference between the two, 
et in respect of their intrinsic value and importance. ..... Yet it is cer- 
c 2. tain that the clergy, when they promise to conform to the Liturgy, 
- * " bind themselves to conform to it in both its parts: not only to use the 
ts, form of words, but to use it in the manner prescribed by the Rubric. 
Rigs While, however, the object aimed at by the framers of the Act of Uni- 
he formity has, in its more important part, been in great measure attained, 
nhs they have not been equally successful in respect of the other part. 

Fy F Rare, comparatively, are the instances in which a clergyman ventures, 
a. in the celebration of public worship, to deviate from the prayers of the 
ata J Liturgy, or to introduce his own extemporaneous effusions: but wide 
pe. deviations have taken place in practice from the directions of the 
nae Rubric: and these deviations have now continued for so long a period, 
ae and the laity have become so accustomed to them, that the attempt to 
ey return to the letter of the Rubric is regarded and resented as an inno- 
ey vation.” —pp. 18, 19. 

34 _ The Bishop remarks on the great delicacy of reviving regula- 
; tions which have been allowed to fall into desuetude, and dis- 


Sy | courages young men especially from attempting alterations which 
Pe are likely to offend the feelings of congregations, unless some 
‘age great good is to be achieved by their revival. 

The Bishop calls attention to the following passage in the 
Archbishop's Encyclical Letter on these subjects :— 


All change in the performance of Divine Service, affecting the 
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doctrine of the Church by alteration, addition, or omission, I regard 
with unqualified disapprobation.’ Such change, is in truth, a dishonest 
act. The person who resorts to it admits that he is not satisfied with 
the doctrine of the Church as set forth in its formularies; and I can, 
in respect of the violation of moral obligation, discover little difference 
between the case of those who, while holding all Romish opinions, 
retain their position in the Established Church, and of those who 
change or wrest the words of the Liturgy in order to accommodate them 
to their own peculiar views of doctrine.”—p. 20, 21. 


We extract the following important passage in reference to 
ecclesiastical discipline :— 


“ A cursory inspection of the Reformatio Legum will suffice to show 
what were the sentiments of our Reformers respecting the maintenance 
of discipline in the Church. Many of the canons of 1603 are directed 
to that object: and the articles of inquiry, issued before every visitation 
of the diocese, are founded on those canons, But the canons having 
been pronounced to be not binding on the laity, presentments—with a 
view to the correction of offences against the laws of God—are rarely 
made, and the censures of the Church no longer operate to deter men 
from sin. I am aware that I am treading on dangerous ground when I 
venture to speak of a revival of those censures, and especially of excom- 
munication. Iam aware of the jealousy which exists—a jealousy which, 
looking back on the past, I cannot pronounce to be unfounded or unrea- 
sonable—of any measure which appears to place power in the hands of 
the clergy. But the national Church is now deprived of a power of 
which the possession is, as I have already observed, involved in the 
notion, and almost essential to the existence of a society,—the power of 
cutting off from the privileges of membership offenders against its au- 
thority and laws. The sense entertained by the framers of our Liturgy 
of the injury inflicted on the Church by the want of a penitential disci- 
pline, is forcibly expressed in the preface of the Commination Service. 
But if we proceed to inquire why we labour under that want, the answer 
must, I think, be, that the very aid which has been invoked to give 
effect to ecclesiastical censures—the aid of the State—has caused them 
to fall into disuse. The civil penalties, consequent upon a sentence of 
excommunication, has prevented the ecclesiastical authorities from pro- 
ceeding against offenders. They shrink from the attempt: not more 
from an apprehension of the clamour which the infliction of those penal- 
ties would create, than from a sense of their unsuitableness to accomplish 
the true end of spiritual censures,—the awakening of the conscience of 
the transgressor. My conclusion therefore is, that in order to restore 
to those censures their due authority, we must disconnect them with all 
civil penalties. The offences against which they are directed are trans- 
gressions of the Divine Law; and the motive which the Church ought 
to propose in order to deter men from offending is fear, not of the tem- 

poral penalties inflicted by human laws, but of the eternal punishments 
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denounced in God’s Law against sin. To pronounce an offender ex. 
communicate, and then to call in the civil power, is to confess at once 
that the Church is not invested by its Divine Founder with any external 
coercive power, and that it is desirous to obtain that which He never 


intended to confer on it.”—p. 28—30. 


We commend to the attentive consideration of our readers the 
subsequent remarks of the learned prelate on this most important 
subject, and also his just censure of that absurd congeries of sec- 
tarians entitled the “ Evangelical Alliance.” The concluding 

rt of the charge is also replete with excellent advice in re- 
erence to the true method of resisting Romish attempts at 
sir 9 namely, by making our own system as efficient as 


possible in every way. 


x1x.—The Succession of Bishops in the Church of England un- 
broken; or, the Nag’s Head Fable refuted. With a Postscript 
on the Ordination Services of Edward the Sixth, in reply to the 
Yinth Letter of the Rev. J. Spencer Northcote. by K. C. 
Harincton, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter, &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Tue author of this tract, whose research and erudition are well 
known to the public, as the author of a valuable work on the 
“ Object, Importance, and Antiquity of the Rite of Consecration 
of Churches,” has now added to the obligations under which he 
has placed all good Churchmen by the publication of the season- 
able and well written pamphlet of which we have transcribed the 
title. In this tract Mr. Harington satisfactorily disposes of the 
absurd and wicked fable of the Nag’s Head Consecration,—a 
fable which is produced and reproduced by those who are fully 
aware of its falsehood. Mr. Harington’s refutation of Mr. 
Northcote’s objections to the validity of the form of consecration 
in the ordinal of Edward VI. is also most complete. The tract 
will be found useful for circulation where attempts are made to 
throw doubt on the validity of the English ordinations. 


xx.— Miscellaneous. 


A usrrut tract entitled “ Dialogues on Confirmation” has rare 
been published by Mr. Burns. Tt explains in a clear and int 
ligible way the various branches of the Christian covenant, and 
the vows which are renewed at confirmation. A little man 
entitled “* A Few Words of Advice to a Public School Boy, by 
an Assistant Master ” (Rivingtons), comprises a series of bri 
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rules and practical suggestions as to conduct at a public school, 
which cannot fail to be very useful. A Visitation Sermon on 
“The Means of Increasing the Efficiency of the Church,” by the 
Rev. James A. Beaumont, M.A. (Leeds: Harrison), assigns 
reasons for a large increase in the numbers of bishops and clergy. 
A Visitation Sermon, by the Rev. H. Almack, D.D., describes 
the defective state of the popular religion of the day, and points 
out as a remedy an increased faithfulness on the part of the 
clergy in the discharge of their ordination vows. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a copy of 
a Discourse delivered at Newark, New Jersey, by the Rector, 
the Rev. M. H. Henderson (New York). This discourse was 
delivered on the Centennial Anniversary of the granting the 
Charter of the Church at Newark ; and it assumes an historical 
character, which, on such an occasion, was doubtless full of in- 
terest to those who heard it. 

Amongst periodical publications we have to notice the ‘* Eccle- 
siologist ” as being continued with unabated interest. ‘‘ Sharpe’s 
London Magazine” is establishing its reputation as the cheapest, 
and one of the best of the periodical publications of the day. 
“The West of England Miscellany” appears to be well and ably 
conducted. ‘‘'The Churchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine, or 
Guide to Christian Truth,” appears to be “evangelical” in its 
principles. It is written with spirit and ability, and appears to 
be, at present, chiefly occupied in the defence of the Church of 
England against the attacks of Dissenters. 
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America.—Popish Occupation of the Oregon Territory.—Hardly 
has the dispute between England and America on the division of the 
Oregon territory been brought to a peaceable termination, when the 
Popish papers announce the fact that the whole of the territory has 
been claimed for the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. In the exercise 
of this assumed universal jurisdiction over the whole earth, the territory 
has been divided into eight dioceses, one of which is to have an archi- 
episcopal see, with jurisdiction over the other seven. The Ami de la 
Religion gives on this occasion a detailed history of the Popish mission 
which has existed in the Oregon territory ever since November, 1838 ; 
containing also a variety of statements respecting the Protestant mis- 
sions, especially those of the Methodists and Presbyterians : and among 
others the assertion that the only clergyman of the English Church, sta- 
tioned for two years at Vancouver, left the country three weeks before 
the arrival of the first Popish missionaries. We have no means of 
testing the accuracy of this statement, nor are we aware whether the 
English Church has at present any mission or ecclesiastical establishment 
in that part of the world; at all events it is evident that unless efficient 
measures be at once adopted to plant our national Church there, the 
ground will be effectually preoccupied by the Romish intruders. Of the 
eight sees erected, three only are to be filled up at present; viz., the 
archiepiscopal see, of which M. Blanchet, appointed last year to the 
newly-created Bishopric of Oregon, is to be the first occupant; a bro- 
ther of his and his vicar-general will be the other two bishops; one of 
these will take under his administration the whole of the English, and 
the adjacent Russian possessions ; the other will share with the arch- 
bishop the administration of the American part of the territory. M. 
Blanchet has been perambulating France, with a view to raise money 
and men in aid of his mission ; he is expected to leave France at the 
end of September, with twelve missionaries and eight nuns ; besides 
four Jesuits and four Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes. The previous 
force of the mission consists of sixteen missionaries, one half of whom 
are Jesuits, imported into the territory two years ago, with a superior, 
Father Smet, at their head. The order will therefore have at once a 
nucleus of twelve members to commence operations. We sincerely hope 
that this intelligence will arouse the two Missionary Societies of our 
Church to active exertion in that quarter. 

Roman Catholic Synod at Baltimore.—A provincial council was held 
with great pomp and ceremony, in May last, by the prelates of the Romish 
hierarchy in the United States, at which twenty-three bishops out of 
the twenty “seven comprised in the province were present; one, M. 
Blanchet, Bishop of Oregon, being absent in Europe, and three others 
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prevented from attending through age or ill health. Several decrees 
were passed, one of them appointing the next council to be held at Bal- 
timore in 1849. The other decrees have reference to the administration 
of the sacraments, and to other matters of ecclesiastical discipline ; they 
will not be published until they have received the approbation of the 
Pope; it is, however, understood that the erection of four new 
bishoprics is one of the measures in contemplation. A synodal letter 
to “the faithful of the United States” was agreed to, and the council 
brought its official acts to a close, by ‘‘ solemnly placing the United 
States under the patronage and especial protection of the most holy 
Virgin Mary.” 

The following is a list of the sees of the Romish Church in the 
United States, according to the official acts of the council. The Arch- 
bishopric of Baltimore, the Bishoprics of Mobile, Philadelphia, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Dubuque, New York, Nashville, Vin- 
cennes, Natchez, Richmond, Saint Louis, Pittsburg, Little Rock, 
Chicago, Axiern, Hartford, Charleston, Milwankie, Boston. Besides 
the occupants of these twenty-one sees, there are six bishops in partibus, 
three of whom are coadjutors, and the three others, the administrator of 
Detroit, the Vicar-Apostolic of Texas, and the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Oregon, since erected into a separate province. Out of the twenty- 
seven prelates, seven are natives of Ireland, and seven natives of 
France. 

Establishment of the Benedictines in the United States.—A Benedic- 
tine mission left France in July last, for St. Joseph in Pennsylvania, 
where it is to found the first Benedictine monastery in the United 
States. The mission consists of the superior, three other divines, four 
scholars, and twenty-five artisans. 


AustraLasia.—Difficulty of evangelizing the native population—A 
letter from one of the missionaries stationed in Western Australia, ad- 
dressed to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, contains a 
most discouraging account of the difficulty of evangelizing the natives, 
and urges the establishment of schools for native children, as the only 
means of introducing Christianity among the indigenous population of 
this vast continent. ‘‘ Though,” he says, “‘ the adult native population 
is absolutely inaccessible, through our instrumentality, to the truth of 
the Gospel, the rising generation may be rescued from this lamentable 
condition. Four years have now elapsed since I established our school 
for aboriginal children at Fremantle; and during this period, their 
advancement towards civilization and evangelical knowledge has been 
uniformly progressive ; and I have no hesitation in stating my convic- 
tion, that in moral sentiment, as well as in the attainments of ordinary 
humble tuition, they are not one degree inferior to the common average 
of European children. And with this fair field, under the very shadow 
of the British flag, inviting the culture of British benevolence, what has 
Britain done? How many missionaries has she sent forth to evan- 
gelize the children of the dark wanderers in the Australian bush? Alas, 
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not one! Are our brethren at home aware of this melancholy fact ? 
And will they not arise, and wipe away this black stain from the page 
of her history? If you could send us one catechist, at present, toge- 
ther with a suitable apparatus for school instruction, and a provision 
for the maintenance of some twenty or more native children ; under the 
Lord's guidance we will proceed in the work, and with the blessing of 
God it will prosper. That the natural erratic habits of the race may be 
quite subdued by education, our success 1n the first instance triumph- 
antly exhibits; up to the present they have remained steady, with- 
out one exception, and we have no apprehension as to the future.” 

In another part of the same letter, the inefficient state of the mission, 
in consequence of its crippled means, is thus urged: ‘‘Our humble 
labours, as you are aware, are confined to the rising generation, the 
only avenue to which hope seems to beckon our willing advance; and 
this is extremely narrowed and circumscribed through a deficiency of 
means. Jn regard to numbers, our native school is at a stand, and must 
remain so, except me receive aid from home. The Government grant, 
which is its sole support, is 501. per annum, and cannot be augmented. 
From this sum we pay 25/. per annum to the matron in charge of the 
institution; and the remaining 251. is our only available fund for the 
clothing and entire maintenance of eleven youths.” 

In the hope of drawing attention to the urgent appeal of the writer 
of the above remarks, and to the national sin of abandoning our colonial 
population to be divided between heathenism and popery, we give from 
the Ami de la Religion the following extracts from a letter written by a 
Benedictine missionary, within a few weeks, and a few miles’ distance 
of the other’, which shows both the activity of the Romanists, and the 
encouragement which they receive from the Government: ‘In a few 
days,” says the writer, ‘we shall leave Perth, and proceed to the 
interior of Australia, towards Moore River. That is the post which 
our Bishop has kindly confided to us. He has marked out the whole 
country between the 31st and 20th degrees of south latitude, for the Bene- 
dictine Mission ; but one of us, M. Zastell, having lost all courage, is 
determined not to leave Perth, and we are thus reduced to the number of 
three. This number is very small for the great enterprises we have 
before us. Let us hope that Providence will send us a reinforcement 
of some French Benedictines. 

‘T have thought it right to propose to the Propaganda at Rome, the it 
establishment of a Congregation of Missionary Benedictines of Aus- | 
tralia; by and by it would consist of such natives as might embrace 
the rule of our Father St. Benedict. The Government has authorized 
us fo select twenty acres of land at Moore River ; but we have only our 
own arms for tilling the ground and for building, and, above all, we 
have to devote ourselves to the instruction of the poor savages, and to 
public prayer. Besides, we must forthwith think of preparing others to 
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1 he letter of our missionary, the Rev. G. King, is dated Fremantle, January l, 
1846; that of the Benedictine missionary, Don Serra, Perth, February 13, 1546. 
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succeed us. Thus manual labour, prayer and study, prescribed by our 
holy patriarch, become with us a matter of imperative necessity. 

‘Our plan of proceeding is as follows. We shall join the first 
savage tribe which we shall meet; we shall go with them, and share 
their nomad life, until we shall be able to fix them in some favourable 
situation, where we mean to teach them by our example to obtain their 
subsistence by agriculture. When we have thus attached them to the 
soil, we shall begin to speak to them of religion, and initiate them in 
ecclesiastical knowledge, in order that we may find in the very sons of 
Australia future missionaries who shall assist in instructing their still 
savage brethren. This method is perhaps the only one that will pro- 
duce some solid results among a nomad population. 

‘When we shall have the good fortune of seeing new fellow-labourers 
arrive from Europe, we shall locate them in the monastery-huts already 
established, leaving them to bestow their labour upon the tribes already 
attached to the soil. This will leave us at liberty to advance further, 
and to endeavour to win other tribes to the faith of Jesus Christ. Jf 
ne can in this manner establish a chain of monasteries, the conversion 
and civilization of Australia are secured.” 

At the same time that the Romish missionaries are thus occupying 
the continent of Australia, they are no less actively engaged in fixing 
themselves on the islands of the Australasian seas. On one of these, 
seemingly one of the group called the Solomon Islands, the life of Dr. 
Epalle, the Vicar Apostolic of Western Oceania, has recently been 
sacrificed in his attempt to get a footing among its savage inhabitants. 
It appears that he effected, about the middle of December last, a 
landing in the company of two priests and a lay brother, and of a ship’s 
officer and four sailors, on one of the islands, with a view to ascertain 
its suitableness for a missionary station; when they were attacked and 
overpowered by a large body of natives, one of whom inflicted several 
wounds with a tomahawk on the bishop’s head. The party returned 
immediately to the vessel, to which they conveyed Dr. Epalle in a 
state of insensibility ; his case was at once pronounced hopeless, and 
he died within a few hours after. Dr. Epalle was in the prime of life, 
having scarcely attained his thirty-fifth year; he was a native of the 
diocese of Lyons, and had early devoted himself to the missionary life 
in Australia. He returned to Europe in 1844, when he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Sion in partibus, and appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
Western Oceania. 


Germany.—General Synod of Prussia. —The measure contemplated 
for some time by the King of Prussia, of convening a general synod of all 
the Protestant churches of the kingdom, has been carried into execution 
in the course of last spring. It will be remembered that in the year 1843 
the first steps were taken, preparatory to this measure, by the convo- 
cation of district synods, consisting of the clergy of each district under 
the presidency of the superintendent. In the royal ordinance by which 
they were convoked, it was intimated, that according to the views of 
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the king, no solid or permanent good could be effected for the evangelic 
Church, otherwise than by the internal development of the life that was 
in her. In these district synods the existing evils and defects of the 
Church were canvassed, and various suggestions were made with a view 
to the application of a remedy. The result of these discussions formed 
the materials on which the provincial synods, convoked in the autumn 
of the year 1844 %, were called upon to deliberate; and upon the same 
principle of gradual centralization, the general synod has now been 
called upon to take into consideration the different subjects debated by 
the provincial synods, and the conclusions at which they have arrived, 
The time appointed for the meeting of the synod was Whitsun week, the 
composition of it was as follows :—1. Clerical members: the general 
superintendents of the eight provinces, the two bishops Neander and 
Eylert, the four royal chaplains and the military chaplain-in-chief; the six 
assessors and the six secretaries of the provincial synods of the eastern 
provinces, the two presidents, and the two assessors of the provincial 
synods of Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, six professors of divinity, 
chosen by the theological faculties of the six universities of the kingdom, 
2. Lay members: the eight presidents of the provincial consistories, 
either in person, or represented by one of the lay members of their 
respective consistories; six Protestant professors of law, to be chosen 
by the faculties of law, with a preference for those versed in the eccle- 
siastical law; and for each of the eight provinces three lay members, chosen 
by the members of the provincial synods, out of a number of eighteen, put 
in nomination by the chief of the provincial government, and the general 
superintendent concurrently ; except in Westphalia and the Rhenish 
provinces, where the provincial synods which have there been longer esta- 
blished, deputed three of their lay elders; making in all seventy-five 
members, thirty-seven ecclesiastics, and thirty-eight laymen. “Of the 
twenty-four laymen appointed by election, there were eleven holding 
judicial or administrative offices under the government, four municipal 
oflice bearers, one general military officer, five landed proprietors of the 
order of nobility, two professors, independently of those chosen by the 
faculties of theology and of law ; and one apothecary. Among the pro- 
fessors deputed by the universities, are the divines, Dorner, Twesten, and 
Sack; and the professor of law, Stahl of Berlin. The presidency belonged 
ex officioto Dr. Eichhorn, minister of worship ; Bishop Dr. Neander was 
elected to the office of vice-president by the synod. 

The members of the synod met for the first time on Whit Sunday at 
the cathedral, when after a sermon on the prophecy of Joel, by Dr. 
Ehrenberg, one of the royal chaplains, they all received the Holy Com- 
munion, in which they were joined by a small number of the congrega- 
tion, The formal constitution of the synod took place on Whit Monday 
morning, again at the cathedral, when Dr. Strauss, another of the royal 
chaplains, preached on Ephesians iv. 4; the first meeting for business, 
on Whit Tuesday, at the chapel royal, the locality assigned to it for 


For an account of these synods, see English Review, Vol. iii. p. 493. 
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its regular sittings. On the last named day, Dr. Eichhorn opened the 
synod with a discourse, in which he explained the views of the king in 
convoking it, and the extent of its powers. The condition of the Evangelic 
Church, which led to this attempt to apply a remedy, he thus described : 
“ The time is not very long past, when many among the faithful members 
of our Evangelical Church viewed her condition with anxious solicitude. 
They saw the indications of her visible life vanishing more and more; 
and what little movement was as yet perceptible in her, tended on 
the one hand to separation and individual isolation; or on the other 
hand, to an union without principle and without meaning. The symp- 
toms of the movement were those of dissolution rather than of regeneration. 
Her faithful members, who inwardly still clung to the hope that the Head 
of the Church would not forsake her, found among her outward circum- 
stances only one ground of confidence, which was, that men distinguished 
in theological literature began again zealously and deeply to scrutinize 
the sense of the revealed word, and to seek, not without great conflicts 
and efforts, to revive a knowledge of it in the minds of the present gene- 
ration, by means of those whom they trained up for the service of the 
Church. Compared with those days of anxious forecasting, how cheering 
is the prospect which opens before us, when we look around upon this 
assembly! From every part of our fatherland, from all the institutions 
and corporations which are connected with our Church, from all the 
spheres in which our common Church life dwells, ecclesiastics and 
laymen have met together, for an interchange of their sentiments 
touching our evangelic Church, of their thoughts and views, the fruit of 
deep study with some, of living experience with others; to the intent 
that we may be stirred up together to life and energy, by a clear under- 
standing of the aims which our Church is to pursue, and of the means 
by which her welfare is to be promoted. Dr. Eichhorn next adverted 
to the fact, that the wish for the convocation of such an assembly had 
been expressed in various quarters; and after complimenting the king 
on his liberality in allowing the Church free scope for her development, 
he took care to inform the synod, that as the superior ecclesiastic 
authority had suggested no definite objects for their deliberations, but 
had left them to deal with the materials furnished by the district and 
provincial synods, so it was not intended that they should actually 
legislate for the Church, but only pave the way for future legislation 
by a full consideration of her wants. Having exhorted them to enter 
upon that consideration “in a spirit of true freedom and of sincere 
love,” he concluded by observing: ‘Since the days of the reformation, 
the Church of our fatherland has not seen any assembly which can be 
compared with the present, whether we look to the manner of its com- 
position and the number of its members, or to the nature and extent of 
the subjects on which it is called upon to deliberate. Neither has 
there ever been a time when the power which protects the Church, 
showed like generous confidence in not only permitting, but en- 
couraging her free development. Let us use wisely this favour of the 
umes. May the result of your deliberations be, to allay the conflict of 
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the age by a profound comprehension of what is needed, to secure 
what has been tottering, to unite what has been separated, and to open 
a fountain from which new life may flow forth abundantly into all the 
parts, and upon all the members, of our evangelic Church.” 

These general intimations of the limits within which the synod was 
to confine itself, as an assembly called upon to offer advice, but not to 
frame decrees, were repeated by the minister in a still more definite 
form during the discussion on the address to be presented to the king, 
which took place in the second session. The address itself, which was 
presented by the vice-president, Dr. Neander, accompanied by the whole 
of the members, on the 11th of June, was nothing more than an expres- 
sion of gratitude to the king for having called the synod, and a promise 
to do all in their power to show themselves worthy of the confidence 
reposed in them. The reply of the king, which appears to have been 
unpremeditated, and which was pronounced by his majesty ‘‘ with visible 
emotion,” was of a more significant character than the generalities and 
commonplaces behind which his minister had entrenched himself, from 
an evident desire to say, though placed in a position of authority, 
nothing of an authoritative character. The king himself, indeed, dis- 
claimed all intention of influencing the synod; at the same time, his 
words were such as could not fail to carry great weight with them. He 
spoke as follows: ‘* From my very heart I bid you welcome here. I 
meet you with entire confidence; the fact of your being convened, of 
itself proves this. But I hope that you, too, gentlemen, are come here 
in the confidence, justified I trust by what has transpired since you 
have been here, that there is no intention on my part, or that of my 
government, in any way to influence your deliberations. The most 
entire freedom of deliberation and conviction can alone be productive 
of happy results in such a cause. On the other hand, I also shall 
exercise the most entire freedom, a freedom resting on immutable prin- 
ciples, in examining the result of your proceedings, and in deciding 
whether I shall give it my concurrence or my opposition. What little 
I have to say to you, and wish to impress upon you, will, I trust, by 
the very fact of my saying it, preclude all idea of my wishing to influ- 
ence your convictions. Unfortunately, I have not had time to prepare 
it, and to express it as clearly as I could wish. Do not confine your- 
selves within the narrow limits of our country, or even of our communion. 
Raise your eyes above these narron limits to the universal Church of Christ 
uponearth ; consider her origin, her history, her present condition, her fulure 
prospects, her position in this age of the world. Discern the misston 
which the Lord has given to our Evangelic Church. 1 feel that I am too 
unprepared, too deficient in eloquence and in depth of expression, to 
declare in suitable terms this mission which the Evangelic Church has 
towards all mankind; indeed I am afraid lest I should, by an ill-chosen 
expression, give rise to serious misapprehension. Only bear this in 
mind, gentlemen, our Church has a definite mission, a distinct call within 
the universal Church of Christ. This call is no other than that which 
has been addressed to the Church universal in all ages, which has been 
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actually realized in the life and power of the apostolic days. Ecclesias- 
tical history teaches us that the exercise of this divine call has for cen- 
turies been sadly interrupted. Understand, therefore, that we are called 
to arise in apostolic power, and so lo organize ourselves, that we may be 
capable of fulfilling our mission. With me this is no emply phrase ; 
I speak from a living picture in my mind of the history of the universal 
Christian Church. Tuts 1s THE ONLY STANDARD WHICH I SHALL 
APPLY TO youR LABouRS; greatly shall I rejoice to find them coming up 
to it. I have earnestly desired to see this present moment, to see you 
thus assembled ; and, once more, from my heart, I bid you welcome.” 

With a view to the despatch of business, the synod proceeded to 
divide the mass of materials contained in the minutes of the provincial 
synods (of which each member was furnished with a printed copy) into 
eight departments ; and a like number of committees were appointed, 
for the purpose of digesting the materials and reporting them to the 
synod. The eight departments were as follows :—1. Matters relative 
to doctrine and confession, including the question of subscription in 
connexion with the ordination of the clergy. 2. Matters touching the 
constitution of the Church, and the state of the ecclesiastical laws bear- 
ing upon this subject. 3. Examination of the suggestions made rela- 
tive to the course of preparation for the ministerial office. 4. Exami- 
nation of the suggestions made with a view to increase the efficiency of 
the ministry, or to remove obstacles by which that efficiency is impeded. 
5. Every thing connected with the celebration of public worship and 
with private edification. 6. Inquiry into the relation between the 
Church and public education. 7. Preliminary discussions on the rela- 
tions between the Evangelic Church and other Churches or religious 
communions touched upon in the minutes of the provincial synods. 
8. Consideration of the position of the Church in regard to matters 
subject to civil legislation, and especially matrimonial law and the 
administration of oaths. 

These arrangements occupied the first four sessions ; the business of 
the fifth session was confined to the consideration of additional sugges- 
tions from different members of the synod, for receiving which a week’s 
delay had been permitted, and which were either referred to the com- 
mittees into whose departments they fell, or else “ordered to lie on the 
table ;” in the sixth session, in which the consideration of additional sug- 
gestions was resumed, the synod was chiefly occupied with the question, 
how the addresses were to be dealt with, which had been sent, some to 
individual members of the assembly, and others to the synod itself, both 
by private individuals, and by different municipal corporations, not a 
few of them at the instigation of the “friends of light.” The general 
tendency of these addresses was to remonstrate and to protest beforehand 
against the adoption of any resolutions by the synod, tending to pledge 
the Evangelic Church to the doctrines contained in the symbolical books 
of the Reformation; some of them were of a decidedly rationalistic 
character, others complained of the constitution of the synod and im- 
peached its competency, while others indulged in severe censures of the 
ecclesiastical government, and assumed a tone of dictation as to the 
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course which the synod was to pursue. After considerable discussion, 
especially as to the right of civil corporations to interfere in the affairs 
of the Church, it was determined to leave the correction of any excess of 

wer of which the authors of the addresses might have been guilty, in 
other hands, and without taking any notice of their origin or their mode 
of expression, to refer them to the committees to whose department the 


matters mooted in them belonged *. . 
Having thus escaped from the dilemma of either appearing to disregard 


3 Asthe synod had anticipated, the interference of these addresses was not suffered 
to pass unnoticed ; the following royal rescript of the 22nd of June, 1846, having been 
notified to the authorities of the different towns from which such addresses proceeded. 

“In several towns of the monarchy magistrates and municipal bodies have taken 
occasion from the convocation of a general evangelic synod, to forward addresses to 
members of the synod, which both as to their origin and their purport have excited 
my royal disapprobation. ‘The town authorities are according to their calling to 
attend to the municipal affairs of their several localities ; they forget their position 
and their calling, if in their magisterial or other capacity they permit themselves to 
give an opinion on the general affairs of the Church, which by the municipal regula- 
tions they are in no way authorised to do. Besides, in some of the addresses my own 
position is lost sight of, as well as my exclusive right to determine in what way and 
by what method I may see fit to collect the opinions of the Church respecting her 
wants, and the means of quickening her life, and further, my exclusive right to keep 
the assemblies convoked by me within the course and the limits of their commission, 
in case they should venture to transgress them. If the magistrates had considered 
this, they would have perceived, that in protesting against the possible assumption of 
the character of a regularly constituted ecclesiastical assembly, on the part of the 
yweneral synod, they transgressed both against me, and against themselves ; against 
themselves, because the promulgation of such gratuitous and unfounded assumptions 
is but too much calculated to bring them under the suspicion of wilful agitation. 
All this I can pass over with indulgence, only in consideration of the perfect faith- 
fulness and the absolute confidence with which such cities as Magdeberg, Breslau, 
Konigsberg, &c. have in good and in evil times attached themselves to their king, and 
thereby entitled themselves to the honourable privilege of being quoted as examples of 
loyalty ; of whose representatives I cannot, therefore, but conclude, that in eliciting 
and signing such addresses, they have fallen into unconscious and unintentional error. 
But this shows the necessity of pointing out to them that ecclesiastical supremacy, 
which [have not assumed, but which has been transmitted to me by my ancestors, on 
whom it devolved in consequence of the reformation, and which, as I have more than 
once declared, I am determined to use in such wise, that the evangelic Church may 
by her own inherent life rise to a state of independence, and of long lost unity. But 
the way to accomplish this, is not by a false liberty, but by a liberty within legal 
bounds; not on the ground of a newly invented and arbitrary doctrine, but only 
upon the ground of the ancient faith upon which the Church of Christ is built, and 
which is established once for all. To protect and to assist the Church in this course, 
is both my duty and my purpose, Magistrates and municipal authorities are to 
admonished, hot to anticipate these my intentions, but quietly to wait their 
execution, and to keep strictly within those limits of their official authority, within 
which they are according to the municipal regulations competent, and which I could 
not sufler them again to transgress with impunity. You, Minister of State, Von 
Bodelschwingh are to notify this to the magistrates and municipalities by whom the 
addresses were signed, and you, Minister of State, Eichhorn, are to communicate this 
my present order to the general synod. Sans-souci, 22nd June, 1846. Signed: 
Frederick William.” 

In consequence of this communication some members of the synod imagined that 
the synod had tneurred the king's displeasure by the course taken upon the addresses j 
they were, however, informed by the minister of worship, that no ground whatever 
existed for such an apprehension. 
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the wishes of the people, or else sanctioning the principle of private 
and corporate interference with its deliberations, the synod at last 

roceeded to actual business in the seventh and eighth sessions, in 
which the report of the eighth committee respecting the adminis- 
tration of oaths was taken into consideration. Here a preliminary 
question arose as to the abstract lawfulness of oaths, a point which 
had been agitated in the provincial synods, and which the report pro- 
posed to pass over unnoticed. This course was strongly objected to 
on the ground, that the implied assumption of the lawfulness of oaths 
was calculated to give offence to those parties, who had a conscien- 
tious objection to oaths under any circumstances. The synod deter- 
mined to give no such offence, and having satisfied all ‘‘ tender con- 
sciences” by an express reservation of the abstract principle as ‘ an 
open question,” proceeded, on the ground that in the existing state of 
the law oaths are required as a matter of fact, to consider the various 
points connected with their administration. On one point there was an 
unanimous feeling, viz. that oaths were far too frequently administered ; 
and it was resolved that the synod should formally record its opinion, 
that in any revision of the law the diminution of the frequency of oaths 
should be specially kept in view. The next suggestion, adopted after 
a short discussion, was, that the administration of every oath should be 
preceded by a solemn exhortation; the majority being in favour of a 
set formulary, with leave to the judge or magistrate administering 
the oath, to add special exhortations of his own. In the composition of 
such a formulary it was agreed, that care should be taken so to word it 
as to make it suitable for persons of every variety of creed, a rule which 
the synod wisely abstained from reducing to practice, on the ground 
that the judicial authorities were the proper parties to provide the requi- 
site formulary, in doing which it was suggested that they would pro- 
bably seek ecclesiastical counsel. The report had proposed to add a 
prayer at the close of the exhortation, but this was thought inexpedient, 
Several other proposals of the committee were adopted, which had for 
their object to increase the solemnity of the act of administering the 
oath, and to provide, in some cases under the co-operation of the clergy, q 
for the instruction of parties about to be sworn, both as to the sanctity : 
of the oath, and with regard to the particular matters in reference to 
Which the oath was to be taken. ‘The subject was with great difficulty 
brought to a close in the eighth session, a variety of suggestions from 
Individual members of the synod being overruled for want of time; 
hotwithstanding which the subject was again forced upon the attention 
of the synod at the beginning of the ninth session, but without any 


practical result. 
The subject which occupied the synod during the ninth and tenth 
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Sessions, was the report of the fourth committee respecting the best ae 
means of lightening the onerous duties of the clergy, and especially Si? 


the superintendents, in regard to correspondence, registration, and other 
like administrative functions, by which their time and attention 1s too 
much diverted from their proper calling as ministers of the Gospel. The 
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evil, which appears to be a serious one, was universally acknowledged ; 
but in the way of remedy little was done. It was proposed by the 
committee, and agreed to by the synod, that the government should be 
applied to for an allowance to the superintendents, enabling them to 
procure assistance in the manual labour of writing; and the whole 
matter was recommended to the attention of the superior ecclesiastical 
authorities, who would be best able to devise and to apply a remedy, 

From the eleventh to the fifteenth session inclusively, the synod was 
engaged in considering the important subject of preparation for the 
ministry. The present state of the case is, according to the report of the 
committee, as follows:—The future minister passes through the col- 
leges (Gymnasia) and the universities much in the same manner as 
youths destined for other ]earned professions. At the close of his university 
career he presents himself before the superintendent of the diocese in 
which he is resident. Generally speaking there is an interval of from 
ten to fifteen years between this period and his appointment to an 
ecclesiastical office; and during this time the Church takes but little 
necount of him. He has to gain his livelihood as best he can, either as 
a private tutor, or in some public scholastic position ; once or twice a 
vear he has to send in to the superintendent an essay on some theolo- 
gical subject, in proof of his continued attention to theological studies ; 
and he has also to pass through two theological examinations. But 
beyond this he is left to himself, and the best years of his life are 
generally lost to the service of the Church. While the want of labourers 
in the parishes is universally felt, and numbers of ‘ candidates ” who 
have made choice of the clerical profession, and gone through the 
necessary course of study, are waiting for employment, the existing 
arrangements prevent the latter from being called in to supply the 
wants of the former. 

In dealing with the subject with a view to an amelioration of the 
present system, the committee directed the attention of the synod to 
four different points :—1. the preparatory education at the Gymnasium; 
2. the University career; 3. the examinations; 4. the farther training 
of the candidate, until his entrance upon the ministerial office. Touch- 
ing the first point the committee were of opinion, that no difference 
should be made between the education of youths destined for the 
ministry, and those destined for other professions. They suggested, 
however, that care should be taken to provide for proper religious in- 
struction generally in the Gymnasia, that the study of Hebrew should 
not be neglected, and that regular attendance on public worship should 
be encouraged, without, however, having recourse to compulsory means. 
With regard to the University career, the same feeling prevailed, that 
the theological students should be placed upon the same academic foot- 
ing as others; but a desire was expressed that the theological faculties 
might be induced to attach more importance to their connexion with the 
Church ; and it was suggested that the members of the faculty should take 
an interest in the characters of the young men, that private tutors (repe- 
fentes) should be employed, and University preachers, or rather Univer 
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sity ministers, with special cure of souls over the members of the 
University, appointed. Lastly, it was proposed that seminaries should 
be established for the reception of those candidates in theology who had 
completed their University education, in which they might go through a 
course of homiletical and catechetical training, and obtain a knowledge 
of church music. In the course of this discussion two points came out, 
which deserve to be noted; the first, that young men, while they are 
mere students, before they have passed their examination or completed 
their course, are permitted to act occasionally not only as catechists, but 
as public preachers ; the other, that while they are thus allowed to anti- 
cipate their future calling, they remain subject to the general laws of 
military service, which in Prussia require every citizen to serve in the 
army for a certain period of time; the result of which is, that one and 
the same youth may be seen to-day in the pulpit preaching the gospel of 
peace, and to-morrow in the ranks shouldering the musket. 

With regard to examinations it was thought best to retain the present 
system of two examinations, one, pro licentia concionandi, at the con- 
clusion of the academic course, the other, pro ministerio, after an in- 
terval of from one to three years ; which latter examination should have 
fur its object chiefly to test the candidate’s acquaintance with Scripture, 
with the symbolical books, and with the ecclesiastical law, as well as his 
ability as a preacher and a catechist. It was further determined, that 
on account of the length of time which often intervenes between the 
second examination and the appointment to an ecclesiastical charge, the 
existing practice ought to be retained, according to which the appoint- 
ment is to be preceded by a kind of oral examination, termed a col- 
loquium. A suggestion that the candidate should be specially examined 
as to his ‘faith and piety,” as well as required to produce a certificate 
of his attendance on the holy communion, was overruled by the synod 
in accordance with the report of the committee. Another suggestion, 
that the examinations should be public, was pressed with a variety of 
modifications, but uniformly rejected by the synod. 

The most difficult point, and that which elicited the greatest possible 
diversity of opinions, was the question as to the employment of the 
candidates in the interval between the second examination and the 
appointment to an ecclesiastical charge. The suggestions which were 
ultimately adopted by the synod, were the following :—That in every 
district the synod of that district should select a certain number of clergy- 
men qualified to direct and superintend the further theological studies of 
the eandidates who had passed the second examination ; leaving the can- 
didates themselves free to choose which of them they will take for their 
guide; and the ecclesiastical authorities exercising a general superin- 
tendence over the course to be pursued in regard to their private studies, 
and the practical preparation for the ministerial office connected with 
them ;—that in addition to this general provision, embracing all the candi- 
dates for the ministry, those living on their private means, those engaged 
48 private tutors, &c., arrangements should be made to place small knots 
of candidates, from four to six, in a kind of miniature seminaries, larger 
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seminaries being objected to as too monastic in their character, under 
the charge of distinguished clergymen, for the completion of their 
clerical education ;—lastly, that the candidates after having been for 
some time under this discipline, should be employed at the expense of 
the state, in the capacity of assistant ministers and substitutes in large 
parishes, in vacant charges, in district churches and chapels of ease, in 
prisons, penitentiaries, and other similar institutions, — An important 
point which came out in this part of the discussion, is the light in 
which ordination is regarded in the Prussian Church. It was distinctly 
asserted, and does not appear to have been contradicted, that ordination 
is unnecessary, not only for the office of preaching, but also for the 
administration of the sacraments, all which functions may be performed 
by non-ordained candidates ; ordination by laying on of hands, being 
defined as the act of consecration to the pastoral office in a permanent 
charge, in other words, ordination being considered as a mere form of 
induction. 

As the detailed reports of the proceedings of the synod, which have 
reached our hands, do not extend beyond the fifteenth session, held on 
the 9th of July, we must reserve the continuation of this subject for 
our next number. 

Moravian Conference.—The Conference of the Moravian Communion, 
at which fifty-eight ministers from different parts were assembled, took 
place at Herrnhut on the 10th of June last. The discussion itself, in 
which the case of the German Catholics and of the clergy in the Canton 
de Vaud occupied a prominent place, presented no features of par- 
ticular importance; the most interesting point connected with this 
conference being the circular by which it was convoked, and in which 
the central ecclesiastical authority of the Moravian body expressed, in 
opposition to the laxity of the times, their strict and faithful adherence 
to the faith of their fathers. In the introductory part of the circular, 
in which the origin of the Conference is referred to, it is said: ‘* The 
Communion of the United Brethren, which adheres to the twenty-one 
doctrinal articles of the Confession of Augsburg, regarding them as a 
pure and seriptural summary of belief, has from its first origin, not- 
withstanding the peculiarities of its constitution, considered itself as a 
part of the Evangelic Church, and desired to remain in connexion with 
it, esteeming highly the blessing of acquaintance with faithful witnesses 
and approved servants of that Church, by which it has in return been 
recognized as a Christian community.” After giving a short history of 
the Conference, and the admission to it of ministers of other Protestant 
communions, the circular deprecates all discussion of points of faith, 
which in that Conference ought ever to be taken for granted: ‘ Neither 
Was it, from the very first, consistent with the objects of the Conference 
fo enter upon controversies on theological and doctrinal points. The 
brethren who met at it, were all like-minded as to the foundation of 
their faith, on which they stood firmly; and on the same foundation of 
faith, however much it may be spoken against in our days, we are still 
Getermined to maintain our stand with unshaken firmness. ‘The Holy 
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Scripture of the Old and New Testament is and remains the alone 
rule of our faith and our life. We venerate it as God’s word, and are 
persuaded that every truth, the knowledge of which is necessary to our 
salvation, is completely contained therein, and that the Holy Ghost 
will give an understanding of it, and an inward apprehension of its 
truth, to every one who seeks for that truth with sincerity of heart and 
humility of mind. We confess Jesus Christ as God manifest in the 
flesh, who came into this world to save us sinners; who gave his life a 
ransom for us, and shed his blood for the remission of our sins; who 
was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justification. 
We confess that we are by nature sinful men, alienated from God, and 
stand in need of such a Saviour and Mediator; that no one comes to 
the Father but through the Son; and that there is no salvation in any 
other, nor any name given unto men, whereby they shall be saved, but 
only the name of Jesus Christ. We hold it to be the office of preachers 
to preach Christ crucified, and as messengers to beseech and entreat 
men in his stead to be reconciled unto God. Upon this doctrine of 
reconciliation, as the central point of the gospel of salvation by Christ, 
we found, after the example of Paul and other Apostles, both the justi- 
fication and the sanctification of penitent sinners; in it we find our 
greatest comfort in life and in death. We enter into no controversy on 
points which are left obscure or indefinite in Holy Scripture, or which 
go beyond it. We do not wish to set ourselves up as judges of any 
man’s conscience ; neither are we unmindful of the progress of our age 
in many respects: but we cannot allow the wisdom of our day to 
assume the right of invading the truths which are so clearly and re- 
peatedly declared in Holy Scripture, which for centuries have proved to 
so many souls the power of God and divine wisdom, and in which we too 
have found peace of heart and blessedness. These truths are esteemed 
by us as eternal truths, high above all the vicissitudes of time and of 
men’s opinions, according to that saying of our Lord: ‘ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.’ ‘This is the 
foundation on which the faith of the Evangelic Church is founded, on 
which the Communion of United Brethren has rested from its very 
origin, and on which we pray the Lord to keep it.” 

University Statistics.—The following statistical account of the prin- 
cipal universities of Germany and the adjacent countries is compiled 


from authentic sources. 
Subjects lectured on 
Total number of students ; No. of students No. of professors in the summer 
winter half-year, 1845-6. in theology. in theology. half-year, 1846. 
Munich 1417. . Cath. 228 18 
Tiibi Prot. 166 jo Ore 
Leipzig 825 ..... . 222 
f Prot. 69 


Breslau wil. "UR. Cath, 216 
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Subjects lectured on 


Total number of students; No. of students No. of professors in the summer 
winter half-year, 1845-6. in theology. in theology. half-year, 1846, 
Halle 732 . . Prot. 457 . e 7 38 
Bonn 674 ad R. Cath. . 5 . . . . 15 


Giessen 488 ... 

Wiirzburg 464 . . R.Cath 8)... 
Jena 408... Prot. 106 ...-. 
Minster «tas + 

Freiburg 


Upsala 1367 

Dorpat 


Amsterdam 145 


As regards the subjects of the lectures, a review of the different 
programmes gives the following general data. The only subjects 
treated of in all the universities are, Dogmatic and Interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures; these occupy out of 329 courses of lectures, 
dogmatic, 20; interpretation of the Old Testament, 55; of the New 
Testament, 69. Lectures on Church history are delivered in all, ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic faculty of ‘Tubingen, and the Roman Catholic 
University of Wurzburg, total, 29 courses. The other subjects are 
taught in the following proportions ; encyclopaedic knowledge of :theo- 
logy and theological literature, 14; the history of Christian doctrine, 
14; symbolic, 11; practical theology, including introduction to homi- 
letie and catechetic instruction, 21; pastoral theology, 6; Christian 
morality, 11; various biblical subjects, 8; subjects connected with the 
history of religion in general, 6, among them a course on the history 
of Mahometanism at Halle; Jewish and Christian antiquities, 7; 
Christian apologetic, 4; the philosophy of religion, 12; patristic read- 
ings, 2; liturgical subjects, 3; ecclesiastical law, 3; Church statistics, 
2; the apocrypha, 1; controversial subjects, 2; paedagogic science, 4; 
Hebrew language and literature, 8; other Oriental languages, 14 ; 
miscellaneous, 8. In addition to the regular lectures, class meetings 
are appointed for various practical purposes, such as examinations, 
repetitory courses, exegetical, homiletic and catechetic exercises, and 
conversaziones on general theological subjects. These class meetings 
are conducted by the several professors generally in connexion with 
their lectures; and some ef them are held in almost every university 5 
the Protestant faculty of Bonn, and the Roman Catholic faculties of 
Cubingen and Wirzburg being the only exceptions ; but by far the 
Breatest attention to this part of theological education appears to be 
paid in the University of Gottingen, 
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Russta.—Proselylism of the Russo-Greek Church.—Not the least 
significant among the many indications of the present tendency of the 
world to resolve all the questions of the day into religious questions, is 
the attitude which, under the impulse of the imperial government, the 
Russo-Greek Church has latterly assumed towards the other Christian 
communions established within the dominions of the Czar. By a 
sudden transition from a state of torpid inaction, she has entered upon a 
course of the most active proselytism, which is the more remarkable, as 
it takes no account of the Mahometan and heathen populations, but 
is exclusively directed upon the Protestants and the Roman Catholics. 
The movement is evidently connected with a deep-laid scheme of 
Russian policy, the object of which is to raise a colossal Slavonian empire 
inthe East of Europe, enlisting for this purpose the national sympathies 
of the different branches of the Slavonian family, both those which already 
owe allegiance to the Russian sceptre, and those which are subject to 
Austria and Prussia. Whatever may be the origin of the new 
tendencies in the national life of the Slavonians, whether it be, as the 
author of an able article on this subject in the Revue des deux Mondes 
suggests, the example of the newly awakened nationality of their Ger- 
man neighbours, and of the wonders which it wrought in the war of 
deliverance against Napoleon, the young Slavonians who frequent tlre 
German universities bringing home with them, along with the erudition 
of Germany and more enlarged views of the world, the infection of 
national enthusiasm ; or whether it be, that in the natural development 
of the Slavonian tribes, and their progress in civilization, they have 
arrived at the period at which a nation becomes conscious of its in- 
tellectual and moral power, and of its own place in the destinies of the 
world, certain it is, that the national mind in the various tribes of the 
great Slavonian family responds in a most remarkable manner to the 
ambitious designs of the Russian autocrat. A spirit of nationality 
breathes through the recent productions of Slavonian literature, both in 
the field of history and in that of poetry, and that not only under 
the immediate inspiration of imperial patronage, but in Bohemia, and 
among the exiled Poles. Even the latter, represented by the mystic 
and visionary Mickiewicz, appear to have turned from the hope- 
less dream of Polish independence, towards the rising sun of Slavonian 
unity and greatness under the mighty sceptre of the Czar. In Bohemia, 
the poet John Kollar, in his great national poem, bearing the bi-signifi- 
cant title  Slavi Deera,” i.e., “ The Daughter of Glory ;” or, ‘ the Sla- 
vonian Maid,” by a bold figure “ melts the different ores of the Slavonian 
mine,” for the casting of a statue, of which, he says, ‘* Bohemia shall 
be the arm, Poland the heart, Russia the head;” and in a fantas- 
tic description of the Slavonian paradise, prophetically places in it the 
Emperor Nicholas and the Grand Duke Constantine. Meanwhile the 
practical character of the tendencies which literature thus at once attests 
and fosters, becomes more and more apparent, and that in a manner 
calculated to create the most serious alarm in the mind of those govern- 
ments which reckon Slavonian tribes among their subjects. An in- 
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creasing impatience of foreign, that is, of German rule, is betrayed by 
them; and there appear to be very sufficient grounds for the suspicion, 
that Russian influence was secretly at work in producing the recent 
disorders in Gallicia and in the Grand Duchy of Posen; for, however 
cautiously the Russian cabinet may proceed in the pursuit of its com. 
prehensive and ambitious schemes, it is evident that the malcontents 
count upon the silent approbation, and that in some instances they 
have even obtained the direct countenance, of Russia, in their attempts 
to heighten the hereditary antipathies of the Slavonian against the 
German race. And it is surely more than a mere coincidence, that at 
the very moment when the subjects of Austria and Prussia turn their 
eyes towards the great Slavonian monarch, as if expecting from him the 
impulse of national regeneration, a new line of policy, one which courts 
popularity by the same promise of national regeneration, should be 
adopted towards oppressed and persecuted Poland. 

To the working out, however, of this vast conception of a Slavonian 
empire in the east of Europe‘, there is at present one great obstacle ; 
viz., the difference of religion. So long as a large portion of the 
Slavonian race owns spiritual allegiance to the Roman see, and while 
in the most civilized portion of the great Russian empire, the Baltic 
provinces, whose population contains, in the upper classes especially, a 
large admixture of German blood, the people are leavened with the 
leaven of Protestantism, the leaven of free inquiry and independence of 
thought, such a complete amalgamation as the policy of Russia contem- 
plates, cannot possibly take place. It is for the purpose, then, of re- 
moving this obstacle, that the Russo-Greek Church has received the 
mission, in the execution of which it is at this time displaying a com- 
bination of subtlety and cruelty, such as the world has not witnessed 
since the days when the Holy Inquisition employed the secular arm of 
the mightiest kingdoms of western Europe for the maintenance of the 
Catholic” faith. 

Before entering upon the details of the facts which have transpired, 
in spite of the jealous care with which Russia guards the secret of her 
internal affairs, a slight sketch of the history of the Russian Church may 
not be unacceptable to our readers, Its origin dates from the conver- 
sion of the chieftain Wladimir, at whose request the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople despatched a number of missionaries to the Russian pro- 
Vinees, and among them several bishops, one of whom was invested 
with the title of metropolitan. This happened about seventy years 
before the great schism between the east and the west, in which, as 


* The Revue des deux Mondes refers its readers to a work which has recently 
appeared under the title ** Deutschland, Polen und Russland,” (Germany, Poland and 
Russia), by F. Scnusenxa; and to a pamphlet published at Paris, ‘ Lettre d'un 
Gentithomme polonais sur les massacres de la Gallicie,” addressed to Prince Metternich. 
Another work, which bears more upon the religious part of the question, is reviewed 
in the first number of the “ Theologische Quartalschrift” for the present year ; it bears 
‘ Die morgenlandische orthodore Kirche Russlands und das Europdische 
Abendland.” (The Eastern Orthodox Church of Russia, and the West of Europe.) 
Fon JoMANN Friepricn Hetnricu SCHLOSSER.” 
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might be expected, the Russian Church took sides with the patriarch, to 
whom, by virtue of its descent, it owed canonical obedience. The see 
of the first metropolitan was Kiew, at that time the residence of the 
sovereign princes ; which has, on account of its antiquity, maintained 
its ecclesiastical rank, although its political importance has been greatly 
diminished. The seat of government has long been removed, and two 
other metropolitan sees have in consequence been erected. For a con- 
siderable period the Russian Church was thus divided between the 
metropolitical sees of Kiew, of Moscow, and of Novogorod ; all three 
acknowledging the spiritual supremacy of the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple. Subsequently, during the confusions to which the invasion of 
the Tartars gave rise, the Patriarch of Constantinople lost de facto his 
rights over the Russian Church: the appointment of its metropolitans, 
which had hitherto been at least nominally in his hands, devolved upon 
the Russian episcopate; and the metropolitan of Moscow, which had 
become the seat of government, obtained a sort of primacy over the 
two other metropolitans. Still a show of recognition of the patriarchate 
of Constantinople was retained, even after the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, until, in the year 1559, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, having been expelled from his see and obliged to take refuge in 
Russia, conferred upon the Metropolitan of Moscow, to the prejudice of 
his own rights, the patriarchal dignity, on the plea, it is alleged, that 
Rome having separated itself from the Catholic Church, the primitive 
number of patriarchates should nevertheless be maintained. This act 
was afterwards confirmed, after his restoration to his own see, by a 
formal decree, to which the other patriarchs of the east gave their ad- 
hesion. By this means the Russian Church became altogether inde- 
pendent of all extraneous influence, and assumed an important position 
among the Christian communions of the east. But at the same time the 
patriarchal dignity gave to its possessor so high an ascendancy, and so 
powerful an influence, that it was viewed with a jealous eye by the des- 
potic rulers of Russia ; till at last Peter the Great adopted the expedient, 
on the death of the last patriarch, of appointing an ecclesiastical com- 
mission for the administration of the affairs of the National Church. 
This commission, which was in the first instance only provisional, was 
afterwards made permanent, under the name of the “ Holy Governing 
Synod.” The substitution of this corporate body for the personal 
authority of the patriarch was notified by Peter the Great to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople and the other patriarchs of the east, in an 
epistle addressed to them on the 30th of September, 1721; to which, 
after the lapse of two years, consumed in hesitations and negotiations, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople replied by the following curious docu- 
ment: “Jeremiah, by the grace of God, Patriarch of the city of Con- 
stantine. By the grace and power of the Holy Ghost, the giver of life 
and fountain of all perfection, our Humility declares lawful, confirms 
and proclaims the synod which the most pious and most clement auto- 
crat, the holy Czar, Lord of all Moscovia, of White and Little Russia, 
and of all the eastern and western and other regions, the Lord Peter 
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Alexewitch, your Emperor, most beloved in the Holy Spirit, has esta. 
blished for the holy and great empire of Russia. This synod both 
exists and is named holy and sacred, by all my brethren in Christ Jesus, 
and by all pious and orthodox Christians, both of the clerical and the 
secular orders, superiors as well as inferiors, and by all persons holding 
any place of dignity. It has power to do and to act, the same as the 
four apostolical, holy, and patriarchal sees. We put it in mind, we 
exhort and enjoin it, to preserve and maintain incorrupt the rules and 
customs of the seven holy cecumenical councils, and of the other coun- 
cils which the holy Oriental Church acknowledges, that the same may 
be inviolably kept throughout all ages. And may the grace of God 
and the prayers and benediction of our Humility be with you!” A 
precisely similar adhesion to the change made in the Russian patri- 
archate was sent in by the Patriarch of Antioch; what the reply of the 
two other patriarchs, of Alexandria and Jerusalem, was, does not 
appear, 

In this “ Holy Governing Synod” all authority in matters of faith 
and discipline, and the appointment to all ecclesiastical offices, was 
henceforth concentrated. The dignities of metropolitan and archbishop, 
which had hitherto had a practical importance in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, became empty titles of distinction, and the bishops generally 
mere spiritual functionaries, charged with the administration of the 
word and sacraments, and the execution of the ecclesiastical law, but 
without any synodal, deliberative, or legislative power. By the ap- 
pointment of a lay procurator-general, who is the organ of communica- 
tion between the synod and the czar, and through whose hands all the 
business of the synod passes, the direction of the proceedings of the 
synod is substantially in the hands of the emperor himself; and thus, 
while in theory the Russian Church maintains the principle, that “ the 
Lord God and our Saviour Jesus Christ is alone the true Head of the 
one true Church,” the supreme ecclesiastical power is practically 
wielded by the same despotic hand with the imperial sceptre. Under 
these circumstances it is obvious, how easily the action of the Russo- 
Greek Church can be brought to bear upon the promotion of the politi- 
cal designs of the czar, in the manner described in recent accounts from 
different parts of the empire. 

As regards the Roman Catholics, the scene of operation is chiefly in 
Poland and the southern provinces, where means similar to those which 
were first adopted in 1839 for separating the ‘* United Greeks” from 
the communion of the Roman Church®, continue to be used. From 
the extreme ignorance of the people, added to the use in public worship 
of “a tongue not understanded of the people,” the measures of conver- 
sion, if conversion it can be called, bear chiefly upon the clergy, whose 
conformity to the Greek rite, and submission to the authorities of the 
Russian Church, it is attempted by various means, both of conciliation 


3 al : 
p A detailed and documentary history of these transactions has been published at 
aris under the title; i Persécutions et souffrances de UE'glise Catholique en Russie.” 
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and compulsion, to obtain, In many instances the common people do 
not even seem to be aware of the change, when it has been effected ; 
the priests retaining the vestments of the Romish Church, while they 
recite the Liturgy of the Greek Church. Nor is that ignorance likely 
to be remedied, the priests being prohibited, under pain of deportation to 
Siberia, from enlightening the common people as to the progress which 
has been made in the incorporation of their Church with the Russo- 
Greek Church, or preaching on the question of the confessional differ- 
ences. The priests who refuse to conform, are placed in a position of 
great perplexity ; many of them have been deprived of their incomes 
without any indemnity or pension, and are dependent on the voluntary 
contributions of their flocks. Various advantages are held out to the 
people also; e. g. a tax is levied upon marriages performed according 
to the Romish rite, while those according to the Greek rite are per- 
formed without charge. Children born of mixed marriages, or, in 
case both parents were originally Roman Catholics, after the con- 
version of either parent to the Greek Church, are by law baptized 
according to the Greek rite, and being so baptized, are compulsorily 
brought up as members of the Greek communion. And while thus a 
variety of methods are used for obtaining proselytes from the Roman 


to the Greek Church, defection from the Greek Church to any other. 


communion is visited by the severest penalties, more especially in the 
case of persons who originally belonged to other communions, and who, 
as ‘‘relapsed heretics,” are treated with increased severity. The extent 
of barbarity to which the persecution of the Russo-Greek clergy against 
the Roman Catholics occasionally proceeds, has become notorious 
throughout Europe by the account of the sufferings of the nuns of the 
Basilian convent of Minsk, given by the superior of the convent, 
Makrena Mieczyslawska, who succeeded in making her escape, and 
having proceeded to Paris, and thence to Rome, furnished in the last- 
named place materials for a publication which appeared at Paris under 
the title, Récit de Makrena Mieczysuawska, abbesse des Basiliennes 
de Minsk, ou Histoire d'une Persécution de sept ans, soufferte pour la 
foi par elle et ses religicuses ; écrite sous sa dictée, et d'apres les ordres 
de N. 7. S. Pere le Pape Grégoire XVI., par le R. P. Maximilien 
Ryllo, Recteur de la Propagande & Rome; Uabbé Alexandre Jélo- 
wicki, recteur de U’Figlise Saint-Claude a Rome ; l'abbé Aloys Leitner, 
théologien de la Propagande a Rome; commencé le 8 Novembre, et 
terminé le 6 Décembre, 1845, dans le couvent de la Trinité-du-Mont, a 
Rome.” The circumstantial indication of these names, coupled with 
the fact that the document was published by one of the regular eccle- 
siastical booksellers at Paris (Gaume fréres), can leave little doubt as to 
the authenticity of this examination. In the interval, however, between 
the examination and the publication of it, towards the end of January 
of the present year, the emperor had paid his personal visit to the pope, 
and it was accordingly thought more expedient by the Roman court to 
disavow the official character of the above-named document. The truth 
of the facts set forth in it, the substance of which had previously 
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been made known to the public, was still asserted. Into the details of 
these facts it is unnecessary for us here to enter, as their uncommon 
atrocity excited universal attention to them at the time. Suffice it to 
state, that they became afterwards the subject of violent controversy ; 
the Russian government putting forth repeated denials of the whole 
story; first in anonymous newspaper articles, and afterwards by two 
demi-official notes, which M. de Bouténieff, the Russian minister at 
the court of Rome, circulated among the influential clergy at Rome, 
without, however, presenting them officially to the pontifical govern. 
ment, and which have found their way into the public prints. In these 
notes, however, the Russian government overreached itself, by denying 
the very existence of a Basilian convent at Minsk, and of such a person 
as the abbess Mieczyslawska; the publicity given to these denials pro- 
voking communications from a variety of persons, who attested both 
the fact that there is such a convent at Minsk, though extra muros, and 
also the fact of its being under the direction of an abbess of the name 
of Makrena Mieczyslawska, the history of whose family some of the 
correspondents gave. As far as it is possible in a matter of this kind, 
when the testimony is of so conflicting a nature, to form an opinion, 
there seems to be no reason to question the substantial truth of the 
account originally given by the abbess, while great suspicion attaches 
to the denials put forth in the name of the Russian government. 

But whatever might be the merits of this story, it appears unques- 
tionable that the impression which it had produced upon the mind of 
Gregory XVI., coupled with the knowledge of many other circum- 
stances of oppression against the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Russian dominions, led to the earnest remonstrance, which according to 
the accounts furnished from Rome of the visit of the Emperor Nicholas 
to the pope, was addressed by the latter to his imperial visitor. This 
remonstrance does not appear to have been without effect ; immediately 
on his return to’his own dominions, the emperor appointed a commission 
of inquiry into the condition of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia, 
and the grievances alleged by the Papal government, the report of 
which is said to be decidedly favourable to the interests of the Romish 
Church. The news of the decease of Gregory XVI. having arrived at 
St. Petersburgh, at the moment when it was intended to despatch a 
special envoy to Rome, with a view to the accommodation of existing 
differences, the subject was for a time adjourned; but the latest 
accounts from St. Petersburgh announce, that as soon as the intelligence 
of the election of Pius IX. had arrived, the envoy, Count Bloudof, 
accompanied by M. de Hube, a learned canonist, was directed to 
proceed on his mission. The Romish journals, however, do not 
anticipate that much good will result from the negotiation, the count 
being a zealous partizan of the Russo-Greek Church, and one of those 
who have taken an active part in the measures of oppression against 
the Romish communion. The same inference is drawn by them from 
the names of eight candidates which the count is to propose to the 
pope, for filling up eight bishoprics which have become vacant during 
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the late differences; and it is generally thought that Russia, while 
making concessions sufficient to meet the exigences of the moment, 
will not the less steadily pursue the plan of merging all the Christian 
communions under its sway in the one Russo-Greek establishment. 
The determination to effect this object is further attested by the pro- 
ceedings which have taken place in the Baltic provinces, In these 
provinces the Russo-Greek Church has, upon the faith of the treaties 
by which they were incorporated in the Russian empire, no legal ex- 
istence ; they having made their submission upon the express condition, 
that they should be protected ‘in the inviolable exercise of that religion 
which had hitherto obtained amongst them, on the ground of the evan- 
gelical and apostolical Scriptures of the pure Church of Christ, and in 
conformity with the decrees of the council of Nicaea and the determina- 
tions of the Confession of Augsburg ;” and that “no other preacher of 
any other confession should ever be permitted to introduce or superadd 
any kind of alteration or innovation.” In direct violation of these 
stipulations, a Russo-Greek Church was established at Riga, in the 
midst of a Lutheran population. This encroachment was soon followed 
up by a similar proceeding in the other chief towns; and latterly, 
moveable churches, and itinerant Russo-Greek priests, have been sent. 
through the country districts, for the express purpose of proselytizing 
the ignorant multitude. The course adopted in this case is, to employ 
inferior agents of the government, whose declarations are disavowed, 
whenever it is convenient, for the purpose of disseminating among the 
peasants, who constitute the chief part of the population, and who are 
emancipated serfs, living upon the land as tenants, in a state of abject 
dependence upon the lords of the soil, the notion that, by embracing 
‘the religion of the emperor,” they will obtain relief from many of the 
burdens which now press upon them. At the same time, by an ac- 
commodation similar to that adopted among the Romish populations of 
the south, the difference between the two modes of worship is made to 
appear as slight as possible, By the representations made to them, 
many have been induced to allow their names to be placed on lists of 
persons willing to embrace “ the religion of the emperor.” In some cases, 
indeed, they seem to have been inveigled into signing, or rather setting 
their mark, to documents of the purport of which they were totally igno- 
rant, but which were, in fact, lists of proselytes. No sooner is this 
point accomplished, than they become subject to the operation of the laws 
already referred to, against ‘relapsed heretics,” and are thus forcibly re- 
tained in acommunion in which they have been ignorantly, and in some 
cases even unconsciously, enrolled. ‘Their protestations that they were 
not aware what they were doing, are not listened to; their signatures 
or marks are taken as conclusive evidence of their conversion, and they 
are treated accordingly. The unfairness of the proceedings adopted by 
the Russo-Greek clergy and their emissaries and abettors, having been 
reported to the emperor by Count Pahlen, the governor of the Baltic 
provinces, and himself a Lutheran, the only result was the recall of the 
count, who was retained at St. Petersburgh under the semblance of pro- 
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motion to a higher dignity, while his place in the government of the 
Baltic provinces was supplied by Count Golowin, a Russian by birth, 
and a Russo-Greek by faith. Under his administration the prose. 
lytizing system of the Greek Church is carried on with the greatest 
activity, chiefly by the agency of a Russo-Greek neophyte, formerly a 
Lutheran, of the name of Biirger, who is armed with special powers 
from the imperial government for this purpose. The Protestant clergy 
are prohibited, under severe penalties, and by a special engagement 
entered into on their appointment, from preaching, or otherwise seeming 
to influence the people against defection from their communion to the 
Greek Church ; and unfortunately, moreover, the machinations of the 
Russo-Greek priesthood are facilitated by a feud of long standing be- 
tween the strict old Lutherans and the Moravians, who obtained leave 
to form establishments in these provinces from the Empress Catherine, 
and received great favour and encouragement more recently at the hands 
of the Emperor Alexander. The latest accounts state that the number 
of so-called converts exceeds already 10,000; and that whole districts 
have departed from the faith of their fathers, and gone over to the 
Russo-Greek Church. Considering that the Protestants are divided 
among themselves, and that they have no power or influence to fall 
back upon in their resistance against these aggressions, it is to be anti- 
cipated that at no distant period the Russo-Greek will be, if not the 
exclusive, at least the dominant religion of these provinces ; and that 
in this part of the empire, at all events, the ambitious designs of the 
Russian Colossus will meet with success. ; 


Switzertann.—Bishop Marilley at Geneva. The appointment of 
M. Marilley, expelled some time ago from the territory of Geneva, in 
consequence of a dispute between the late bishop of Freiburg, 
Lausanne, and Geneva, and the cantonal government, to the vacant 
see, has begun to bear its fruit. Having set out on a primary visita- 
tion of his diocese, and paid a passing visit, at Lausanne, to the 
radical M. Druey, the President of the Council of State, and per- 
secutor of the Protestant Church in the Canton de Vaud, Mgr. 
Marilley proceeded to make his triumphal entry into the city of Calvin, 
where he arrived towards the end of June last. The following is the 
account given of his reception by the Ami de la Religion. 

“The Catholics of Geneva enjoy now the ineffable happiness of 
having amongst them their chief pastor, him who formerly, as a simple 
priest, was subjected to the persecutions of calvinistic intolerance. 
Last Tuesday, as early as five in the morning, a body of young men were 
in waiting for Mgr. Marilley, in order to serve him as a guard of 
honour. About half-past ten, the carriage of the prelate passed through 
the gates, and soon after he entered the Church of St. Germain. A way 
was opened for him between the lines of young orphans which had 


* For the particulars of this dispute, and the causes which led to it, see English 
Review, vol. v. pp, 454—456, 
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been placed there, as a speaking symbol of the Church of Geneva, 
At that moment the most inexpressible emotion manifested itself in 
the whole assembly of the faithful, and Monseigneur himself, after 
kneeling down, shed abundant tears; tears which are precious to all 
the true children of Geneva, tears of a kind father, tears of joy and of 
love, which will not be shed in vain.” 

The authorities of the town, who had so unceremoniously disposed 
of his person, paid their respects and received his visits, by way of first 
instalment of that ‘justice from Rome” for which M. Marilley’s prede- 
cessor in the episcopate had appealed to the Pope. The fruit of the tears 
of Mgr. Marilley, so confidently predicted in the foregoing paragraph, 
has not failed to make its appearance ; for the Ami de la Religion gives 
in a subsequent number the following statement on the authority of 
the Romish journals of Switzerland: ‘ The affair of the nomination of 
acuré of Geneva does not seem to have advanced a single step. It is 
true the government had proposed to the bishop three priests, one of 
whom in particular seemed highly deserving, but in the course of the 
negotiations the pretensions of the Council of State seem to have in- 
creased. They meant, by way of preliminary, to extort from the epis- 
copal authority a concordate analogous to that which expired at the 
death of Mgr. Yenni. Mer. Marilley had had too much experience of 
the extravagant pretensions which the Genevese authorities found on 
concessions of this kind, to go into the trap. In consequence the nego- 
tiation is broken off, and probably a higher power will have to interpose 
- between the contending parties.” In other words, Mgr. Marilley having 
been a party to the violation of the rights expressly reserved to the 
temporal authorities of Geneva, on the re-admission of the Romish 
communion into the republic, now refuses in his episcopal capacity to 
recognize the very existence of the laws, which in a lower station he had 


already helped to outrage. 
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From a Correspondent in Switzerland. 
Yverdun, Canton de Vaud, August 20, 1846, 


My DEAR 
I wave been for some days past endeavouring to bring myself to 


write to you in answer to your note of the 14th July; but I find it no 
easy matter to put upon paper my impressions on the state of matters 
in this country. Knowing that you wish rather to know actual facts 
than to hear of my mere personal judgment of them, I have been very 
desirous of gathering from persons of contrary parties all I could on the 
subject. Here, as in most places, it is most difficult to get information 
simple and unvarnished. Party feeling has broken society into pieces, 
and houses are divided in themselves and against houses, and every 
thing seems to be out of joint. My remarks must, however, be consi- 
dered as relating particularly to this canton; for although I fear, from 
all I hear, that the other Protestant cantons are much in the same case, 
yet as I have not had any opportunity of conversing with persons from 
Bern, Geneva, &c., I can say nothing positive. The strife is here, as 
in England, the same, au fond, and proceeds, no doubt, from the same 
cause; but here we have it in miniature and more within compass. The 
dismission of the clergy was on the point of bringing on acrisis, but the 
decision and firmness of the government on the occasion appears to have 
arrested it for a time: a considerable number returned to their parishes, 
which gave a death-blow to the liberty and, perhaps, even the existence 
of their national Church. After considerable difficulty I obtained the 
loan of an old Prayer-book, which contains the Helvetic confession, the 
Church liturgy, and the Psalms. You will be surprised, no doubt, that 
I should have found difficulty in borrowing such a book! The fact is, 
the Prayer-book is never used by the congregation in church, except 
for singing, when the people sit: the minister reads the prayers, the 
people standing; but no one reads the prayers with him or after him, 
nor says Amen” aloud. All but the singing is done from the pulpit 
by the minister or deacon alone, so that there seems to be no use for 
Prayer-books ; indeed, modern Prayer-books only contain the Psalms 
set to music, and the office for the Lord's Supper. 

ButI must go further back. Previous to 1830 a part of the people were 
dissatisfied with the way in which the religious services of the Church were 
performed, and (as in our own country) they commenced forming theim- 
selves into what we call sects, or parties, who desired more spirituality 
than they fancied the Church possessed the means of affording them, 
—became an evangelical body, or section,—till at length the purity and 
sufficiency of their national confession of faith were called into question. 
Both ministers and people were divided on this point. The old school or 
national party attributed this schism to the “ English Methodists” (as they 
call some of our good people who have of late years taken the world in 
hand), and they especially name a“ Miss G— .” who came to reside 
for some time at Lausanne, as the prime cause of the movement. Be 
this, however, as it may, most distressing haye been the results. The 
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Canton de Vaud cannot now be said to have an established Church at 
all; for such were the lengths to which parties went, that the civil 
authorities at length interfered ; and it has ended in a total suspension 
of the Helvetic Confession, and nobody seems to know where they are, 
or what they are about ; for some cry one thing and some another. In 
the midst of this lamentable state of things in ecclesiastical matters, 
the Conservatives, who seem to have favoured, on the whole, the 
Evangelical party, were suddenly and most unexpectedly driven from 
office by an almost infidel party. Matters then became still worse ; 
for, finding the Church stripped of its privileges as a Church, they 
treated her and her ministry as the mere servants of a political party, 
and so have made use of them. This brought on the dismission of the 
ministers, who refused to read—as they were ordered by the govern- 
ment to do from the pulpit on a Sunday—a brief of the “ New Con- 
stitution,” introduced by the present party. The Evangelical party 
they, as far as they can do, seem to persecute, and accuse of insubor- 
dination. In the midst of all this, the condition of both ministers and 
people is most deplorable, they are languishing in bondage. A blind 
zeal has so entangled them in the enemy’s net, that they see no way of 
escape from it but by endeavouring to proclaim the necessity of a total 
disunion of Church and State—which I believe they will not readily 
succeed in bringing about. They take the Free Church of Scotland as 
their model ; but at present the divisions among them are too numerous 
to admit of uniformity. Numerous churches are without pastors. The 
“‘démissionaires” are without churches; and although a considerable 
portion of their flocks are sympathising with them, and have followed 
them to hear their preaching in private rooms, yet they are counted by 
the government as mere laymen and private individuals ; and many of 
them have been fined and even condemned to imprisonment, for not 
attending to the militia rules. Sunday is as much as possible by the 
government dedicated to public amusement ; of which we, last Sun- 
day week, had an example here ; and it was the case throughout the 
canton, by order of the civil authorities. The day was set apart by 
authority for public rejoicing ; when a considerable sum of money was 
given by them for the purpose. There was firing, feasting, and dancing, 
with illumination in the evening. This isthe most melancholy issue of 
dissension on religious matters I have yet seen ; but it is only what thou- 
sands in our own country would blindly and ignorantly lead the multitude 
to, thinking all the time they are doing God service. The more I reflect 
on our state at home, the more I think we ought to pray that we may desire 
the good old paths of fixed principles, instead of that love of change, 
which destroys merely for the sake of having something new, on the 
experimental chance of its being better. If we are contented with our 
foundations, why lay them afresh? If the superstructure be fallen into 
decay, let us repair it, before the enemy fall upon it with impious hand, 
or the friend in mistaken zeal destroy it. For where shall we find the 
spirit of unity and love at present strong enough to rear a national 
temple to God afresh on holier ground than our forefathers have chosen ¢ 
The Church at Geneva is also in a most deplorable state as to its 
V1.—No. x1.—sEPT. 1846. Q 
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national peace and unity. They have there orthodox, heterodox, and 
various dissensions besides. In Neufchatel they have dispensed with 
the Helvetic Confession, and substituted, as they say, the Bible. So 
that [ presume the ministers are inducted into their sacred office upon 
individual and private interpretations of the Scripture, in such general 
terms as may prove satisfactory to the examining parties, who probably 
question the authority of all human beings in matters of faith, making 
a reservation in favour of their own. From the state to which Pro- 
testantism is reduced in Switzerland, I think they have reason to fear 
more enemies than one. On the one hand, an attack from the papacy ; 
on the other, an attack from infidelity; will find them but little pre- 
pared for the shock, and still less able to reckon on the issue. What 
Protestantism may be on other parts of the Continent, I cannot of 
course judge ; but if it resembles that which I have seen in the Canton 
de Vaud, I am not surprised at the Bishop of Exeter's protest against 
the Chevalier Bunsen’s bishopric at Jerusalem. Nothing, I think, 
could be more unwise than the Church of England descending from her 
sacred and responsible position, in order to meet the views of private 
individuals, whose chief labour seems to be in unnecessarily irritating 
the Roman Catholics, and in causing further dissensions amongst Pro- 
testants. They think perhaps the only way to bring about the unity 
they seek is to break us up into fragments, like the particles of a mac- 
adamized road, in order that we may, for the future, unite the better 
into one solid mass, May we be defended from such philosophy and 
vain deceit ! 

I must not omit to tell you, as an instance of the state of things here, 
that the chief magistrate of the cantonal government and his friends 
entered the pulpit themselves in the church of Lausanne, on the Sunday 
of the public rejoicing, and delivered to the congregation political 
speeches. This seems to have been all part of the entertainment of the 
people. Of the private character of some of the individuals who direct 
public affairs in these matters we hear scandalous things; but I will 
not repeat them, as some of our own public officers at home are not 
chosen for their private virtues, Public duties are thought not to need 
such considerations. 


Aveust 31,—Affairs in this country of Switzerland are in a state of 
disruption, This and the canton of Berne are passing through an acces 
of intermittent fever. They have just now obtained new constitutions, 
by means of an overwhelming inajority of Radicals, who, I expect, will 
give these republicans such a dose of liberty, as they will not know 
what to do with, Society appears to me to be in a wretched state of 
disunion, Our dissenters have, I fear, been one means of unsettling 
them in Church matters; for in this canton they seem to have no 
Church at all. The state has wounded it to death, by removing its 
Confession of Faith ; so that they are now Protestants without a “ pro- 
test.” The clergy are officers of the state in every sense of the word, 
for their synod has lost its independence. They are truly in the most 
unhappy state of bondage. 
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